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There’s thrill of speed—the feel of power and strength 
—the endless fun—the realism and excitement of it all! 

Be sure its a Lionel this Christmas, boys! No finer trains 
were ever made, for Lionel is the Standard of the World 
—the leader of them all. 

Here stands your magnificent Lionel Loco—with sinews 
of steel and brass—exactly like the great giants of the rails. 

How proudly she awaits the touch of the switch that will 
send her off at top speed—the long line of Pullmans trail- 
ing smoothly behind. 

The track is aglow with lights—the colorful red and 
green signals flashing down the right of way. 

Trains are moving this way and that, magically stopping, 
starting and reversing, untouched by human hand, thanks 
to Lionel’s “distant control”’ system. 

Only Lionel trains are realistic — only Lionel can give 
you that marvelous power. There is no pleasure in the 
world equal to operating your own Lionel Railroad. 

See the NEW Lionel steam-type and electric locomo- 
tives — the strikingly beautiful cars and accessories. 

Get the new free 48-page full-color Lionel Railroad 
Planning Book and Catalog without delay. 


The Lionel Corporation, Dept. 2, 15-17-19 East 26th Street, N. Y. C. 
, “Standard of the World since 1900” 


FREE! 


A beautiful 48-page Lionel 
railroad planning 
and catalog — illustrated 


“UNCLE DON” 
ON THE RADIO 


Starting November 14 


in full colors and showing 
all the marvelous Lionel rarer’ Fat Sy oes 
trains and accessories. Time, “Uncle Don” and 
his Lionel Engineers’ Club 
over stations WOR (New 
SS York), WLW (Cincinnati) 
WBBM (Chicago). 
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Lionel Electric Railroads 
Priced from $7.00 to $350.00 
(Prices slightly higher in the far West.) 


LIONEL. 


ELECTRIC TRAINS 


MODEL RAILROAD ACCESSORIES “MULTIVOLT” TRANSFORMERS 
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At left ... Eagle Scout 
Eichelberger, Troop 104, 
first proud wearer of Official 
Boy Scout Watch. 








$16.25. Guaranteed, 7 
jewel movement. Special 
aviator dial, radium painted 
for visibility night and day. 
Built for accurate time keep- 
ing from 15 to 20 years. 

















Atleft...Elgins have known 
plenty of he-man service ... 
in the air, in submarines, on 
expeditions ., , and here’s 
a sample of the kind you'll 
give it. But... that’s alright 
... it’s an Elgin... your 
Official Watch! 
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Eagle Scout Eichelberger receives first official 
watch from Elgin executive, Mr. William Fowlie 


A Boy Scout can’t baby his watch. _Elgin has made just such a watch 
It’s got to be good to be an Official for you. Handsome—but husky. 
Boy Scout timepiece. Wham! —an Built to your needs. 

axe crunches into a tree. Your watch A true American-made watch. 
must take the shock. Hiking ...camp- 


" Christmas, says your calendar, 
ing... building bridges . . . driving 


isn’t far away. And an Official Boy 
tent pegs... you want a wrist watch = cs Watch would be a mighty 
that stands the gaff . . . and likes it! fine present to get, wouldn’t it? 
You might leave this page where 
your observing father might see 
it, or... well, why make sugges- 
tions to you? ... isn’t being re- 
sourceful, part of being a Scout? 


Below ... The camp-fire 
dies down... taps sound... 
deep black night... but the 
radium dial tells time clearly 
as though it were noon. 






Any Elgin jeweler will gladly 
show you the watch whether you 


are thinking of buying or not. 
© Elgin 1930 
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he Me a — Dig * Leet a” 
A fellow’s wrist when he is chopping wood is no 
safe place for the average watch. It takes an 
Official Boy Scout Watch to stand it. OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT WATCH 
1 930 When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 














The Season’s 


BIG BOOK FOR BOYS 


Edited by 


FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 





As James E. West points out in his foreword to this 
volume, every boy has an incurable disposition to 
laugh. So it is humor that is the keynote of the 1930 
Edition of ‘“The Boy Scouts Year Book.’? Mr. Math- 
iews, the experienced editor of these annuals, has 
carefully selected a brilliant collection of fine stories 
and splendid articles, which together comprise a 
storehouse of fun and wit that will provide long hours 
of amusement for the genuine American boy. 


In ‘‘The Boy Scouts Year Book (1930)’’ there appear 
en the list of contributors such authors as Ralph 
Henry Barbour, Francis J. Rigney, Russell Gordon 
Carter, Lord Robert Baden-Powell (the chief scout of 
them all), C. H. Claudy, Thomas H. Baldwin, and 
other writers of like rank. Dan Beard is also repre- 
sented with some of his widely famous articles. As 
to illustrations, the book is embellished profusely by 
the work of such men as Henry Pitz, A. Conway Pey- 
ton, Enos V. Comstock, and the inimitable Bert Salg. 
Upholding the usual high standards of the annual, 
both author and artist have put forward their very 
best in order to make of the volume the biggest boys’ 
book of the year. As a final guarantee of the out- 
standing quality of ‘‘The Boy Scouts Year Book 
(1930),’’ Mr. West might well be quoted. ‘‘We prom- 


ise readers a laugh or two on almost every page,’’ he 
says, ‘‘and on some, in addition, a rollicky roar.”’ 


A complete list of the contributors to the present 
annual is given herewith: Ralph Henry Barbour, 
Emma C. Ponafidine, Aldis Dunbar, Harold M. Sher- 
man, Trumbull Read, Dan Beard, Charles A. Gareis, 
Jr., Bassett Morgan, Francis J. Rigney, A. Edwards 
Chapman, Russell Gordon Carter, Lord Robert Baden- 
Powell, Horace Chadbourne, E. A. Wood, Eugene Cun- 
ningham, George R. Nelson, C. H. Claudy, Darwin 
Locksley, Floyd R. Barber, Thomas H. Baldwin, 
George G. Livermore, Edward J. Morrow, F. J. Mosher. 


With many illustrations, $2.50 





Edited by 
FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 


THE BOY SCOUTS 
BOOK OF STORIES 
$2.50 
THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK 
OF CAMP FIRE STORIES 
$2.50 
THE BOY SCOUTS 
OWN BOOK 
$1.75 
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BOY SCOUTS 
YEAR BOOK 
FOR 1930 
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N battling with the elements to reach 
the South Pole, explorers have given the 
world many of its greatest examples of 

courage and perseverance. Here in a single 
book are graphically described all the ex- 
peditions made to the Antarctic. Illustrated 
with actual photographs. 


HIS book Full Fathom Five by 
Captain Frank H Shaw gives thrill- 
ing accounts of the most famous 
ship wrecks in history. Here are the great 
tragedies of the deep, vividly described, 
with all their unforgettable examples of 
heroism and sacrifice. [Illustrated with 
twenty pictures of ships. 
















HIS book gives the true, exciting stor- 

ies of the parachute jumps which have 

made flyers members of the Cater- 
pillar Club. In each case tells what went 
wrong with the plane, how the flyer jumped 
clear and how he landed. Contains many 
graphic pictures. 





this Wonderful Christmas Gift NOW 


$1 Brings Your Choice of These Thrilling Books 
and a Month’s Membership in this Boys’ Book Club 


OUR parents want to give you what you 
want for Christmas. It is up to you to decide 
what you want most. 

To help you make up your mind, to enable you 
to be sure that what you want is membership in 
this great Boys’ Book Club, you are offered a full 
month’s trial membership for only $1. 

This is what you will get: any one of the three 
books shown above; a handsome Club pin; the 
December issue of the Club Magazine, YOUNG 
WINGS; anda whole supply of book plates to paste 
into your books. Think of it—all this for $1! 

These books show the kind you will receive, one 
every month, when you are a full year member. 
Books that are exciting yet full of interesting and 
valuable dope. Books that you will want to keep 
for rereading. Books that your Dad will enjoy 
reading, too. 

Your monthly book comes to you, postage pre- 
paid, without any trouble of shopping. The reason 
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it is always such a good one is that it has been 
picked out by the Junior Guild Editors who know 
what boys like most, from all the new boys’ books 


being published. 


With the new book each month comes the 
magazine, YOUNG WINGS, which adds to your 


enjoyment of the book by telling about 
the author and how he happened to 
write it. 

Your folks can easily afford to give you 
the fun of belonging to this Boys’ Book 
Club and getting a grand new book every 
month. Books from the Junior Guild 
cost on the average half as much as these 
same books sell for in the stores. And 
the many special privileges of membership 
are free. 

Accept this offer of trial membership. 
Fill in the coupon and mail it with just $1. 
By return mail you will get the book you 
have chosen, the latest copy of YOUNG 


WINGS, your Club pin and a whole package 
of book plates. Mail the coupon today. 


The Junior Literary Guild 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Representative: 


McAinsh & Co., Ltd. 
60 Front St., W., Toronto, Canada 


[THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 71B.L., New York, N. Y. 
Kindly enroll me as a member of this Boys’ Book Club and send me 
the book checked below. I enclose $1. Also send me absolutely free 
| a Club Pin, a package of book plates and the current number of Young 
Wings. 
| O JUMP! O LAST CONTINENT OF ADVENTURE 
| O FULL FATHOM FIVE 
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Boy s! join the 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


Earn a 4-year university scholarship—a trip 


to the automobile center of the world—or an 


award in gold 


Become a member of the Fisher. Body Craftsman’s Guild, dedicated to better craftsmanship, and 


have sent to you, absolutely free, all these materials: 


A booklet which tells you all about 

the $50,000 in awards offered by the 
Guild for the best model Napoleonic 
coaches. There are 984 of these awards, 
including four University Scholarships of 
four years each, valued at $5,000 apiece 
—trips to the automobile center of the 
world with all expenses paid and $50 in 
gold—and hundreds of cash awards 
totaling $16,000! 


A membership card, signed by 3 Three large pictures in full color, showing 
Honorary President Daniel C. the beautiful miniature model Napoleonic 
coach which Guild members are building. 


Beard, National Boy Scout Commis- 7 S Fi Z 
Front view, side view and rear view. 


sioner, and Mr. W. A. Fisher, Presi- 


dent of the Guild. 4, Complete drawings and instructions for 

building the miniature model Napoleonic 
coach, designed from two famous coaches 
used by Napoleon—one when he was crowned 
Emperor, the other when he was wedded to 
Marie Louise of Austria, 


, A handsome bronze membership 
button which identifies you as a 
Guild Craftsman, — 











EVERY BOY IN THE U. S., AGE 12 TO 19 INCLUSIVE, HAS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


and is invited to become a Guild member and 
build the miniature model Napoleonic coach. 
The best coaches will be selected by an Honorary 


Board of Judges, consisting of prominent edu- 
cators and headed by Daniel C. Beard, Honorary 
President. 


Go to Your Nearest General Motors Dealer Today and Enroll! 











Think what a wonderful thing it would be to 
earn a complete college education, or one of 
the other valuable Guild awards. This is an 
opportunity boys have never had before, and 
may never have again. So don’t delay your 
enrollment. See a Cadillac-La Salle, Buick, 
Oldsmobile-Viking, Oakland-Pontiac or 


Chevrolet Dealer. They are all General Motors 
Dealers. Any one of them will welcome you, 
enroll you, and see that you receive all your 
Guild materials. Take your place in the Guild 
and show your parents, teachers and friends 
what a boy can do when he wants to be a real 
craftsman. 


JOIN THE FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD—NOPW! 
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His Own Star 
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PART I 


e RANK MADISON sat sprawled on one end of the 

rip old rose-plush sofa between the windows of the 

living-room, his face flushed, his heart-beat uncom- 

fortably quick. It was the last day of high school, 

and he had finished his junior year as an honor.student. But 

his school days were ended now—for good. There was no 

an doubt of that! For the past hour he had sat thus in preoccu- 

pied silence, waiting for an opportunity to unburden his mind. 

Mr. Madison, seated in a Windsor chair, was reading 

the newspaper. His wife, in a golden oak rocker, was mend- 

ing socks and stockings. | Frank’s younger brother Henry 

was between the two adults, reading a book. Through the 

e open windows came the whisper of soft, pattering rain. 
Frank drew himself. suddenly erect. He could endure the 
suspense no longer!’ He said abruptly. ‘‘There’s some- 
thing I’ve got to say” 

Mrs. Madison turned her head towards him questioningly. 

His father lowered his paper to his lap. 


Pp; and Frank moistened his lips. “I’ve got to tell you,” he con- 
tinued as if torn by some physical pain, “‘and—and I hope 
you won’t feel badly about it. I’m afraid you will——” 

“Why, Frank!” exclaimed his mother. ‘‘What is the 
matter?” 

er Then he took the plunge. “I’ve made up my mind to 
leave school,” he blurted forth. ‘That is, leave it for 

the good—not come back in the fall.” 

onic His mother’s face was in shadow, but he could guess at 

rds, the expression of it by the sudden stiffening of her body. 

af He could see his father’s eyes widen, and he could see 

. Henry with mouth open, staring at him. 

nag “Oh, Frank!” cried his mother. ‘You’re only joking! 

the You can’t possibly mean what you say!” 

) in “No, I’m not joking!” He was leaning far forward now, 

rds his dark eyes pleading. “I’ve thought the whole thing out! 


I’ve got a job for the summer—potentially, I mean—a good 
job too! And I’ve got the promise of a better one next fall. 
I tell you—” He paused, painfully aware of the silence—a 
stunned, reproachful silence that unnerved him. 

“Oh!” he burst forth, his voice shaking. “I knew you’d 
take it like this! I 

IITY knew it!” 

“Wait a bit, now, 
Frank,” his father said 
in a kindly voice. “Get 


e yourself calm first and 
edu then tell us the whole 
orary story.” 


With a tremendous 
effort Frank succeeded 
in regaining control of 
himself. 

“It's been on my 
mind for a long time,” he be- 
gan at last, ‘a month or more. 
I’m not fed up on school; I’m 
not tired of studying. It isn’t 
that. But I want to get out 


otors of Heathboro! Out of this 
dead little town! I want 

you, ~ dv something—something 
ig. I want to earn a lot of 

your money!” 

a His gaze was on his mother’s 

uild shadowed face, pleading. “I 

ends know you’ll be disappointed 
not to have me go on to college. 

real I—-I'd give anything not to 
have you feel that way! But I 
know you'll feel differently in the 
end!” His voice grew louder, 
more confident. ‘That’s why 
I'm so eager to cut loose— 
because I’m so sure!” 

W ’ Again he was aware of re- 

e proachful silence. 
n ber 1930 





By Russell Gordon Carter 
Illustrated by Louis G. Schroeder 


“You spoke of having a job, Frank,” said his father. 
“What sort of job?” 

“The promise of a job,” Frank replied. “I don’t know 
exactly what it will be. I—I—-you see, this isn’t just a sud- 


den idea of mine. I’ve given a lot of thought to it. Well, I 
talked with Tom Hazlitt, down at the drug-store, and Tom 
told me about a good friend of his, Mr. David Garvey, at 
Gay Acres 4 

“Gay Acres?” 

“Yes. You know the big amusement park over on the 
north shore ” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Well,” continued Frank, “I wrote to Mr. Garvey, and 
he’s promised me a good summer job. He’s with the New 
England Milk Company, and he says I can go with thein in 
the fall—”’ Frank continued to talk, the words tumbling 
‘over one another at times in his eagerness. 

Mrs. Madison was not the kind of woman who weeps 
easily, but the tears were very close while she listened to her 
older boy—this son who was at the heart of her dream— 













































her life. 
“And you'd leave school just when you are at the head of 
your class!” she murmured when he had finished. ‘Just 


when you are an honor student!” 

“And acrack athlete!”’ added Henry. 

Frank ignored the small boy and spoke to his mother. 
“Yes, I know,” he said nervously. ‘“I almost wish I weren’t 
an honor student! I didn’t need to be one, but—but I knew 
you were hoping for it, and so I kept plugging all this last 
month, even though I’d got this other idea—about going to 
: work, I mean.” 

‘And you’d leave school just when 
we’re all so proud of you and full of 
hope ” 

“Yes, [know!” Frank repeated with 
increasing nervousness. “I know it 
must seem cruel and hard-hearted, but, 
oh, I don’t mean to be that!” He 
gulped, then mastering 
himself again, went on, 
') “I shan’t ever give up 
‘ study—not really give it 
up. A fellow can learn 
outside school. Just 
think of all the promi- 
nent men, all the great 
leaders, who never had 
much schooling d 

“But think how much 
bigger they might have 
been if they’d had it!” 
replied the mother. 
“Oh, Frank, I am 
disappointed! I just 
can’t help it! I know 
you’re making a mis- 
take! Please, give your- 
self more chance to 
think it over. Then I 
know ee 

“Tt’s the one thing 
I’ve thought about more 
than any other!” he 
interrupted. “T tell 
you I never was surer 
of anything in my life!” 
He turned towards his 
father, who he felt in- 
stinctively was more 
sympathetic. ‘Take the 
case of Napoleon—re- 
member, we were talking 
about him the other 
night? Well, he was 
sure of himself from the 
start; he had faith in his 
“Promise that if you ever feel any doubt sant maaieanaaien 


as to the wisdom of going on as you've . : 
planned you will not go on for the mere let himself be guided 


sake of pride” 











always by the cautious 
words of those about 
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Frank set forth toward 
the boardwalk in a 
stream of laughing, 
chattering men, women 


and children 


him, what would he have become? Nobody! But he was 
sure of himself! He followed his own star, and look what 
he became!” 

“He became a prisoner on an island,” said Henry. 

Frank disregarded the small boy’s inopportune words, 
which exhausted his knowledge of the great Corsican. 

“Tell me, Frank,” his mother asked, “what is the big 
thing you want?” 

“Why, I’ve just been telling you!” he replied. “I want 
to get out and do something——” 

“No. I mean the big thing behind all that.” 

“Oh.” He reflected, “I—I suppose it’s money,” he 
admitted. ‘Anyway, if I could make a wish that would 
come true, that’s what I’d wish for—say, a hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

Henry blinked his eyes. “Huh, you don’t want 
much——”’ 

“Be quiet!” his mother said sharply. Then turning 
again to Frank, “You are sure you wouldn’t wish for 
happiness?” 

““Well—yes. But what’s the difference?” 

“There’s a big difference!” 

Frank was silent. He felt suddenly exhausted. His 
mother was talking to him very earnestly, but the words 
sounded blurred, meaningless. 

Henry closed his book with a defiant bang and announced 
that he was going to bed. 

“T think you had better go also, Frank,” said his mother. 
“You’re pretty tired.” 

“Yes, better go to bed, Frank,” added his father, bright- 
ening. 

Frank hesitated, groping vaguely for some word, some 
argument, that would prove himself finally and irrefutably 
right and at the same time soften his mother’s disappoint- 
ment. The effort was hopeless, and presently he sprang 
to his feet, put his arms about her and kissed her on the 
forehead. ‘Good night,’’ he murmured unsteadily and, 
fearful of betraying the full depths of his emotion, hurried 
from the room. 


HE worst was over! That was Frank’s thought on 

waking to a morning bright with sunshine. And so it 
proved. There followed other talks with his parents; but 
in the end his mother yielded to the inevitable. 


“Very well, then, Frank,” she said 
wearily. “I knowif I should forbid you 
t© go, you would give up your plans, but 
you would be unhappy, and I don’t want 
that. As I’ve told you, I think my view 

is the right one. I’ve said about all that can be said. 
There’s just one thing more: I want you to promise me that 
if you ever feel any doubt in your mind as to the wisdom 
of going on as you’ve planned, you will not go on for the 
mere sake of pride. Do you see clearly what I mean?” 

“T understand, and I promise you!” 

And so it was settled. 

Throughout the past few days Henry had maintained a 
glum and aloof silence about the house, responding only 
feebly to Frank’s occasional, good-humored sallies—even 
avoiding his older brother. “Funny kid!” thought Frank. 
“He’s mad because I’m going away ” 

The next day Frank began to gather together some of 
the things that he would need at the beach. One of his 
neckties was missing, and after searching vainly for it in 
his own room, he crossed the hall and entered Henry’s. He 
could not find the necktie there, either, but in his quest 
he came upon the small boy’s diary. Urged by curiosity, 
and his scruples dispelled by the thought that Henry was 
only his brother and a younger one at that, he opened the 
book haphazard, expecting to be amused. He was not 
disappointed. An entry under June 21 read: 

“Rain again. Found strange footprints in the mud down 
by the creek. Queer shape. Some animal with claws. 
Must have been snooping around, sort of prowling.” 


RANK chuckled and read on: 

“June 24. Fair. About time, but footprints washed out. 
Mean to go to the jungle some day. Take Frank along, 
he could do the hard work and cook. Have'a slick time. 
Go maybe when Frank finishes college. Hope he’s going to 
Harvard. He won’t talk about it any more. Seems funny. 

“June 25. No more'school. Rotten foggy day. Rotten 
besides the weather. This is why. Frank is going to quit 
school and go to work. Know now why he wouldn’t talk 
about college, he’s not going back. He talked queer after 
supper, about going to work. 

“June 26. Fair. Keep thinking of Frank. Like to 
kick him. Mom feels bad, and it’s Frank. More tracks 
down by the creek—awful queer ones. Another prowling 
wild beast. Mean to lay in wait. 

“June 27. Fair. A cat made those tracks. I saw 
it make them. Like to kick Frank. _He’s changed. Mom 
feels bad because he won’t go to school.” 


BOYS’ LIFE 


That was the last entry. There was no smile on Frank’s 
lips as he put the book down. ‘Mom feels bad.” The 
phrase throbbed in his mind like a reproach. It was almost 
as if he could hear Henry utter it and feel the boy’s belligerent 
blue eyes upon him. Frank shrugged his shoulders. Oh, 
well, they would get over it! It was the future that was 
important. To-morrow he would enter upon his new life, 
a life of thrills and action! 

The slow-moving train that carried Frank Madison east- 
ward on his great adventure jerked to a stop. 

“Bentham!” sounded a voice at the rear of the car. 
“Bentham!” 


OLDING his old straw suitcase before him, Frank 
shuffled forward along the aisle with the other passen 
gers, his face moist with perspiration, his eyes alert for the 
first glimpse of the fair land where he was to begin his 
fortunes. Through the grimy car windows he saw a dense 
throng of people moving parallel with the tracks and, beyond 
them, buses and motor cars and ‘trolley cars, all crowded 
to capacity. He heard the fierce squeak of brakes, the roar 
of many motors, the strident honking of horns and the 
harsh clanging of bells. The sight of so many people and 
the confusion of so many sounds stirred his blood. He for- 
got that he was hot and uncomfortable. 

Reaching the platform at last, he swung downward upon 
grating cinders. A cool sea-breeze enveloped him. He 
became a part of the dense throng that he had viewed from 
the car—a throng, he observed now, that was made up 
mostly of women and children. A score of yards ahead, at 
the side of a shell-strewn, sandy road, & huge motor bus 
marked ‘“‘Gay Acres” stood in vibrant impatience; it looked 
crowded, but he quickened his steps toward it and succeeded 
in squeezing in through the narrow door. Others squeezed 
in after him, and then the ponderous vehicle started. 

Along the shell-strewn road it sped with a swaying motion, 
its deep-toned motor roaring and echoing between the rows 
of stores and houses that constituted Bentham-on-the-Sea 
Frank had only fleeting glimpses of the town; in a few 
moments the bus was speeding over a narrow stone-and- 
concrete causeway that led straight across a wide-spreading 
tide-water marsh. Swaying, jangling yellow trolley cars over- 
took the vehicle and leaped past it—cars jammed to the limit 
with men and women and children, their faces flushed and 
eager, their hair blowing. Then the bus ground over a stretch 
of planks and trestle-work beneath which he could see float- 
ing grass and seaweed borne along on a racing current. 

It was then, while the bus was grinding across the break 
in the causeway, that Frank had his first glimpse of Gay 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Acres, a snow-white mass of fantastic structures growing 
swiftly larger—gleaming points and pinnacles striking up- 
ward to an amazing height, rounded turrets one upon 
another, towering, twinkling Ferris wheels bedecked with 
little flags, airy, lacy scenic railways curving in breath- 
taking, graceful loops, pennons and streamers of red and 
plue and green standing straight out and rippling in the 
preeze—all this under the clearest of cloudless blue skies! 
He continued to watch with a kind of throbbing fascination 
yntil the bus was across the causeway and he was actually 
within the magic land! 

There were crowds of people in the Loop, where the bus 
stopped. Sea View Avenue, leading direct from the Loop 
to the Boardwalk, held a stream of laughing, chattering men 
and women and children, most of them on their way to the 
ocean. Frank set forth in that direction, feeling a strong 
desire to mingle his own laughter with the laughter, the 
shouts, the noise that surged all about him in a holiday 
chorus. He sniffed with keen pleasure the variety of novel 
odors—the sharp, appetizing smell of fried clams and 
sizzling frankfurters that wafted from little booths on 
either side of the street, the crisp aroma of new popcorn, 
of salt-water taffy and of chocolate, the elusive fragrance of 
freshly peeled oranges, the stronger scent of bananas—and 
with it all the invigorating tang of the sea and the warm 
breath of the soft asphalt underfoot. / 

Beneath an arcade halfway up the avenue a dark-skinned: 
man in a red fez was auctioning off oriental rugs, haranguing 
the people in a nasal voice. Beyond the arcade a radio 
loud-speaker howled forth a medley of jazz notes. Frank 
was jostled this way and that. Sticky children with lolly- 
pops and colored toy balloons brushed against his suitcase. 
Young girls and their escorts bumped into him and then 
grinned with good-natured apology. 

“Step in, young feller, an’ have your fortune told!” a 
man in a green vest called to him. “Tell ye anything ye 
want to know!” 

“All right, tell me this,” said Frank, laughing. ‘Where 
can I find Mr. David Garvey right now?” 

“Garvey, the milk man? Up at the 


Acres’ll coin money! Let’s see, now, you need a job” Mr. 
Garvey screwed up his eyes—small, shrewd eyes, set far 
apart. “Any preference?” 

“None whatever,” said Frank. “I don’t care what I do 
or how hard the work is!” 

“Tt’s the money, eh?” 

Frank nodded. 

“Well, then,” continued Mr. Garvey, “I know just the 
thing for you—that is, if Reynolds hasn’t got somebody. 
I don’t think he has, though. Jim Reynolds runs the 
Neptune bathhouses, you know. I’ve got to see him some 
time to-day, and I’ll tell you for sure later on.” 

“Tt’s uncommonly kind of you, Mr. Garvey, to take so 
much interest in me!” exclaimed Frank. 

“Always glad to help a likely young fellow,” was the 
reply. “How’s Tom? Same as usual, I reckon—slow an’ 
easy. Tom should’ve come down here, like I advised him— 
ought to get out o’ Hicktown an’ hustle.” 

Mr. Garvey rose and glanced at his watch. ‘Come back 
here about six, Madison, and I’ll have something to tell you. 
Leave your bag here if you like.” 


ie WAS with a sense of comfortable well-being that Frank 
left the Atlantic House after he had washed the grime of 
travel from his faceand hands. The long Boardwalk was alive 
with people who appeared to have left all their cares at home. 
The warm sunlight seemed more golden, more friendly than 
he had ever known it to be. It sparkled on the green water 
and on bright-clad, sun-browned bathers disporting them- 
selves along the curving beach; it glinted on bright parasols 
and bright dresses; it flashed in resplendent glory on the 
facades of the white buildings that lined the promenade. 
Frank walked half the length of the Boardwalk and back 
and then made his way down to the beach. There for a 
long time he watched the bathers. Then he turned and 
viewed the city again, A light and airy wonder city it 
seemed to him—a city from the Arabian Nights, a city of 
youth, of laughter, of perpetual gayety, a magic city that 
knew no cares! How different, how very different from 
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the drab little town that he had left only that morning! 
Near at hand, against the background of radio sounds, a 
band was playing a spirited march. The music mingled 
with the shrill and never-ceasing notes of merry-go-rounds 
and the deeper and more mellow notes of an organ in one of 
the open-air motion-picture houses. Somehow the medley 
of different sounds reached his ears pleasantly, merging 
naturally with the shouts and laughter all about him, with 
the breaking of the surf and the grinding rush of scenic 
railway cars in their mad career down amazingly steep’ in- 
clines. It was the voice of the wonder city, and it thrilled 
him to the tips of his toes! 

At half-past five, still with the magic spell upon him, he had 
supper at a small grill restaurant on Crescent Avenue, behind 
the Boardwalk; then he returned to the Atlantic House. 

“Tt’s O. K., Madison,” were Mr. Garvey’s words of 
greeting. ‘See Reynolds at the bathhouses, first thing in 
the morning, and he’ll put you to work. That’s all right, 
glad to do it!” he added as Frank tried to thank him. “ Let’s 
see, now, you’ve got to put up somewhere——”’ He drew 
an envelope from his pocket, wrote a name and an address 
on the back and passed it to his companion. “ Mrs. Carey’ll 
have a bed, if you don’t find something better. Tell her 
I sent you.” 

“Mr. Garvey!” said Frank earnestly. “I don’t know 
how to thank you enough!” 

“Forget it,” was the laughing reply. ‘Good luck to you! 
Come and see me any time.” 

Frank went to Mrs. Carey’s boarding house, which was 
on Crescent Avenue, directly behind the big scenic railway 
known as Switzerland. It was a small, unsubstantial- 
looking green-frame house, but Mrs. Carey was plump and 
pleasant, and the room she offered him was clean. He 
opened his suitcase on the bed, put on a clean shirt and 
then went out again. 

Once more he was on the Boardwalk, and now he saw 
the magic city in a different mood. Under a darkening sky 
lights were gleaming—thousands of electric bulbs that cast 
a white glare upward and sparkled on the uneasy waters 

beyond the beach. The Boardwalk was a 








Atlantic House, I guess.” 


| pment reached the Boardwalk, a long, 
crescent-shaped promenade that fronted 
upon a broad white, glistening beach dotted 
with bathers. This was the stronghold of 
jazz! Loud-speakers seemed to form a con- 
tinuous battery, all howling! At his left 
stretched a line of ornate, white-fronted, 
bizarre-roofed structures that housed dance 
halls, motion-picture and vaudeville thea- 
ters, merry-go-rounds, amusement palaces, 
shooting-galleries, refreshment booths, drug 
stores and little shops of almost every variety 
and description. Near at hand stood a 
queer-looking building with the sign “‘Top- 
sy Turvy House’”’ blazed in scarlet across 
its white front; it was built upside down, 
with mannikins in painful poses leaning 
their stuffed elbows on theinverted window- 
sillsand gazing vacuously at the sky. ‘“‘Step 
inside, ladies and gentlemen——” 

The Atlantic House was just beyond— 
a white-shingled building with a red pennon 
bearing the name in blue. Frank made his 
way through the open door to a lobby. 

“Dave Garvey?” the clerk at the desk 
said in answer to his question. “Go up 
those stairs and knock at number seven.” 

Frank climbed a flight of splintery stairs, 
followed a gloomy corridor and knocked 
at a dark door marked with a white seven. 

“Come in,” said a gruff voice. 

Frank pushed the door open and took a 
step inside. The room was small and 
square and very plain. A man in shirt- 
sleeves was tilted back in a chair, reading a 
hewspaper—blond, muscular, his face 
bronzed and deeply lined. He regarded 
his visitor inquiringly 

“What can I do for you?” 

“Tm Frank Madison, of Heathboro. 
Maybe you remember——” 

Mr. Garvey rose and advanced with hand 
outstretched. ‘Glad tosee you! Of course 
Iremember! So you thought you’d take a 
chance and come down, eh? Have a chair.” 
_ When they were both seated, “This your 
first trip to the Acres, eh?” 

“My very first,” said Frank. 

“How you like it?” 

“Great!” Frank grinned deprecatingly to 
hide his enthusiasm. “Of course I haven’t 
seen much of it—just arrived, you know.” 

“Things are moving,” said Mr. Garvey. 
“Looks like it ought to be a good season. 
Good crowd to-day, all right; but wait till 
the Fourth! A day like this and the 
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curving ribbon of white and gold with dark 
shapes moving along it. The Ferris wheels 
were fairy structures marked with white fire, 
and the loops and curves of the scenic rail- 
ways seemed outlined with stars. All was 
light and brilliance against a velvet sky: 
glitter and glow and gay music, laughter, 
always laughter, the hoarse but picturesque 
and stimulating voices of the barkers, the 
pop, pop of rifles in the shooting-galleries— 
and beneath it all the tinkle and swish of 
an incoming tide. 

“Oh!” Frank thought. “And I’m here 
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for the whole summer! 


IGHT after breakfast the next morning, 

a sun-washed, peaceful Sunday morn- 

ing, he went to his interview with Mr. Rey- 

nolds at the Neptune baths, which were at 

the lower end of the Boardwalk, across from 

the big Neptune Hotel. James Reynolds was 

a short, wiry-looking man with a drooping 

red moustache and cold blue eyes that 
peered from under straight, dark brows. 

“You know the job?” he asked. 

“No, I don’t,” said Frank. 

“Take care of the bath houses,” added 
Reynolds. “Keep ’em clean—hand out 
towels, and things like that. You’ll know 
after to-day. Pay on Fridays—ten a week. 
All right?” 

Frank hesitated. Ten dollars a week 
wasn’t much. 

“There'll be tips, of course; that depends 
on you,” Reynolds added. 

“All right,” said Frank, smiling. “I’m 
ready.” 

He hurried to the boarding-house and re- 
turned clad in a faded blue football jersey, a 
pair of old white flannel trousers and white 
canvas tennis shoes. He was now ready for 
work, and one of the other assistants—a 
boy whom Reynolds and the clerk in the 
checking-room called Mac—took him in 
hand and showed him what he had to do. 

Sunday, far from being a day of rest, was 
important for the profits it would bring 
to the magic city. Already advance par- 
ties of the vast army of pleasure seekers to 
follow were beginning to arrive. In antici- 
pation of that friendly army, Frank and 
Mac sloshed sea water in the booths and 
scrubbed them out with brooms; and all 
the while Mac, who was certainly a year 
or two younger than his companion, talked 
like a veteran of many summers. 

“‘Goin’ to be a swell day like yes’'day— 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The Story of a Flying Dog 


walk together, sleep together, think together, fly together. 


teeth when they start stunting; even has a little para- now. 
chute for him. Can you beat that? The only time 


“T never saw such a pair anyway. They eat together, there! 





BOYS’ LIFE 


Chuck Luck 


By Lawrence M. Guyer 


Illustrated by William Heaslip 


He paused, and, finding his audience interested, went on was still spiraling down, with at least three more circles to 
with that informative condescension an old soldier invariably go before straightening out into the wind, to land. 
displays toward any and all new soldiers. “Hey! Chuck! Clear ship, you rascal! Get away from 


Vamoose, and step on it!” 

He waggled his wings, threateningly. With the moto, 
Yeah, and I said ‘fly together,’ too! That dog can do stuff cut off, the only sound the wind whining through t) 
a transport pilot’d be proud to do. Never strapped in. guys, his voice carried clearly; even the mechanics over at 
The lieutenant’s got him trained to take the belt in his the edge of the field heard him. They were all watching 


e 


But Chuck was having a game of his own. On a smaller 


Chuck can’t go along is sometime like formation work, inside circle that made up for his deficiency in competitive 
HUCK was inahurry! A very definite hurry with or cross-countries on a mission, like this one the lieutenant’s speed with the Hisso, he was following every turn of the 
a very definite purpose! Quivering nose tilted getting back from now. And say, he’s mighty near down, plane. Momentarily, and at frequent intervals, he struck 


skyward, stubby tail wagging furiously, he too, and it looks to me like Chuck better be watching a mischievous pose of defiance. Hind legs erect and stiff 


rounded the corner of the hangar at top speed— himself!” 
and for a year-old wire terrier, Chuck’s top speed would 
have done proud credit to a full-grown greyhound! 


Hawk, as streamlined as a trim Cor- 
sair. The sturdy, well-muscled legs, 
white-tipped at the feet and speckled 
at the shoulders, moved with the un- 
faltering swiftness of high-powered 
Whirlwind pistons. Each bounding 
leap, fleet as a power dive, covered 
fully thrice his own length. Each 
momentary contact with the ground 
was like a pursuit ship, zooming at 
the take-off. Chuck, with air-corps’ 
breeding, had an Air Corps reputa- 
tion to uphold; he swept by a group 
of four mechanics with the swiftness 
of a mission-bent Curtiss! 

The mechanics were stretched 
flat on their backs enjoying what 
meager shade was afforded by the 
gleaming wings of an old D-H 4. 
Two of them, newcomers at the 
field, suddenly roused by the 
“prop-wash” of Chuck’s wagging 
tail, sat bolt upright with startled 
ejaculations! 

“What the deuce was that?” 
One of them finally located his voice. 
“Somebody trying to wash out this 
D-H by landing on it?” 

“ And with us under it?” asked his 
rookie companion with increasing 
alarm. 

An older hand yawned, and lazily 
moved a protruding foot back into 
the shade. 

“Naw; it’s only Chuck; a dog; 
Lieutenant Borden’s dog.” He 
readjusted the blue denim fatigue 
hat over his face to better shut out 
the light and encourage his slumber. 
Muffied, his sleepy voice rose 
through it. ‘Ease your mind, and 
look around,” he went on. “You'll 
probably see the lieutenant coming 
back from a cross-country. His 
P-T’s up there somewhere or 
Chuck’d be catching some bunk 
fatigue himself.” : 

The mechanic was right. High 
above the field, its droning motor 
faintly audible, a Consolidated P-T z 
glistened in thesun. With a sputter- 
ing series of pops, the gun cut, and 
the ship nosed down in a wide, easy 
spiral. The two recruits, scanning 
the skies, were joined now by the 
other of the pair of veterans. 

“You know,” marveled that 
worthy, his eyes following the P-T 

down, “it beats me how that dog 
always knows when it’s the lieu- 
tenant who’s coming in. Look at 
that now. All of 4,000 feet, looks 
and sounds just like any other crate, 
and yet that dog’s right out to meet 
him. P-T, O-2, D-H, Hawk, any- 
thing; makes no difference to that 
dog. He always knows when Lieu- 
tenant Borden’s up there in it.” 


tail high and wagging, chest and white fore-feet flat on the 
The brindle terrier, dancing, jumping, rolling, was almost ground, with his white-spotted face resting on his paws, and 


directly beneath the plane. Lieut. Mitchell Borden, at the dark, brown eyes flashing fire to the skies, he held the 
Chuck was an air corps dog; he was as fleet as a dashing controls, leaned over the edge of the cockpit, waving. He posture just long enough to be sure his deviltry had been 





The sergeant looked at the struts, the prop, the guys, the elevator, the landing gear 


noticed. Then, with a triumphant 
bark, began a mad circular dash with 
numerous pauses for a resumption of 
the pose. Occasionally—and it was 
this that gave Mitch Borden the 
greatest concern—his racing body 
cut outward in wide sweeps that 
carried him squarely under the de- 
scending ship. 

Once again Mitch called. 

“Chuck! Hey, you! Get out of 
the way! Do you hear me? By 
golly, if you don’t get out of there 
I’m going to ground you for a month! 
Ground you! Understand?” 

Apparently Chuck did. Just as 
Mitch Borden’s hand reached for 
the throttle to give the P-T the gun 
and take it back up again, the terrier 
halted, staring up curiously. Fora 
moment he paused. One foot was 
raised, and the cold nose was lifted 
and pointed in the attitude of a 
hunting dog scenting its prey. 
Quite clearly, Chuck was pondering 
the matter, debating whether the 
threatened punishment was worth 
the joy of the chase. And it seemed 
not. The paw lowered and Chuck 
began trotting disconsolately away. 


Alt, the Hisso gave a single 

spurting roar of action; then 
the throttle came back again, and the 
glide was renewed. Mitch breathed 
a sigh of relief. He was very low 
now. He muttered to _himseli. 
Chuck was in another of his “wise” 
moods; ought to be grounded any- 
way! He peered over the side again. 
The dog had squatted on his 
haunches, his tail oscillating idly 
over the grass-tops. 

Mitch hesitated. A doubt lin- 
gered in his mind as to just how 
completely he had won this battle; 
there was still something impish in 
Chuck’s position. Besides, as luck 
would have it, the pup had halted 
squarely in the into-the-wind land- 
ing lane. Easy enough to fix that, 
of course: simply head down the 
field and fly in on a parallel lane. 
But would Chuck stay where he 
was or follow? 

He tested the theory. Straighten- 
ing out, down-field, cross-wind, he 
gave the ship another spurt of the 
gun. Promptly, Chuck arose and 
dashed away in mad pursuit! Again 
the gun went off, and again Chuck sat 
down. Mitch groaned. Infernal little 
imp! Why this determined effort to 
keep him from landing, anyway? 

Finally, Mitch resolved to let 
Chuck take care of himself. After 
all, wasn’t Chuck a dog with wings’ 
Full well Chuck knew the venom o! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


that propeller. It was even one of 
the stock stories of the post that 
Chuck had originally lost the outer 
extremity of his tail by getting too 
frisky in front of a warming-up 
Q.2H! Trust Chuck! A pilot, that 
dog! He'd keep well-clear when it 
came to a show-down. And thus 
comforted by logic that had every 
reason in the world to be correct, 
Mitch let the P-T settle. Slowly. 
Nose pointed a full fifteen yards 
away from the dog. 

It looked as if Mitch had won. 
Chuck was still sitting inert and 
motionless, head cocked to one side, 
watching the plane skim along still 
several feet off the ground. Even 
the indomitable tail had stopped 
wagging now. Lower came the 
p-T. Three feet. Two. One. 

Then suddenly it happened. 
Chuck bounded up in another dash 
squarely in the plane’s path! The 
spinning prop hissed its warning 
cry. The wheels settled, inches 
high, feeling the ground almost over 
the dog’s head! 

Mitch Borden’s heart went cold. 
Eyes widening with horror, he 
made one frantic, instinctive move 
to save the life of his closest pal. 
Back hard with the stick! Kick left 
rudder all the way! Too late to use 
the throttle now! 

The P-T quivered, howling. Its 
nose zoomed skyward at the same 
instant the left wing dipped sicken- 
ingly into the ground. No altitude! 
No flying speed! There came a 
sharp, tearing crash as the wing, 
breaking in a mid-sector, snapped 
loose and scraped ploughingly over 
the grass. Then the propeller, lung- 
ing down, led the way for the finale. 
Motor crashed into the dirt; pistons 
pounded loose in cracked cylinders; 
fabric streamed loose; struts snap- 
ped; prop splinters flew; fuselage 
crumpled, buckling just in front of 
the rear cockpit. ‘There was one 
terrific, deafening roar, and with 
that the entire wreckage was. swal- 
lowed in a twisting vortex cf dust 
and débris! 

Terrified, the four mechanics 
leaped to their feet. A crash siren 
suddenly began moaning. The 
“meat-wagon,” or field emergency 
ambulance, came racing out of one 
of the hangars of Squadron 3; 
anxious, strained faces peered out 
of the windows of the Ground School 
building; off-duty pilots and me- 
chanics were running full speed for 
the scene; the Officers’ Club became 
a chaos of men scrambling to get 
out of doors. From all directions 
they came to the rescue, one predominant fear gripping their 
hearts: Fire! Someone had cracked-up. It was for this they 
sped. The flames that so frequently burst from a crashed 
airplane became an instantaneous cauldron; many a pilot has 
lived through the crash to die in the fire that followed. Fire! 
Speed! They redoubled their efforts in the mad dash. 

And needlessly! The four mechanics reached the scene first. 
The fuming dust had settled restoring vision to them, and to 
the dozens who followed them—and, surely, no rescue party 
was ever before treated to quite so bizarre and amazing a 
picture as the one this group of men found before them now. 

Black-faced with grime, a single slight scratch across his 
forehead, Mitch Borden sat with irate expression in the 
center of a mass of wreckage utter beyond conception! 
Between his knees was a trembling brindle terrier, tail 
wagging feebly from a position of retirement between the 
hind legs. The dog was licking the pilot’s hands. Fright- 
ened, he was whining. And Mitch Borden was talking in a 
Voice that veritably bellowed across the field. 

“Just see what you’ve done! Do you see what you’ve 
done, Chuck?” he groaned. “Oh, what a prize one! Twelve 
thousand dollars’ worth of kindling; and all your fault! 
It’s a wonder we weren’t both bumped! And you're a pilot 
yourself! You ought to have had better sense, even without 
my yelling at you. Acting wise! I hope you’re satisfied!” 

Out of the corners of his eyes he suddenly saw the rescue 
party, swiftly gathering in a semi-circle about the wreckage, 
and watching him with thunder-struck amazement. For 
the moment he ignored them. 

“Twelve thousand dollars’ worth of bonfire! 
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Deliber- 





The P-T quivered, howling. Its nose zoomed skyward 


ately! And with us second lieutenants, and six years pay 
even if we don’t eat or wear clothes! Yeah, you fixed us 
up properly this time!” A pause for emphasis. ‘Well, 
there’s no use crying about it, it’s done with now. Come on, 
let’s go! We’ve got a nerve-hop to take, and then—and 
then, by golly, if the K.O. (Commanding Officer) doesn’t 
take your license away for good, I’m certainly going to see 
that you’re grounded!” 

Chuck’s huge brown eyes were wide and moist. A white 
right paw scraped against Mitch Borden’s right hand. 

“Okay, Chuck; we'll shake. No, I’m not mad any more, 
old fellow!” 

Mitch grinned. A sergeant, one of the now-numerous 
spectators, stepped up to him and saluted. 

“Beg pardon, sir. Major Travers directs that if the lieu- 
tenant isn’t hurt he’s to report to his office immediately!” 

Lieutenant Borden returned the salute. “All right, Rand. 
We're on our way now!” 

Chuck close on his heels, Mitch headed across the field. 
Instantly he was surrounded by a group of fellow junior 
officers. Their excited questions and comments came with 
machine-gun rapidity. 

“Whew! And how you did wash out that P-T! Gee, 
Mitch, I’m sure glad you weren’t hurt!” came from one. 

“T wouldn’t believe anyone lived through it, if I hadn’t 
seen it,” put in another. 

“Say, and I saw an altimeter needle they might be able to 
use again.” 

‘And a couple of fabric patches.” 

“How the deuce did you do it, Mitch? I heard a mech 
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say you’d cracked the crate up 
deliberately.” 

Mitch answered the latter, “I 
did,” he confessed, promptly. 

“Vou did!” There was an out- 
burst chorus of exclamations. Chuck, 
as if fearing further reprimand, sud- 
denly stopped trotting at Mitch’s 
heels, and hung back.a safe distance 
to the rear. 

“Yes, deliberately!” Mitch re- 
peated. “Chuck was acting wise, 
got under the wheels just as I was 
landing. Thought I was going to 
crack into him. So I kicked rudder 
hard, stick back, and pulled the 
crate up and over . . . and down!” 

“And how!” came the comment. 

Inseparable as ever, man and 
dog made their way to Major 
Travers’ office. Borden was trem- 
bling as he knocked on the door. 

There came a brisk call: “Come 
in!” 

“Wait here, 
whispered. 

He stepped in, snapped his heels 
smartly to attention, and saluted. 
The door remained opened, but there 
was no sign of Chuck! 

Major Travers looked up from be- 
hind a huge roll-top desk. He re- 
turned Borden’s salute, and then 
rose, putting forth his right hand. 

“Congratulations, Lieutenant 
Borden!” he exclaimed, heartily. “I 
just wandered out to take a look at 
your ship, and from what I saw, I’d 
say you are a very fortunate young 
man to have escaped so lightly.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Mitch an- 
swered, haltingly. His face crim- 
soned with apprehensive confusion. 
He could almost have asked the 
Major’s next question himself. He 
could vision his superior officer in a 
veritable explosion of wrath. He 
waited, breathlessly . . . yes, here 
it came: 

“How did it happen, lieutenant? 
If the cause is quite clear, you know, 
it will not be necessary for me to 
appoint an investigating board.” 

Mitch cleared his throat, huskily; 
his frank, gray eyes faced Major 
Travers with honest admission. 

“T don’t believe, sir, a board will 
be necessary. I—I cracked up 
deliberately.” 

“What!” An explosion, indeed! 
“You cracked up deliberately? And 
you realize what those ships cost? 

Explain yourself, Lieutenant Borden 
—in detail—at once!” 


Chuck!” Mitch 


O MINCING of words. No 
alibis. No omissions or expla- 
nations to make his own responsi- 
bility less culpable. Mitch recounted the story with simple, 
unfaltering swiftness. Around the corner of the door there 
suddenly appeared the guilty, frightened, black-and-white 
face of Chuck—and just as suddenly disappeared again! 
Scarcely time for a glimpse; but Major Travers had seen. 
And it had a psychological effect for the better. In spite 
of himself, a smile played at the corners of the Major’s lips. 
Major Travers, task-master and stern soldier though he 
was, was human. When the youngster before him had 
finished the story of the crash, he sat down at his desk, and 
began fumbling with a pencil. 

“Hmmm! I see, Borden. Didn’t want to kill your dog, 
eh?” —The comraderie of Mitch Borden and his flying terrier 
was an Air Corps epic!—‘ Rather dig into ten years’ pay 
for that ship, eh?” 

Mitch gulped. “Yes, sir.” 

More fumbling with the pencil. Finally, the Major 
frowned and stared at Borden with accusing wrath. “Dis- 
graceful! But it’s done with . . . and you don’t deserve 
two such pieces of luck in one day!” 

Two? 

“That was P-T Number 88, wasn’t it?” Major Travers 
continued. 

Again Mitch answered in the affirmative. 

“Tricky ship,” said the Major. ‘And most fortunate for . 
you. I have been planning for some time to put 83 up 
before a salvage board to condemn it for further service. 
Do you understand? Affidavits are already in. I can 
practically promise you that your own responsibility in this 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Twenty mounted Sioua boiled up out of a gully forced Andy again to the right away from the fort and safety 
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A Message to Kearny 


HE commanding officer at old Fort Laramie 

stood looking at the group of scouts in front of 

him, anxiety on his face. Part of these were white 

men in fringed buckskins, the rest Pawnees in 
their war paint. 

“So you think nobody can get through,” the officer stated 
rather than asked. 

Old Tom Ackerman, his face half hidden in his grizzled 
hair and beard, his buckskins blackened by the smoke of 
many campfires, his heavy Sharps rifle across his arm, 
stepped out from among the scouts. 

“Tt just can’t be done, Major,” he said. ‘We’re agreed, 
Pawnees and all, on that. I'll try it if you say so, for my 
time is about due and there’s no use in losing a younger 
man. But I'll ride out with my face blackened, for it’ll 
be a Sioux bullet, lance or arrow, with maybe the fire, 
and my scalp drying in the tepee smoke before two suns 
have set.” 

The officer looked at the other scouts, but all spoke or 
signed affirmation of what Ackerman had said, and Broken 
Arrow, war chief of the Pawnees, and noted for bravery, 
went on in his own tongue. 

“*T, too, will go if it is an order, but my women and children 
must look to others for food, for I will never see them or my 
lodge again ” 

The major spoke again. “I will order no man to ride to his 
death,” he said, “‘but the case is desperate— I must see if 
any man in the fort will volunteer.” 

Near the scouts stood a group of cowpunchers. One of 
the group, hardly more than a boy, lean, active, with a pair 
of keen gray eyes looking out from a deeply tanned face, 
came forward. 

“T’ll have a try at it, Major,” he said confidently. 

The Major looked his amazement at the youngster, but 
before he could say a word one of the boy’s companions 
spoke up. 

“That’s all right, Major,” he said. “Andy can make it 
if anybody can. Down in Texas where he was raised, the 
Comanches jump the ranches reg’lar every mornin’ before 
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breakfast, so he’s fought plenty Injuns since he was knee 
high to a duck. The kid’s dad is some scout his own self, 
and Andy’s got two older brothers in the Rangers, and has 
rode with them some—he’s no shorthorn.” 

“Do you know the country?” the officer asked then. 

“Sure,” Andy assured him. “I was:up with the beef 
herd that went to Kearney last year and was all over.” 

The major frowned thoughtfully. “I hate to let anyone 
so young make the attempt,” he said finally, “‘but we must 
try to find out how things are at Kearney. Would you like 
me to ask if anyone will go with you?” 

“No,” the boy answered decidedly. “I’d rather scout 
alone in Injun country.” 

“That’s the talk—that’s real scoutin’,” old Ackerman 
exclaimed, and Broken Arrow did more, for he stepped for- 
ward, his eyes in the battle-scarred face under the great 
war bonnet gleaming, and laid his hand on Andy’s arm. 

“Tf you live you will make a great brave,’’ he said, “and 
I, Broken Arrow, and a war chief of the Pawnees, say that 
you are now one of us and my son. When you come back 
and we see our villages again, the chiefs and warriors shall 
ratify this in full council. So go, and if your medicine is 
bad, and the Dakotah count coup on you, die bravely, 
knowing that the Pawnees will take full payment and that 
many a Dakotah, mounted and armed, shall attend you as 
you journey through the Sandhills.” 

The major held out a folded paper. “Here is a message 
for whoever may be in command at Kearney, if the fort 
still stands. Good luck and a safe journey— I honestly 
believe you will get through.” 


A®PY stepped back among his comrades. “I won’t 

start till dark, fellows,” he told them, “because it’s 
mighty likely there’s Sioux scouts watching the fort right 
now.” 

For the great nation of the Dakotah—or, as the whites 
called them, the Sioux—fiercely resenting the invasion of 
their country by the whites, and especially the building of 
‘orts to protect the newly opened wagon road from the valley 


of the Platte River to the placer mines of Montana, had 
broken out again into open warfare. 

Only that morning a scout, half blind and frozen from 
exposure to a blizzard which had blown out during the night, 
had ridden his. staggering and snow encrusted horse into 
Laramie with terrible news. Two days before, the Sioux, 
under their great Chief Red Cloud, closely investing Fort 
Kearney which lay 200 miles to the northward from Laramie, 
had lured Captain Fetterman and nearly a hundred men, 
Scouts and soldiers, out of the fort and into an ambush 
where the whites were killed to the last man. 

After that they had swarmed about the fort, and only the 
blizzard had enabled the scout to slip through them during 
the darkness and the storm. 

To find out whether Kearney still held out, to promise 
aid if it did, and to avoid risking the none too plentiful 
troops at Laramie, in a fruitless attempt at rescue if the fort 
had fallen, were the reasons a scout must make the perilous 
attempt to get through the hostile Sioux. 

At dark Andy left. In order to show as little as possible 
against the sky he walked for a time and led his horse, a long 
legged bay with a white spot in its forehead which had givenits 
name, “Starface”” The animal was half Kentucky racing 
stock, half Texas mustang, with the speed of one, and the en- 
durance of the other, and Andy wassure that the best war pony 
among all the tribes could equal it in neither. He was not shod 
—in fact, not a horse in the remuda ot the cow outfit wore 
shoes—and Andy used neither saddle nor bridle in order that 
no creak of leather nor clank of bit might reach keen and 
hostile ears. Instead, a loose rope of soft buckskin girthed the 
horse, Indian fashion, and a short rope of the same was made 
into an Indian war bridle and slipped over its head. 

Andy himself wore Sioux moccasins and leggings with 4 
buffalo robe over his head and shoulders, and belted around 
his waist so that in the darkness, or at a distance in daylight, 
he might resemble an Indian as much as possible. He 
carried one of the light sixteen shot Henry repeating rifles— 
the most deadly weapon so far invented—and the usually 
heavy Colt sixshooter, the last resort in a hopeless fight. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The sky was partly overcast with flying clouds driven by a 
strong, cold, northeast wind. The ground was now nearly 
bare of snow, for driven by that same wind it had been 
heaped into dirty drifts mixed with sand, and lay only in 
the hollows and on the south slopes of the ridges. Andy 
kept to the darker ground, avoiding any snow on which he 
would show plainly, and his eyes and ears were keenly alert. 
He had little fear for the present, though, for while it was 
certain that some of the younger and more adventurous of 
the Sioux warriors were even then lurking around Laramie, 
on a night like this they were apt to be hugging a small 
fire in some sheltered gulch, for on the war trail the younger 
warriors were not yet entitled to a war dress, and wore little 
besides breechclout and moccasins with a light buffalo robe 
for their only other covering. 


T WAS during the next day and the following night when 
| he might expect to be nearing Kearney, that the danger 
would be most acute. During the day it was almost certain 
his trail would be picked up and followed by some of the Sioux 
scouts, and if he were once sighted, only the speed of his 
horse and the utmost skill in plainscraft and horsemanship, 
aided in a pinch by straight shooting, would save him. 

After a time he mounted and pushed Starface to a brisk 

ce. His route lay down the valley of Laramie Creek until 
he had forded the wide bed of the Platte. Then he crossed 
the river valley and climbing to the rolling country to the 
northward, headed directly for Kearney, shaping his course 
by an occasional glimpse of the stars and his knowledge of 
the country. 

When the first gray light of morning came, Andy saw that 
he was in the rough and broken land at the heads of the 
gulches, running down to the headwaters of the Dry Fork 
of the Cheyenne River, having covered nearly a hundied 
miles during the long winter night. He looked for and found 
a sheltered hollow at the head of a gulch where there was 
plenty of the sun-cured grass for his horse, a snowdrift 
which would take the place of 


and war-bridle, mourted and rode on, pushing the rested 
animal to trot and lope, for he must gain all the lead possible 
before his pursuers came to where he had stopped. Once 
there, able to estimate his distance ahead and _ his rate of 
travel, they would in all probability send up smokes to warn 
others of the Sioux scouts that there was game afoot. 


HE HAD reasoned that they would be at his camp in 
about an hour, and sure enough within that time, 
looking back, he saw the slender spire of smoke rise, fol- 
lowed by the little balloon-like puffs, black and white at 
irregular intervals. Within a short time the signal was an- 
swered from far in advance, then another smoke arose, 
nearer and toward the left in the direction of the Platte. 

“That locates two bunches of ’em, anyway,’ Andy mut- 
tered to Starface, but he knew that others of the Sioux, 
lone scouts or small parties, would send up no smokes to 
betray their presence, though they would read the other 
signals and, shaping their course accordingly, would do their 
best to head him off. 

Even so, delay or hesitation would not do, so he rode on 
steadily keeping the general direction, but on level and open 
ground as far as possible, making frequent, abrupt changes 
in his course, always saving the wind and strength of his 
horse for the race which he knew might come before dark- 
ness hid him again. Long before sunset Andy was sure that 
a few of the Sioux, probably only three or four, had seen 
him and were close, for twice he came to fresh pony tracks 
which had crossed ahead of him. That such a small party 
would attack him in the open where he could bring his 
deadly repeating rifle into play before they could reach him, 
was not at all likely. Instead, they would be more apt 


to keep pace with him, hoping that he would ride close 
enough to cover so that they could bring him down at 
short range. 

Other smokes had risen in the still evening air, some far, 
some dangerously near, showing that the word of his coming 
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had reached the Sioux war chiefs at Kearney, and orders 
signaled to stop him at all costs. 

Just as the red sun touched the horizon, he approached a 
low ridge which extended far to right and left, both ends 
running into broken ground so that it was safer to cross it, 
even though he could not see what was beyond, than to 
flank it. He had just reached its base when his eyes caught, 
at the crest of the ridge, and a quarter mile to his left, a 
flash of white in some tall grass. It might be the rump of a 
feeding antelope, a moving jack rabbit or the under side of 
a coyote or wolf, but he felt instantly that it was the level 
rays of the sun striking the white tips of an eagle feather 
war bonnet which some Sioux scout had incautiously failed 
to remove before peering through the grass. 

Andy at once made one of the decisions which showed the 
true scout: He would not be turned back toward his pur 
suers and be hemmed in, but would make a dash ahead, for, 
after all, his mission was to reach Kearney, or to die trying. 
He was sure that beyond the ridge was a band of Sioux 
waiting the report of the one who had crawled to the top, 
so he swung Starface to the right in order to take the slope 
at an angle and leaned low on the animal’s neck. 

“Go it, old boy,” he said, and the horse responded with 
a burst of speed that swept them up the ridge. 


AS THEY dashed out on top Andy looked and there, to 
their left, were a score or more of Sioux warriors, some 
just swinging to their ponies’ backs, others running toward 
their animals, while down the hill raced the lookout, the 
tails of the war bonnet which had saved Andy streaming out 
behind. The lookout was shouting and waving his arm in 
signals that the rest did not fully understand, for they had all 
dismounted, while waiting to make sure of the exact point at 
which Andy would cross the ridge, and the sudden alarm was 
startling—it might even mean that enemies were at hand. 
Then the racing horse with its rider came over the ridge 
and was away, down the long slope toward the level ground 
beyond. The outwitted war- 





water for them both, and an 
outlook on his back track. Fig- 
uring that if his trail had been 
picked up and followed by 
Sioux scouts it would be hours 
before any pursuers would ap- 
pear, he turned his horse loose 
to graze and nibble at the snow, 
ate some jerky which he had 
brought, then rolled up in his 
robe and slept, sure that no In- 
dians could come near without 
Starface scenting them and 
whistling a’shrill alarm. It was 
the middle of the forenoon be- 
fore he awoke, to find that the 
weather had cleared. His horse, 
full fed, lay asleep near him. 
Andy ate some more of his 
jerky, found a place where 
there was a trickle of water 
from the snow and drank, then 











went to the crest of the ridge 
above the hollow and lay in a 
patch of tall grass watching in 
all directions. Midafternoon 
came and he was beginning to 
hope that his trail had not been 
found when far back on one of 
the ridges he had crossed he saw 
a dot appear coming down the 
slope toward him, then another 
and another until seven were 
in sight. The Sioux were on 
his trail! 

He saw from their actions 
that the Indians were coming 
warily, sure from his course 
that he was a courier trying to 
get through to Kearney. They 
knew that only a brave and 
well-armed scout would at- 
tempt the trip, and such a one 
might elect to ambush his pur- 
suers and perhaps drop one or 
more of them, so they were 
taking no chances. As they 
approached each ridge or place 
where he might lie in wait two 
of them rode off to either side 
So as to be on the flanks. They 
were well spread out, spying 
ahead from every ridge, and he 
knew that it would be an hour 
or more before they reached 
the spot where he had camped. 

Andy went down to his 
horse. “Here they come, Star- 








riors lashed their ponies to 
their utmost speed to cut 
across and head off the white 
Scout. A dozen or so of the 
Sioux fired a scattering volley 
from their rifles. However, 
Indians are poor shots at the 
best and especially so when 
startled, Starface was running 
like a scared coyote and mak- 
ing a very poor target, so all 
the bullets went wild. 

Lashing their ponies at every 
jump they all joined in the 
chase, but while the Indian 
war ponies had greater endur- 
ance than the average mount 
of a white man, and even of 
the cavalry mounts, they 
lacked the speed of Starface, 
who had both. It was not un- 
til they saw that Starface 
would cross in front of them, 
and at a pace that would leave 
them far in the rear, that the 
Indians began firing again, but 
to shoot from the back of a 
running horse and hit another 
at long range was quite beyond 
their ability, and soon the 
bullets were kicking up the 
dust far back of Starface’s 
flying feet. 

With reckless daring Andy 
turned on the horse’s back and 
whooped in derision, waving 
for the Sioux to come on. This 
challenge they answered by 
savage yells and a few more 
shots, then settled themselves 
for the long and dogged chase 
at the end of which they felt 
sure they would run the white 
man down. 

Andy patted Starface’s out- 
stretched neck. ‘“‘They don’t 
know us yet,” he said. ‘‘ They’re 
not after any cow pony or 
one of Uncle Sam’s eastern- 
raised cavalry horses.” 

The sun was nearly down, 
and Andy knew that unless 
headed by others of the Sioux, 
the coming darkness would 
enable him to shake off his 
pursuers, since they would not 
be able then to follow his trail 
at any speed. So he headed 














face,” he said, “time we were 
Moving.” He replaced the girth 
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He saw the slender spire of smoke rise followed by the little balloon-like puffs 


still more to the right, away 
(Coxtinued on page 67) 





. and carry it and a score of other cars to the dump. 
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Christopher Finds Fame 


ON’T be misled when I tell you that Joe and 


Christopher worked in a hole in the ground. ' 


This particular hole in the ground required quite 

a little digging to put it there. In fact, if you 

started from the center of this hole, about four hundred feet 
under the hill, and followed the broad rubber belt which 
carried an endless stream of coal from the central dump to 
the barges waiting on the Monongahela River, you would 
have walked through five miles of tunnels. Now if you can 
imagine about sixteen of these tunnels, stretching like crooked 
spokes from the central dump, and each tunnel branching 
into innumerable “rooms” as it burrowed its way hundreds 
of feet underground, you will have an idea of the size of the 
coal mine in which Joe and Christopher worked. 
Each of these tunnels, except the one with the broad rub- 
per belts, fed coal into the dump by means of narrow gauge 
railroad cars hauled by an electric mule. But it was too much 
to expect these electric mules to leave the regular tunnels 
and go snooping about in the dark through all the side tun- 
nels and rooms, trying to find the isolated cars being filled 
by lonely miners. This was where Joe and Christopher did 
their bit to keep the hearth fires of the nation burning. They 
went around from room to room in the eternal night that sur- 
rounded them, and whenever they saw that a miner had filled 
his car, they hauled it along the bumpy rails to the main 
line, where in due time the electric mule would pick it up 


Christopher was by far the more important of the team, as 
it was he who did all the work. Joe merely supervised. But 
Christopher didn’t mind, because Joe talked to him and told 
him about the sun and blue sky and trees and flowers and 
such things that could be seen hundreds of feet above them 
when you got out of the mine. The only light Christopher 
knew about was the soft points that radiated from the 
electric safety lamps fastened in the caps of the miners. Of 
course, wherever Christopher went there was enough light 
to enable him to pick his way over the little cross ties and to 
avoid hitting the side walls and the low roof of 
coal. This light came from a safety lamp fast- 
ened to Christopher’s harness, but the pony 
didn’t know this, and thought that a God-given 
halo of light followed him wherever he went. 

“Christopher,” said Joe one day as the two 
ambled side py side up one of the narrow 
workings, ‘‘there ain’t been too much excitement 
in this hole lately. I mind the time when a 
body couldn’t check in an’ check out without 
larnin’ of a roof fall that’d caught some poor 
cuss, or some guy who thought he was a better 
man than a train of twenty cars, or even a 
respec’ble explosion now an’ then. But lately, 
why Christopher, this mine ain’t no place for a 
couple o’ red-blooded Americans like you an’ me.” 

Christopher turned his head slightly and wiggled 
an ear in agreement. ‘‘There’s too darn much 
safety-first in this mine,’”’ Joe continued, encour- 
aged by Christopher’s attitude. ‘‘A body ain’t 
gettin’ ‘rich, takin’ this black stuff out o’ the 
ground. He otta be entitled to a little excite- 
ment, now an’ a while.” 

The narrow tunnel now took a slight upward slope, and 
Joe kept his thoughts to himself. He knew that Christopher, 
like a wise old mine pony, disliked conversation on the up- 
grade, and Joe’s fourteen years had taught him to save his 
breath when the coal seam entered an inclined stratum. 
Together the two boon companions puffed up the workings 
until, a short distance ahead, two bright points of light 
could be seen. As they approached, they caught enough 
reflected light to see two men working in the large ‘‘room” 
in which the tunnel ended. 

“We mighta saved ourselves a trip, Christopher,” he told 
the pony. ‘‘These so-called miners ain’t got alump in ’er.” 

“Not so much lip, young feller, an’ watch out fer this 
fall,” growled one of the miners. ‘“There’ll be plenty o’ coal 
fer ye to take away when this roof comes bustin’ down.” 

In spite of the growl in his voice, and the black grime which 
covered his face, the miner’s eyes were smiling. Everyone 
liked Joe and Christopher, and in spite of the fact that the 
miners were paid by the amount of coal dug out, they usually 
stopped work when Joe appeared long enough to take a fresh 
chew of tobacco and exchange the time of day with the two 
pals. There were many other ponies and pony tenders in 
the mines, but they weren’t like Joe and Christopher. 

The two miners were now engaged in making a “fall,” 
however, and the work had reached that stage where they 
couldn’t stop, not even to talk to Joe and his friend. A 
“fall” is usually the last process in working out aseam. The 
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coal is first taken out from the bottom of the seam, and huge 
pillars of coal are left to support the roof. Then the pillars 
are worked away, and stout timbers are put up to keep the 
coal in the top of the seam from tumbling down. Finally 


A hush fell on the 

little crowd as Joe 

stepped out of the 

excavation leading 

a diminutive mine 
pony 





these timbers are jerked out and the remaining coal in the 
seams falls down, leaving the bare rock overhead to resist 
the squeezing pressure of the earth above it. 

“T ain’t waitin’ for you to fill this car,’ Joe warned them. 
“There be other miners with a loadful waitin’ to be hauled 
away. But Christopher an’ I’ll wait to see the fall. Christo- 
pher likes to see the coal come tumblin’ down, and mebbe 
someone’ll be hurt.’’ 

“The supe would jist love ter hear ye say those kind 
words,”’ said the other miner as he passed a chain around an 
upright post and began :tightenhing it with a rachet device. 
“‘He’s sweatin’ -his bloody ‘head off to make a no-accident 
record this month, an’ along comes a short measure scala- 
wag like you with your mouth gapin’ just ter see an accident 
0’ some sort.”” 

“Christopher an’ I wants action,” said Joe. “Ye can’t 
expect a pony like-him to take an interest in his work, less’n 
something happens now an’ a while.” , 

“‘ Always supposin’,”’ said the: miner drily, “that it happens 
to be someone else ’cept ye an’ Christopher. Stand back, son. 
This-prop is about set.to:;jump out:”’ 

Even as-he spoke the: bottom of the prop squeaked as it 
slipped along the slate floor. Then it-snapped free, the two 
cross pieces it had supported dropped down, and a second 
later, with a peculiar cracking sound, a large section of roof 
gave way, and tons of coal crashed floorward. Christopher 
nodded his head approvingly and shut his eyes to keep out 


the inevitable coal dust that accompanied the operation, 
Joe, keeping :a wary eye overhead to see that the roof above 
them was safe, turned to go to another part of the workings 
He blinked his eyes in astonishment. ; 

“Jumping snakes!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Where’s the car?” 

The two miners were at his side in a jiffy. The empty car. 
which had been standing on the track waiting its turn to be 
filled, was nowhere to be seen. They could hear the car, 
however, bouncing away a short distance down the track. 

“The fall musta jarred her brakes loose,” snapped one of 
the miners. ‘‘We gotta stop that thing. If she hits a tur 
an’ leaves the track, she may strike up a spark.” 

Joe knew what that meant. A spark in the main tunnel, 
which was always kept ventilated with fresh air, would have 
no effect. But a spark in a side working like this, which 
hadn’t been opened yet for ventilation and which was prob- 
ably filled with pockets of coal dust and gas, might be fatal, 
The car had to be stopped. 

The two miners were after it like a flash. The slope wasn’t 
too steep, and it was possible that they could reach the 
runaway before it had picked up enough speed to get com- 
pletely away. But before they had gone ten feet, Joe had 
sprung on Christopher’s back and was digging his heels into 
the pony’s flanks. 

“‘Giddap, Chris,” he urged. “Don’t ask no questions, but 
git.” 

Christopher, surprised out of his usual easy-going ways, 
broke into a canter. But this didn’t suit Joe, and he kicked 
away energetically until Christopher caught his excitement 
and broke into what was for him a breakneck gallop. 

Joe overtook the two miners a little ways down the work- 
ings. The tunnel was narrow, and they crowded to the wall 
to let him pass. Then the roof 
came down so low that Joe had 
to flatten himself as best he 
might along the pony’s neck to 
avoid being knocked off by the 
roof timber. He strained his 
eyes through the darkness that 
lay ahead of the little sphere of 
light cast by Christopher's 
safety lamp, and was finally re- 
warded by catching a glint of 
light reflected from the rear 
of the runaway car. 


ABOUT fifty yards further 
on, he knew, was the sharp 
turn that would certainly spill 
thecar. But he was overtaking 
it, and the seam, fortunately, 
was widening enough to let him 
’ get off the cross ties and gallop 
alongside. He urged Christopher on with a couple of husky 
kicks in his ribs, pulled up alongside of the noisily bumping 
car, somehow caught hold of the side, slipped off Christo- 
pher’s back, and tumbled into the empty runaway. The next 
instant he was at the little wheel which controlled the brake, 
and thecarcame toa protesting halt just asit reached the turn. 
“Whew!” exclaimed Joe, wiping the perspiration off his 
brow. ‘‘That was a close one.” 

Christopher looked at him, more in sorrow than in anger, 
and Joe had to explain the whole thing to him. By the time 
he had finished the two miners arrived, their lights bobbing 
up and down on their caps as they fought for breath. 

“For a lad that wants accidents,” grunted one of them, 
“ye’re surprisingly awake in preventin’ ’em.” 

““Mebbe that’s ’cause he’d been somethin’ more’n a spec- 
tator if this accident had happened,” suggested the other. 
“Anyway, son, you pulled off a good day’s work, and some- 
body higher up is going to hear of it.” 

“Don’t fergit to tell em that Christopher helped, too,” 
said Joe. ‘Fact is, Christopher did most of it.” 

“We'll tell ’em all about Christopher. An’ now, if ye'll 
persuade your friend ter hitch hisself to the car and fetch it 
back ter the fall, we’ll git some coal in it fer ye.” ; 

Joe wouldn’t have whistled so blithely as he and Chris- 
topher returned to the underground stable late that after- 
noon, if he had known that this was the last time he was 
ever going to give Christopher his oats and put him to bed. 
But he didn’t know, and Christopher didn’t know, so they 
wished each other very good health, and Joe left to get 
the huge cage which would carry him and the other workers 
three hundred feet above to the outside world where they 
could just catch a glimpse of the sun before it set. 

Joe, being an orphan, and having no family except Chns- 
topher, couldn’t find anyone who was especially interested 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


in what had happened that day, so he kept it to himself. He 
lived in the mine company’s boarding house, where every- 
one was much too busy to pay any attention to an unat- 
tached boy like him. But the next morning, when he checked 
in at the shaft just as the sun was lifting itself above the 
eastern hills, the checker told him he was wanted in the office 
of the assistant superintendent. He went there in fear and 
trembling, wondering if Christopher and he were going to 
join the large company of workers who had been laid off 
recently. 

But it wasn’t that at all. The assistant superintendent, 
in the presence of a lot of mine foremen, thanked Joe for 
what he had done the preceding day, and told him he was 
going to be promoted. ‘“‘We’re going to make you an 
assistant on an electric mule. Then, when you familiarize 
yourself with its operation, we’ll turn one of them over to 
you. 

” “But Christopher?” asked Joe, aghast. ‘“What’ll happen 
to him?” 

“Who is Christopher?” asked the assistant superin- 
tendent. 

“He’s my pony, sir. He and me, we always work to- 
gether.” 

But his superior dismissed the matter with a wave of his 
band. ‘We'll turn him over to some other boy. You don’t 
want to be a pony tender all your life.” 

Joe walked out of the office, glad that he was going to be 
given a chance to get ahead in his underground world, but 
somehow wishing that the runaway car hadn’t slipped its 
brakes, so that he and Christopher could remain together. 
Before reporting to his new foreman, he went down to the 
stables, three hundred feet under the hill, where a hundred 
ponies spent their leisure hours, to tell Christopher what had 
happened to him. But Christopher was already gone. 
Some other boy had him out, and Joe reported to his new 
job with a heavy heart. 


E DIDN’T have much time that day to think of Chris- 

topher. All day long he was on the electric mule, 
rushing through the miles of tunnels that materialized out 
of the impenetrable darkness ahead, only to be devoured 
by the equally dense darkness behind. The operator taught 
him how to stop at the side workings, run out a little ways 
on the switchings, pick up the single cars of coal left by 
ponies like Christopher, return to the main track and then 
roar through the darkness to the next side working. Some- 
times, before returning to the central dump, they would have 
as many as twenty or thirty small coal cars on the train. 

He couldn’t think much of Christopher because there was 
too much doing all the time on the electric mule. Every 
half mile or so the tunnel 
would be blocked by a 
door, used to control 
ventilation and to prevent 
the spread of fire from one 
section of the mine to an- 
other. These doors would 
always fly open just be- 
fore the train reached 
them, but you had to 
watch the speed of your 
mule to prevent crashing 
into them before the auto- 
matic device opened them. 
And by the time Joe had 
picked up all the waiting 
cars, and had _ passed 
through all the safety 
doors, and had begun to 
wonder wistfully about 
Christopher and how he 
was getting on with his 
new tender, then the train 
would reach the noisy 
dump and he’d have to 
tend to the business in 
hand. 

The first two or three 
times he reached the 
dump he was so excited 
he almost forgot Christo- 
pher. The electric mule 
hauled all twenty or 
thirty cars onto a track 
that was laid in a huge 
cylindrical frame, like a 
gigantic pipe. Then the 
electric mule scurried out 
of the pipe, large clamps 
came down to hold the 
Cars against the tracks, 
and the whole pipe ro- 
tated until the cars were 
upside down. The coal, 
of course, dropped out in- 
to a huge bin, from which | 
it was fed to the broad 
tubber belt which carried 
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it five miles underground, from one belt to another, until it 
reached the barges in the river. The operator of the electric 
mule made Joe take the train into the rotary dump, and by 
the end of the day Joe knew just the right speed and the 
right place to stop and felt that he had been born on an 
electric mule. 

In spite of all this, however, Joe couldn’t forget Christo- 
pher, and when the day’s shift ended he stopped by at the 
stalls on the way out to see if his friend was through work. 
Christopher was there, munching disconsolately at his oats, 
and at the sound of Joe’s voice he turned around and pricked 
up his ears and rubbed his muzzle hard against Joe’s shoul- 
der, so that he got it all black with coal dust. 

“T didn’t ask to be taken away,” Joe told his friend 
vehemently, for Christopher was looking at him reproach- 
fully. “They said it was a promotion, and I thought mebbe 
you’d be glad ter know that I’d been promoted.” 

Christopher whinnied at this and burrowed his muzzle 
deeper into Joe’s shoulder, and pawed the ground. Joe 
told him all about the electric mule, and what he had been 
doing all day, and Christopher gave him to understand 
what he thought of the new boy, which wasn’t much. Joe 
finally left just in time to catch the last cage for his shift, 
but before leaving he looked at the new name over Christo- 
pher’s stall, and saw that John Weimer was the boy who had 
taken his place. 

After supper he forsook his game of checkers and his 
favorite thriller, and looked up the Weimer family. The 
moment he saw John he decided that Christopher wasn’t 
going to get on at all well with his new tender. He didn’t 
like John’s looks at all, but for Christopher’s sake he tried 
not to show it.” 

“How did you and Christopher make out?” he asked. 

“Christopher? Oh, that ornery pony o’ yours. He'll 
never set no mine on fire with his speed, not that critter.” 

“He’s plenty fast enough,” Joe retorted indignantly. 
“He likes to think now an’ a while, that’s all. You jist 
don’t understand a pony like him.” 

“No, an’ I ain’t tryin’ ter. He’s goin’ ter understand me, 
or I'll take a whip to his bloody hide.” 

“You dassn’t,” shouted Joe, almost choking with fury. 
“‘Jist let me see one mark of a whip on Christopher, an’ I'll 
lick ye till ye leave the mine.” 

Joe looked mad enough to lick his weight in wildcats, and 
John hastily decided that after all he’d try to understand 
Christopher. ‘But he’s gotta get more speed on him,” he 
declared sullenly, saving his self-respect by this assertion. 

“You have a heart-ter-heart talk with him,” advised Joe. 
“‘He’ll meet ye halfway, will Christopher. But mind ye, 
I’m goin’ ter watch him fer signs o’ the whip.” 





He somehow caught hold of the side and tumbled into the empty runaway 
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Joe was as good as his word. Punctually every day at the 
close of work he stopped in to see Christopher and to assure 
himself that he was not being mistreated. These daily 
meetings strengthened the bond between them, and Chris- 
topher looked forward to them so much that he would never 
touch his oats until after Joe had arrived and left. 


| THE meanwhile Joe had become a full-fledged operator 

of the electric mule. Were it not for Christopher, he 
could have been happy in his work. He thought of buying 
Christopher and pasturing him on some of the company’s 
land, high above the mine. But mine ponies were scarce 
in that district, and he was curtly informed that the com- 
pany’s ponies were not forsale. From then on, Joe’s thoughts 
were devoted to schemes for persuading the company to 
part with his friend. 

One day, just as Joe had hauled a train of cars into the 
rotary dump, a dull boom reverberated through the work- 
ings. He felt his heart thump heavily, and a clammy sweat 
broke out on his forehead. He looked at the men about 
him, They, too, stared at each other with fear in their 
eyes and tongues stuck in dry throats. For a second that 
seemed like an eternity, everyone waited, rooted where 
they stood. An explosion had occurred somewhere in the 
mine, and if it spread it would be only a few seconds now 
before following explosions would occur and they would be 
trapped like rats. 

A bell rang, a loud, clanging bell, which shook the men out 
of their immobility and set excited tongues babbling. That 
bell was the signal to drop all work and report at once to 
the main shaft. All over the mine, through miles and miles 
of workings, similar bells were ringing. The explosion was 
localized, but there was still danger and the men must get 
out as soon as possible. 

The dump foreman issued a sharp order, and men left 
their posts and crowded around the train of cars. The 
compressed air motor spun around, dumped the coal out, 
and Joe quickly made contact with his mule and hauled 
out the cars. Men tumbled in, the foreman took a swift 
count, and Joe turned on the juice and the train roared out 
of the dump towards the cage. As they passed by side 
workings that branched off from the main tunnel, myriad 
points of light appeared as miners poured out of the 
workings on their way to the shaft. Joe stopped his train 
at each branch and picked up these men. In the sixteen 
other main tunnels of the mine, other trains were doing 
likewise, and load after load of miners were soon dumped 
at the foot of the lift which led to the outside world and 
safety. 

Joe dumped his men, and, without waiting for orders, 
returned to the central 
dump on the chance of 
picking up a few more 
men. His second trip 
netted about a score of 
miners and a third trip 
brought in the last few 
in his division. He could 
now, with a clear con- 
science, join the groups 
who awaited their turn for 
the cage. But he didn’t. 
He couldn’t go above 
until he learned more of 
the accident. There was 
always the chance that 
Christopher. ... . 

He listened eagerly to 
the excited talk that 
buzzed around. An ex- 
plosion had occurred in 
the sixth division. He 
paled. That was the new 
workings, the section 
which he and Christopher 
had covered. He tried to 
ask questions, but the 
people who knew the de- 
tails were all too busy to 
bother with him.  Fi- 
nally, however, he dis- 
covered that an explosion 
of fire-damp had resulted 
in a squeeze in a main 
tunnel which had en- 
tombed all the miners in 
that division. ll the 
miners and, of course, 
Christopher. The mine 
was being cleared of 
workers until it was cer- 
tain there would be no 
secondary explosion, and 
in the meanwhile an exca- 
vating party was at work 
rescuing the trapped 
miners. 

(Concluded on page 78) 
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On the Last Down 


 Shrimp’s 
hurt!” cried 
the crowd and 
sat in awed 
silence as 
Coach Gordon 
and others 
rushed to his 
assistance 


CONCLUSION 


ERWIN PREP’S last game before the big 

clash with Fansler was a tartar. Wayne 

University journeyed to Merwin with a band 

and five hundred cocky rooters in support of 

the best football eleven that Wayne had ever boasted. 

Wayne had pointed for the Merwin contest because it 

would be a great feather in their caps if they could win it, 

Merwin laying claim jointly with Fansler for the Prep con- 

ference championship. Wayne Academy was not a member 

of this conference but saw an opportunity in this game to 

declare themselves unofficial champions should Merwin 
go on and defeat Fansler the following Saturday. 

“Shoot the works!” was the slogan, and Wayne could 
afford to do it since the Merwin game was the last one on 
their schedule. 

On the other hand, Coach Gordon of Merwin was hopeful 
of his team’s taking the Wayne game in a stride. Due to 
Shrimp Abbott’s flashing play, Merwin had ridden through 
the season on high and now that the eleven was about to 
face its supreme test, the Coach was most desirous of its 
being able to hurdle the last obstacle without too much being 
taken out of it. The Wayne game, as originally scheduled, 
had been intended as a let-down before the big contest, but 
Wayne’s surprisingly strong team forced its recognition of 
anything but a set-up. ; 

“Play just hard enough to win,” Old Baldy advised his 


By Harold M. Sherman 


Illustrated by Robert A. Graef 
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men in the locker room before the game. “By that I don’t 
mean for you to take Wayne too lightly, but I want you to 
save yourselves as much as possible. There are Fansler 
scouts in the stands intent on getting a line on our forma- 
tions. If we can come through without revealing special 
scoring plays so much the better. Go in there—rush them 
off their feet the first quarter—get a safe lead and then play 
defensive football. I'll send Shrimp in the first time you 
get the ball in Wayne territory! Everybody out!” 

Merwin’s starting line-up took the field on the run, being 
greeted by a booming cheer from the stands. It was the 
last home game for Merwin and a tremendous crowd had 
turned out in tribute to her undefeated warriors. Merwin’s 
answer to this thunderous home support was a fifty-yard 
runback of Wayne’s opening kickoff, right half Jerry Scott 
carrying the ball. He was finally downed by three frantic 
Wayne tacklers on Wayne’s thirty-two-yard mark. 

“Hold ’em!” shrieked nervous Wayne supporters. 
“What’s the matter out there? Steady down!” 

On the next play something went wrong somewhere behind 
the line. Possibly a misunderstanding of signals. At any 
rate, quarterback Bill Simpson was downed for a four-yard 
loss with his back turned to the line, waiting for some one 
of his backfield men to take the ball. The Wayne rooters 
took heart at this. Third down and eight yards to go. 

Coach Gordon waited no longer. He tapped his midget 
quarterback on the shoulder. 

“Shrimp,” he said. “This is too good a scoring chance for 
us to lose. There may not be many breaks in the game 
like this. Go in and see what you can do!” 

The slender substitute quarterback bounded onto the 
field and reported to the referee. 

“No, no! Don’t take me out!” appealed quarterback Bill 
Simpson, with a glance toward the sidelines. “The game’s 
just started!” 

But the Coach motioned him in and the field rocketed 
sound at the sight of “the little runt,” as many affectionately 


called him, marshaling the Varsity around him and preparing 
to call signals. 

“Get that little guy!” exhorted the captain of the Wayne 
eleven. “Force ’em to kick!” 

Wayne braced on its thirty-yard line, attention focused 
on a little bundle of energy behind the Merwin forward wall— 
a wall of forms which had suddenly begun to bristle omi- 
nously, 

“You'll get who?” right guard Tubby Roland retorted. 
“You can’t stop that boy Abbott any more’n anyone else! 
He’s going right through you babies for a touchdown!” 

The confidence Merwin team-mates had built up in their 
pint-sized quarterback was supreme. He had never failed 
them. So long as they had opened up the holes, he had 
done the rest. Eight yards to gain for a first down! All 
right, they’d help Shrimp get it! 


HE ball snapped back and the two opposing lines met, 

straining hard against each other as the midget quarter- 
back, pigskin tucked under one arm, raced as if to circle 
left end. The stands screamed prematurely in anticipation 
of Shrimp’s getting away for one of his spectacular runs but 
Shrimp outsmarted the crowd as well as pop-eyed opponents 
by suddenly passing ahead to left end Dooley, who grabbed 
the ball at his finger tips, juggled it, pulled it to him and con- 
tinued on with a clear field ahead. The play could not have 
been better timed and Dooley tore down the field madly 
pursued by two Wayne tacklers. He was stopped on the 
five-yard line by a desperate flying tackle after a dazzling 
run of twenty-five yards. Merwin rooters went mad. But 
Dooley, instead of accepting credit for himself, patted Shrimp 
jubilantly on the back. 

“Have to hand it to Shrimp!” cried an admirer. “He 
doesn’t hog the pigskin for himself!” 

“Hog the pigskin!” took up someone nearby. “That 
pun is terrible!” 

“Pun? What pun?” asked the first, perplexedly, eyes on 
the game. “What you talking about? Yea! There goes 
Shrimp! He’s got the ball this time! Look at Tubby open 
up that hole! And look at Shrimp shoot into it! He’s over! 
No—they got him on the one-yard line! Oh, well—one 
more play!” 

It required two more plays, however, to put the ball over. 
Wayne broke through and downed Jerry Scott for a yard 
loss before Shrimp again took the ball, skirted right end, 
then cut in as he saw a small opening and hurtled his slight 
body over the goal. The stands arose in tumultuous tribute. 
Shrimp’s presence had again proven the touch of magic 
needed to produce a touchdown. 

Shrimp dropkicked goal and the score was: Merwin, 7; 
Wayne, o. Coach Gordon’s strategy in rushing his midget 
quarterback into the game after the first plays was thus 
vindicated. 

Merwin kicked off and it was Wayne’s ball on their eighteen- 
yard line. Line plays failed to gain and Wayne, on a fake 
punt formation, pulled a daring forward pass that was good 
for twenty yards, placing the ball on their thirty-eight-yard 
stripe. The visitors continued a determined advance ‘0 
Merwin’s twenty-one-yard mark, where Shrimp leaped up and 

intercepted another pass to regain possession of the ball. 
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Play for the remainder of the quarter and on into the sec- 
ond then ranged back and forth between the twenty yard 
ines of the two teams. Wayne, getting second wind after 
Shrimp’s entrance into the game, had more success than any 
previous team in stopping him. Shrimp was good for short 
gains every time he took the ball, but he wasn’t getting away 
as often on long runs. The possibility, however, of his get- 
ting loose whenever he carried the ball, kept the stands in a 
constant state of hysteria. 

And, finally, with three minutes left of the first half, 
Shrimp did get loose near midfield on one of his charac- 
teristic open field dashes. He left a string of dazed and 
frantic tacklers in his wake as he dodged this way and that, 
changed his pace, reversed his field and skirted the sidelines. 
It was while trying to evade his last would-be tackler, down 
aground Wayne’s fifteen-yard line, that Shrimp was driven 
out of bounds, tackled fiercely and thrown heavily. He 
landed with his right shoulder taking the brunt of the im- 
pact against one of the wooden benches occupied by the 
Wayne squad. The bench had been quickly emptied, of 
course, as substitutes saw that a collision was likely. And 
when Merwin’s tiny quarterback did not rise after the fall, 
a great murmur of sympathy and concern resounded through 
the stadium. 

“Shrimp’s hurt!” cried the crowd, and sat in awed silence 
as Coach Gordon and others were seen to rush to his assist- 
ance across the field. Team-mates, headed by Tubby, 
reached Shrimp’s side first as Shrimp was being lifted to his 
feet by the Wayne man who had tackled him. 

“How are you, old boy?” asked his opponent, anxiously. 

Shrimp opened his eyes hazily and moaned. 

“My shoulder!” he gasped. 

“Here! We'll take him!” offered a grave-faced Coach 
Gordon and Shrimp was hurried, protesting, across the field 
toward the Mer- 
win bench. 

A great roar 
of tribute went 
up as it was seen 
Coach Gordon 
was taking his 
pony backfield 
man from the 
game, spectators 
being scarcely 
mindful of the 
substitute who 
ran in to take his 
place. 

“Wonder how 
badly hurt he is?” 
gasped a specta- 
tor when, a 
moment later, 
Shrimp was 
sighted leaving 
the Merwin 
bench in the com- 
pany of Trainer 
Jacobs, bound for 
the Field House. 

“Don’t know,” said another. ‘But he 
got an awful wallop. Say—if this should 
put him out of the Fansler game!” 


THe mere suggestion brought a chill ~*~ / 

silence from those around. Shrimp Os 
not in the Fansler game meant but one ~ 4” 
thing to Merwin supporters—defeat! 
Those who had followed the team through 
all its games could not see it otherwise. 
With Shrimp, his team-mates had been a 
great eleven; without him, they had been 
just a team. Striking evidence of this 
was given in the plays that followed. Dis- 
heartened by Shrimp’s injury and removal 
from the game, Merwin lost their excellent 
scoring chance and the half ended with 
Wayne’s punting out of danger. 

“This is anybody’s game yet,” saida / 
Merwinite, uneasily. ‘They may need 
that touchdown they missed, badly!” 

In the locker room between halves the 
name of Shrimp was on every team mem- 
ber’s lips. To their great relief, Shrimp emerged from the 
trainer’s room and met them with a reassuring smile. 

“Just a shoulder bruise,” he informed. “ Jakie strapped 
me up. I feel fine!” 

Tubby looked at his room-mate dubiously but said 
nothing. “Just the same, I don’t intend to use you this 
half,” said Coach Gordon. “You men will have to protect 
that touchdown lead.” 

“We'll do it!” promised Captain Crawley. ‘You take it 
easy, Shrimp! Save yourself up for next week against 
Fansler!”” 

Shrimp nodded, soberly, jaws tightening. 

Prva he repeated. “You bet! I'll ve ready for 
em!” 
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The third quarter developed, almost at once, an alarming 
situation for Merwin. A Wayne eleven, roused to a fighting 
pitch, came back on the gridiron determined to wipe out the 
touchdown advantage held over them and sweep into the 
lead. The little fellow who had been the Jack-in-the-hox 
that Wayne feared would jump out on them, had done his 
jumping for the day. They saw him now, seated on the bench 
among the Merwin substitutes, but the midget quarter- 
back’s right shoulder was padded, and he, quite obviously, 
made no attempt to use his right arm. 

“Merwin’s shot her bolt for the day and it’s our turn 
now!” the Wayne coach had told his team. 

The bolt which Wayne then proceeded to shoot tore the 
throats of wild Wayne rooters to shreds. Twice, on batter- 
ing marches from deep in her own territory during that mad 
third quarter, Wayne fought the ball up the field and over 
a stubborn Merwin’s goal line, Captain Crawley’s frenzied 
pleas to “Hold for Shrimp!” notwithstanding. Wayne just 
would not be denied. And, as the game went into the fourth 
and last quarter with Wayne leading 13 to 7, the tide of 
battle was distinctly in her favor. It was a case now of 
Wayne’s playing on the defensive and holding her lead to 
the finish and one of the biggest football upsets of the season 
would be realized. Mud-smeared grins, indicative of the 
confidence which was now Wayne’s, spread over the faces 
of her eleven men as they taunted their grim-faced oppo- 
nents who had now been made the underdogs. 

“A one man team—you guys!” razzed one of the Wayne 
linesmen. ‘And now that your one man is 
gone what are you? Pink Teal” 

Merwin’s answer to this was a determined 
drive which carried the ball to Wayne’s forty- 
yard line and raised the hopes of her support- 
ers. But here Wayne held viciously and forced / 






Dooley was stopped on the five 
yard line by a desperate flying 
tackle 


a punt. There were six minutes 
remaining of the game and the fans 
groaned. They came to life an 
instant later when quarterback Bill 
Simpson’s punt rolled dead on 
Wayne’s three-yard line and Bert 
Reed, Merwin’s right end, downed 
it by falling on it. 

“Yea!” shrieked a Merwin 
rooter, ‘Now Wayne’s in a hole! 
They’ve got to kick out from behind their own goal line! 
Block that punt!” 

The stands took up the cry. On the Merwin bench all 
was excitement. This might easily prove a deciding break. 
Coach Gordon clenched his hands nervously, and besought 
the Merwin line to smash through. His charges would have 
to do something quickly if they were to avert the season’s 
first defeat. Such defeat would be a crushing blow just 
before the Fansler contest. 

Mad screams went up as Merwin’s forward wall rose to the 
occasion and plunged through the opposing line, swarming 
down upon the kicker. Captain Crawley, leaping into the 
air in front of the kicker, partially blocked the punt, enough 
so that the ball, turning end over end, sailed on @ line out 
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across the field and was taken in by right half Jerry Scott, 
who ran it back to the twenty-two yard mark before being 
downed. 

“Now, come on, Merwin!” implored her supporters. 
Here’s your big chance! Get a touchdown!” 

Going into the huddie, quarterback Bill Simpson appealed 
to his fellow players. ‘“‘Let’s go, gang! Let’s show those 
eggs that we’re not a one man team!” 

Merwin team members nodded, grimly. As Simpson 
finished calling signals they returned to position, the ball 
snapped back and the two lines met as a run around end 
was attempted. But an alert and furiously resisting Wayne 
team bumped aside the ball carrier’s interference and brought 
him to earth for a one yard loss. Second down and eleven 
yards to go! 

Coach Gordon, the strain telling on him, leaped from the 
bench and paced along the sidelines. He was joined almost 
immediately by a slight but familiar figure who, eyes blazing, 
had tossed aside blankets and sweater. 

“Coach!” announced Shrimp, as the Merwin stands, 
sighting him, came to their feet with a terrific din, “I’m 
going.in!” 

Old Baldy shook his head, pushing the midget quarter- 
back toward the bench. 

“You’re not going in! Don’t be foolish!” 

“But my shoulder’s all right! Look! As proof, Shrimp 
slapped his injured shoulder with his left hand. 

Noting the cause of the crowd’s sudden hysteria, Captain 

Tim Crawley 
’ shouted to his 
team-mates: 
“Hey, guys! 
Shrimp’s com- 
ing in! Time 
out, referee! 
Time!” 

A The whistle 
shrilled and 
Merwin team 
members 
glanced _hope- 
fully, appealing- 
dy toward the 

sidelines. 
‘*Please, 
Coach!” Shrimp 
“T tell you I’m all right! Ask 





insisted. 
Jakie!” 

Trainer Jacobs, standing nearby, reserved 
his opinion. 

“Go in!”’ Coach Gordon yielded. ‘But 
don’t you run with the ball. Make the team 
do the work. You’re being in there may turn 
the trick!” 

“Okay!” cried Shrimp, and raced out on 
the girdiron. 

It is doubtful if ever a player received warmer welcome 
from his home crowd and doubtful also whether the appear- 
ance of this same player was ever more unwelcome to a 
visiting delegation. 

“Just my luck!” moaned quarterback Bill Simpson, as 
he trudged to the sidelines. ‘I never get a chance to 
show my stuff in a pinch!” 

“Signals!” called Shrimp, as team members, wonderfully 
pepped up, surrounded him. 

A double pass behind the line, Jerry Scott carrying the 
ball with Shrimp as the fake ball carrier, sent Jerry reeling 
around end for eight yards. Third down and three yards 
to go. Ball on Wayne’s fifteen yard line. On a reverse of 
this play, with left half Hugh Drake supposed to carry the 
ball, the pass from center went bad. 

“A fumble!” shrieked the crowd. 

“A free ball!” shouted a voice. 

And the pigskin was sighted rolling into Merwin’s back- 
field with the small form of the midget quarterback, giving 
chase, madly trying to retrieve it. 

Shrimp caught up to the ball on the twenty yard line 
with Wayne tacklers madly pursuing him. But instead of 
falling on the oyal he brought a gasp of surprise by scooping 
it up and continuing another five yards toward his own 
goal, then veering to one side in a wide circle which put 
distance between himself and his pursuers. It was a canny 
maneuver for, had he stopped and turned about at the 
point of his recovering the pigskin, he would have been 
struck down by the enemy almost instantly. 

Merwin supporters saw in Shrimp’s heroic attempt at a 
runback only the hope of making up the lost ground. But 
as the slender figure, with legs churning up black splotches 
of sod behind, again reached the fifteen-yard line, there were 
those who had sudden surging hopes that he might, in some 
miraculous manner, keep going. Shrimp’s wide, circling run 
had spread the two teams out over quite an area and had, 
at the same time, given his own team-mates a chance to 
organize a smattering of interference. 

The five yards’ mark ground under Shrimp’s flying feet. 
Ahead of him the huge form of Tubby Roland rose up to 
block a lunging tackler. Shrimp leaped over their bodies as 
(Continued on page 50) 
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" Model Airplane Building % F. a. cotlns 


O BUILD a model 


airplane, which will 
give a good account 
of itself aloft, one 
must understand the principles 


of its design and construction. 
A very smart looking model, 
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triangular base and the motor 
is attached to the projections 

The best plan is to slightly 
mortise the sticks to be joined 
without cutting far enough 
through to weaken them, as 
shown in the accompanying 


Wire 
bearing for 
Propeller Shale. 
when cross brace 
ts nol used 





apparently perfect in propor- 
tion and workmanship, may 
prove to be a very cranky affair 
once it has left your hand. You 
may have followed the instruc- 
tions of the builder to the letter, 
only to have your craft sideslip 
and nosedive in the most ex- 
asperating manner. 

Model airplanes, like the 
large racing and commercial 
craft, have long since passed 
the experimental stage. To- 
day these amazing little craft 
fly a mile and a half and remain 
aloft for ten minutes or more 
without “refueling.” A model 
airplane flight is in some re- 
spects a more remarkable per- 
formance than that of a man 
controlled machine, since the 
airplane must climb aloft, 
right itself, and ride the baffling 
air currents unaided. The boy 
who watches the successful 
flight of his handicraft, may 
take a peculiar pride in his 
achievement. 

The success of your model 
aeroplane will depend on the 
perfection of all its parts. 
Like a chain, it is only as strong 
as its weakest link. The gen- 
eral workmanship must be of a 
high order. You must combine 
the greatest possible lightness 
of all the parts, with sufficient 
strength. The propellers and 
the strength of your motor and 
their adjustment must be just 
right. Your model may ap- 
pear to be very spick and span, 
but if it is heavy and clumsy, 
the frame or wings out of pro- 
portion, or the motor too weak 
or too strong, you will be un- 
able to achieve a long steady 
flight. 

The selection of material 
offers no serious problem. 
Strips of wood suitable for 
model building and other parts can be readily procured from 
the supply houses, and are so light that they can be sent 
through the mails at a trifling expense. Even if a boy can- 
not afford to buy the best material he can find some con- 
venient substitute near at hand. A good looking serviceable 
model aeroplane can be made out of almost any kind of wood. 
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FTER experimenting with every conceivable form of 
frame for the model aeroplane, builders seem to agree 
today upon a simple triangular design. 

The requirements of the frame are very simple. It must 
provide a support for the motor of rubber strands and be 
strong enough to withstand the pull of the rubber when 
wound up tightly. At the same time, it must be as light as 
possible in order to save weight. Upon this frame will be 
supported one or more wings in such a manner that they can 
readily be moved backward or forward. 

The frame of a modern racing model measures about ten 
inches in width, and tapers to a point forty inches ahead. 
This makes it possible to mount a motor of rubber strands 
forty inches in length. The long frame, also, makes it pos- 
sible to place your wings far apart and if desired, to use 
three wings. The base is large enough to support two pro- 
pellers and give them room to turn. 

In noting the following directions, remember that the idea 
is to give the general principles involved in model aeroplane 
construction. The measurements given are those of the 
best flying models of the day, but they are not the last word 
in model building. The aim is to give you an intelligent 
general idea of how to go ahead and leave the rest to you. 
In this way you will be able to experiment intelligently, 
and may be able to design models with new and original 
ideas. 

To build your model, first construct a triangular frame 
with a base of ten inches, and sides forty inches in length. 
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drawing. To assure rigid j joints, 
glue the parts together anq 
bind them, preferably with 
silk, while the glue is still yet. 
Be sure that every detail of the 
work is neat and smooth, {or 
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You will require two sticks each measuring one-quarter of 
an inch by one-eighth of an inch and forty inches in length. 
These may be made of some strong straight grained wood, 
such as pine or ash. Some of the best models are made of 
balsa, which combines extreme lightness and strength. 

The third side or base of the triangular frame should be 
made preferably of bamboo and measure some eight inches 
in length. It is important that every part of the model be 
finished with the greatest care, so that it will offer the least 
possible resistance to the air. . The sides of the frame should ° 
be smoothed, sandpapered and varnished. There should be 
no sharp or rough edges. The model aeroplane supply houses 
have a special finish which may be bought cheaply, but in 
its absence a thin varnish will answer. 

The building of the frame is a simple matter of carpenter- 
ing. The idea is merely to fasten the sides together smoothly 
and rigidly. The peak of the long triangle may be made by 
slicing off the ends of the sticks until they fit together snugly, 
leaving an aperture at the base of the triangle of ten inches. 
The joint should be glued firmly and wound with silk or fine 
wire. The work should be done so neatly that when the 
glue has hardened the joint can be smoothed off and the end 
sharpened. It will be the entering edge or nose of your model 
airplane. 

The base of the frame must be strong enough to hold the 
sides firmly in position and assure rigidity when the motors 
are tightly wound. The rubber exerts a very strong pull, 
considering the size and lightness of the frame. The joints 
must be strong enough to make the triangle rigid and pro- 
vide a sufficiently strong foundation for the anchorage of 
the motor. The strands of rubber are looped upon hooks at 
either side of the frame. This construction must be at once 
strong and simple. 

In the model we are describing, the stick at the base of 
the triangle extends out half an inch from the corner of the 
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your model must be finished as 
perfectly as a violin. 

In building a frame you may 
prefer to draw the triangle. 
actual size, upon a sheet of 
paper and prepare the three 
sides of the frame and lay them 
on the design. 

The idea to bear in mind js 
that you are building a tri- 
angular frame, which must be 
true and strong, even when 
subjected to the strain of the 
propeller’s pull. If the frame 
is pulled out of shape ever so 
slightly by the propeller, it is 
useless. 
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HE frame is strengthened 

by two or more braces 
running crisscross from side 
to side. The braces are made 
preferable of thin strips of 
bamboo measuring about 5-16 
by 1-8 of an inch. It is well 
to use a fairly large brace, 
since the weight of these strips 
is very trifling, and they play 
an important part in making 
the frame rigid. The braces 
may run straight across or 
may be crossed as indicated in 
the drawing. They may be 
attached to the sides by cut- 
ting the ends of the braces and 
gluing and binding them in 
position. 

There are several ways of 
mounting the hooks for your 
propellers at the base of your 
frame. The model airplane 
supply houses furnish several 
metal parts to serve for anchor- 
age, which will be found very 
convenient. They are cheap 
and will save you considerable work. The rubber strands of 
your motor must be attached to the front end of the frame 
by looping them over hooks firmly fastened at the point. 
A set of hooks, which can be easily placed in position, may 
be bought for a few cents and secured in position by gluing 
and binding them with silk or wire. One such attachment 
fits neatly over the nose of the frame. If you can’t get these 
conveniently, use a piece of stiff wire bent into the form of a 
hook, and bind it in position at the base of the frame. 

The mechanism for mounting the propeller may also be 
bought cheaply from the supply houses. It consists of a 
metal bearing or tube. The shaft of the propeller passes 
through the bearing which is inserted in the outside section 
at the base of your frame. The bearings may be made of 
stiff piano wire. There is considerable difference of opinion 
among the most successful model builders as to mounting 
the bearings, and since the adjustment is simple it will be 
found interesting to try different forms. 

The main wing or plane for this model should measure 
thirty-two inches in length, with a depth of five inches. The 
elevator should be ten inches by four inches. The frame oi 
the wings may be of pine, spruce or balsa. The large wing 
is constructed with two strips which need not measure more 
than 1-4 x 1-16 inches. For the ribs, use balsa or bamboo, 
cut it very thin, say 1-32 of aninch. It will be found help/ul 
to draw an exact outline of the wing you are building on 4 
large sheet of paper and cut the parts and lay them out on 
the plan before putting them together. The front or enter- 
ing edge of the wing is formed of a strip 25 inches in length. 
The wing should have five ribs, spaced five inches apatt. 
Attach the ribs to the edges by mortising slightly and glu- 
ing and binding firmly in position. The ends of the wings 
are made of thin bamboo strips, joining the front and 
rear edges. The front elevator is made with two strips 

(Concluded on page 77) 
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N THE “Sertao,” or backwoods, of southern Brazil, 
But to-night 
Most of the 

natives were crowded about the doorway of old 
Paulino, the village leader, and listening to what he said to 
the stranger, a blond-haired, tall young American, The 
night being cool, the fire burned briskly in its hollow in the 
foor; it shone full upon old Paulino and his guest, and lent a 
queer look to the barefoot, dark-skinned men in the doorway. 


darkness had spread over the village. 
there was little thought of slumber. 


They seemed tense, even frightened, and they 
were. Old Paulino was telling the stranger about 
poor little José, who was missing, and about the 
“Corpo,” the ghost of the River of Souls. 

“Meu Deus, what a horror, that Corpo!” 
breathed Paulino, his eyes wide. “Ora, 
Americano, it floats in the night like a fog 
wisp, but it has shape, human shape, and it 
makes sounds—a low, thin calling, and, when 
the wind blows, a dryish rustling. Ugh! It zs 
dry, dry and white, for it is dead, it is a corpse 
that cannot sleep. It calls softly: ‘Venha! 
Venha!’ and a man who dares listen is drawn 
through the dark jungle, drawn ever nearer—” 

“But look here, senhor,” a voice interrupted 
in awkward Portuguese; and Jim Crocker, the 
young stranger, born and brought up five 
thousand miles away from this caboclo village, 
leaned forward impatiently on his stool. “A 
thousand pardons, senhor, but what about 
little José, your nephew? Didn’t you say he 
had gone, poor lad, to the valley of this ghost?” 

Jim’s half-year in the Sao Paulo interior had 
taught him something about tact. He knew 
better than to poke fun at village superstitions. 

After a long moment which was soundless, 
except for a shifting of nervous feet in the 
doorway, old Paulino answered: “Yes, we— 
we fear so.” Paulino’s bearded face was 
averted, his deep voice unsteady. ‘“‘The boy 
rode away toward the River of Souls this 
morning, boasting that he would seek out the 
Corpo’s lair, but people thought he jested, for 
I have ordered, senhor, that no one, night or 
day, venture into the valley of the ghost. 
The thing sleeps in the grave by day, to be 
sure, but——” 

“Senhor Paulino!” Jim had interrupted 
again; the village leader’s explanations were 
too long. “And you now believe that José 
did go to the valley, and that now he is still 
there, and in trouble. Then, senhor’—the 
tall nineteen-year-old American leaped to his 
feet-—“let’s go out and find him! Why sit 
here like this?” 

The village leader, hesitating, folded his 
arms and looked at Jim across the fire, and the 
young northerner saw in 
him a dignity which was 
unimpaired by his ragged 
clothing. This old caboclo 
was superstitious, all right, 
but no fool. “Seu Ameri- 
cano,” said Paulino, “we 
searched for the lad 
throughout the afternoon, 
and failed. We sit here 
to-night, senhor, because 
at night the call of the 
Corpo is death. We’re 
men, senhor, but afraid.” 

The tall, khaki-clad 
youth whirled and faced 
the doorway, the group of 
silent, frightened villagers, 
and stared beyond them 


at the illimitable Brazilian 
night. Gosh, that poor 


kid, all alone out there! 
Jim swung ’round again 
and confronted old 
Paulino, “Senhor, that 
ghost can have no grudge 
against me, a stranger! 
Senhor, I’m going out to 
look for the boy José— 
Will you have a man guide 
me to the valley rim?” 
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Jim reached the mud wall, 
half visible in thin bands 
of moonlight 


The River of Souls 


By A. C. Bailey 


Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


The bearded caboclo stood up; his shadow loomed gigantic 
and strange against walls and thatching. ‘“‘You mean, 


amigo,” he asked slowly, “‘that you, who two hours ago had 
never seen this village, would risk your life, risk your life, 
senhor, for that boy?” 

“Why not?” Jim demanded. 

The stalwart old caboclo strode forward past the fire, 
one rough hand extended, while his deep voice, though un- 
raised, filled the shack with vibrant sound. 


“My Ameri- 
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cano,” he pronounced, “may the blessing of the Bom Deus 
be with you forever. On to the River of Souls, senhor! ‘I, 
Paulino Edmundo dos Anjos, will guide you!” 


T WAS not ten minutes later that two men, mounted on 
tough, fast little horses, plunged at full gallop down the 
single village street; and under the clear, far-reaching moon- 
light they could hear only the click of harness fastenings, the 
thud of unshod hoofs, and now and then, growing ever 


fainter behind them, the long caboclo 
cry: ‘‘Boa viagem, senhores! God be 
with you!” Coming out upon a stretch 
of open pasture, Paulino wheeled sharply 
to the left, and led the way southward 
over rolling country that was part 
grassland and part jungle topped here 
and there by Parana pines. 

When the going was smooth, Jim 
looked ahead often at the village leader. 
He was a straight, fine rider, old Paulino, 
and the 44-40 carbine that was slung 
across his back made him look redoubt- 
able. And what about little Jos¢? Jim 
always wondered. He'd fallen and got 
hurt, probably, and was lying out here 
in the night, and was hungry, cold, 
and scared half to death. Poor kid. 
It was tough, at that, to grow up believ- 
ing in spooks. Spooks. Certain words 
of Paulino’s ran again and again 
through Jim’s mind: “It is dry, dry 
and white, for it is dead... . It calls 
*Venha! Venha!’ and a man who dares 
listen is drawn through the dark jungle, 
drawn ever nearer-——” 

What was it, after all, that underlay 
that fairy-tale? Was there some snake, 
some mad beast? Was there—Jim’s 
horse, wheeling, plunged him into vel- 
vet blackness. The animal had followed 
Paulino’s from a moonlit campo into a 
stretch of jungle. 

“Slow!” called Paulino. ‘“We’re 
almost at the valley rim—it’s but six 
kilometers from the village.” 

Jim reined in. Side by side, on 
sweating, puffing horses, the two men 
rode ahead through the blackness at a 
walk. Emerging after a time into the 
open, they stopped and gazed out along 
a narrow wooded valley that 
sloped down from under their feet 
and stretched out to a small 
river, no more than a mile away. 
To Jim the valley seemed shaped 
much like a stadium, with them- 
selves at the top of the bowl, with 
the river wandering past the 
open end. 

“The River of Souls,”’ Paulino 
muttered, pointing, ‘‘and the 
valley of the Corpo.” 

“T know,” said Jim. He was 
thoughtful—a little uneasy. The 
place looked innocent; under the 
vertical moonlight every tree- 
top of the valley’s floor and 
slopes was clearly revealed. Jim 
looked in vain for gaunt dead 
i trunks, for cliffs, for the gleam of 
a swamp. Gosh, if the natives 
had invented a ghost—for a mild 
little park like this—they must 
have had a blamed good reason! 


The tall youth, motionless in the saddle, drew a long, uneven 
He continued to gaze, fascinated, at the jungle 
expanse below them as he said: “I thank you, Paulino, for 
showing me the way. Will you take my horse back with 
you; senhor? He would be of no use down there—there are 
just wandering cattle paths, you say.” 

“Yes,” murmured the caboclo vaguely, and sprang down 
to the ground. Jim stared at him in surprise. 

“What’s this, Paulino, something wrong? You—you’re 
going back, aren’t you?” Jim struggled to hide the sudden 
hope that was in his voice. 

“No,” the village leader answered. His tone was strained, 


(Concluded on page 57) 








Birds Astray 


By Lee S. Crandall 


Photographs Reproduced 
through the Courtesy of 
the New York Zoological 


WO boys were paddling a canoe 

in the Hudson River, just off West 

Soth Street, in New York City. It 

was late on a hot summer after- 

noon and they were idling along, not far from 

shore, trying to cool off. Suddenly the atten- 

tion of the lad in the bow was attracted by a 

splash in the water ahead. Something seemed 

to be swimming, or trying toswim. Paddles 

sprang to life, and in no time the canoe was 

alongside the struggling creature. As the light craft swept 

by, the forward boy shifted his paddle to one hand, and 

with a quick movement scooped up the swimmer. It proved 

to be a bird, but so thoroughly water-soaked that even a 
Scout could not have named it. 

Without losing headway, the canoe curved in toward 
shore, the stern paddle doing the work. Once safely ashore 
the boys made a closer inspection of their prize, but could 
make nothing of it. The Zoo seemed the proper place for 
a creature so strange, but the hour was too late for the trip 
across the Bronx. So the bird went home with one of its 
rescuers, safely enclosed in a pasteboard box. 

















Here’s a queer fellow from Chile, Bougainville’s white-breasted 


Cormorant or Shag 
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A group of Screech 
Owls look us over 


very long distances with comparative safety, and 
it seems natural to find among them the world’s 
greatest distance fliers. The Arctic Tern breeds 
in summer, as far North as it can find land to 

rest on. Its winters are spent in the 





Next morning, when I arrived at 
my office in the Zoological Park, 
the boys were waiting for me. 
They told me their story and 
proudly exhibited the box. I could 
hear movement within it and knew 
that the occupant was at least 
alive. Lifting the lid gingerly, I 
peeped inside and saw a Scaled 
Quail, smooth of plumage and 
bright of eye. 

Quail rank with hens as swim- 
mers, and it is a far cry from the 
arid Southwest to the Hudson 
River. We could only suppose 
that the bird had escaped ‘from 
cage or aviary, had been frightened 
into flight as it wandered: about 
and had dropped into the river, 
exhausted. 

This tale is no stranger than 
hundreds that can be told by the 
average naturalist. The power of 
flight is a wonderful gift, and the 
twice-a-year migrations of birds 
are truly marvelous. Yet the 
same ability that permits these 
accomplishments, often results in 
serious troubles. Flightless birds, 
like the Kiwi of New Zealand, 
never seek refuge on ships, hun- 
dreds of miles out at sea. But that is what happens to 
many waifs, however strong of wing, when they encounter 
heavy fogs or screaming gales, which drive them from their 
course. 

A great deal has been learned, during recent years, about 
the migrations of birds. These consist, of course, in a general 
movement southward, at the approach of autumn and a 
return wave northward, early in spring. Detailed studies 
have shown that the routes for each species are well defined 
and that, when conditions are normal, they are closely fol- 
lowed. Uncounted years have passed, and many geographi- 
cal changes must have taken place during the development 
of these lines of flight. This, no doubt, accounts for the 
fact that land birds often make their twice-a-year passages 
over great expanses of water, apparently without necessity. 





NE of the most curious of these flights is that of the 
Golden Plover. Those that breed along the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean move eastward to Nova Scotia, in the 
autumn, and then strike out straight over the Atlantic for 
the northern coast of South America, over 2,000 miles 


distant. If the weather is favorable, they do not alight , 


until they have reached their goal. Then, continuing over 
land, they work their way still farther southward, to Ar- 
gentina, where they pass the winter, more than 8,000 
miles from their nesting ground. Strangely, the return 
journey is made by an entirely different route, the birds 
passing northward through Central America and the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

The Golden Plovers that nest in Alaska pass their winters 
in Hawaii. Since this lovely island is at least 2,000 miles 
from the mainland, and since there are no intervening 
islands on which tired birds may rest, the Plovers have to 
make this distance in a single flight, or perish in the sea. 

Sea birds, that can alight on the water, are able to travel 


This Duck Hawk is getting ready to use 
those long talons of his 


Antarctic, over 10,000 miles away, 

These two examples will serve to 
illustrate the tremendous amount of 
work that has been done on the 
travels of birds, and the great num- 
ber of facts that have been accumu- 
lated concerning them. But these 
are mass studies and the adventures 
of the luckless individuals that stray 
from the path are learned only by 
chance. Each year, many thousands 
must be lost at sea, but more than 
most of us realize are saved by 
dropping on ships. The first 
Prothonotary Warbler I ever saw 
came aboard a ship on which I was 
a passenger, more than 200 miles off 
the coast of Georgia, just before sun- 
down, It was quite exhausted and cer- 
tainly could not have kept up much 
longer. Next morning, it seemed 
much stronger, and before noon it 
took off toward land, apparently with 
every expectation of reaching it. 

But stronger birds than warblers 
often get into difficulties. The 
Duck Hawk is one of the swiftest 
and most powerful birds of flight, 
yet it gets into trouble more often 
than one would expect. During the 
past twenty-five years, no less than 
ten Duck Hawks, picked up at sea, 
have been presented to the New 
York Zoological Park. During one 
northward voyage of the steamer 
El Dorado, four of these seemingly 
tireless birds came aboard, three in the Gulf of Mexico and 
one “south of Hatteras.” All were brought safely to New 
York. New York’s Zoo is only one of the many similar 
institutions which might receive such birds, and the ship’s 
cat is the only member of most crews that gives a thought 
to bird waifs. Certainly no more than a fraction of the 
birds blown out to sea are lucky enough to find a ship, and 
since hundreds of species are subject to such misfortune, 
speculation as to the number of birds that lose their lives in 
this way each year soon runs into figures that would puzzle 
an Einstein. 

The sea is not the only menace that lies in the path of 
the traveling bird. » Great cities, like New York, are ordi- 
narily avoided, but the line of flight may lie directly across 
them and when fog or storm arises, birds often are forced 
to alight wherever they can. When this spot happens to 
be in a crowded residential or business district, curious 
things may happen. During every migration season, spring 
and autumn, Zoo telephones are busy with news of strange 
birds in unusual places. 





Owes are fairly frequent visitors. On one occasion, 
when my telephone bell rang, I heard a whispering voice, 
which demanded my confidence. When this had been 
assured, I was told that a small owl had been found in the 
cellar of a manufacturing house in Thirty-third Street. The 
owner of the cautious voice was the shipping clerk, who had 
discovered the bird. He begged me to send someone down 
at once to get it, and warned me to have the messenger ask 
for the shipping clerk and no one else, again insisting on the 
greatest secrecy. For the boss was a very superstitious 
man, and if he knew there was an ow! in the cellar, he would 
have it killed at once, to ward off whatever misfortunes are 
supposed to follow such visitations. Moreover, he would 
be certain to discharge any of his employees suspected of 
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A common Barn Owl looking almost white in 
the dust. His cree-cree-cree or sudden scream 
is heard even. in the villages, although the 
author is seldom seen 


harboring a creature so ominous. The bird 
proved to be a screech owl, which was removed 
with such discretion that I feel sure the kind- 
hearted clerk was able to retain his job. 

When a Zoo telephone rings, anything may 
happen. So when the receiver once brought me 


the voice of a terrified woman, I was prepared The Screech Owl is the smallest of our “horned” owls, also 


for anything, from a chance rattlesnake to a wan- the commonest. Its tremulous, wailing whistle is one of 
our most characteristic twilight bird notes 


dering lion. But this lady had been alarmed 

by something, to her, even more dreadful. There 

was an owl in her bedroom! She was a resident of the lower 
Bronx, and in accordance with her unsuspecting custom, had 
left her window open during the evening. At the usual hour, 
she entered the room to retire. But when she switched on 
the light, the blazing eyes of a large owl glared at her from 
the whiteness of her bed. She retained sufficient presence of 
mind to snap off the light and to slam the door as she leaped 
out. She spent the night on a cot in the living room. Next 
morning, she called the Zoo. No, she didn’t know whether 














The Griffon Vulture like others of the same species, 
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stones came to hand as readily as they must have done in the old cave days. 

At any rate, a lady resident of a great apartment house looked down, 
astounded, from her third story window, upon a sight which must have 
seemed very strange to her. For the boys in the street, laying down 
before them a barrage of their natural weapons, were madly pursuing a 
female Ring-necked Pheasant. Confused and frightened by wild yells 
and bouncing stones, the bird was running at top speed, weaving to and 
fro across the pavement. Evidently convinced that it could not escape 
by this method, it chose the pheasant alternative and crouched in the 
gutter, behind a convenient barrel. Certain that the chase was about to 


reach a happy ending, the 












or not the bird was still there—she hadn’t 
dared to look. She felt she might alarm it 
and besides, she thought such a matter should 
be handled by one with experience with wild 
animals. She might spoil the whole thing 
by clumsy interference. 

This looked like a real emergency case, 
and a keeper, learned of owls, was promptly 
sent to the scene. He was greeted at the 
door by an agitated woman, evidently doing 
her best to remain calm in the face of danger 
and the promise of trouble, which even the 
Bronx believes to follow in the wake of owls. 
With cat-like tread, the six-foot keeper 
mounted the stairs, and paused before the 
bedroom door. Softly he opened it and 
peered in. As he did so, he looked straight 
into the eyes of a large Barn Owl, which returned his startled 
gaze for an instant, and then shot out of the still open 
window. As far as the keeper was concerned, it was only 
a good story, but tales of haunted houses have had even 
more trivial beginnings. 


CENTURY ago, there was plenty of game in the 

upper reaches of Washington Heights and the Bronx, 
in New York City. During more recent years, it has become 
less abundant—so much so, in fact, that hardly anyone 
would select the pavements of West 184th Street as a 
promising hunting ground. Yet, not long ago, the small 
boys of that vicinity enjoyed a bit of old-fashioned sport. 
Probably an excusable lack of experience, coupled with a 
city ordinance against firearms, accounted for their weapons, 
which from the sporting point of view were not strictly 
ethical. But the spirit of the chase was there and sticks and 





Another picture of a Barn Owl, the ‘‘ Monkey- 
faced Owl” of towers and steeples. The effec- 
tiveness of his raids on mice is amazing 


boys paused for a council 
of war. Then one of their 
number, probably selected 
for unusual skill in the 
woodcraft of 184th Street, 
laid aside his club and 
crept stealthily toward 
the barrel. He reached 
the near side of it without 
alarming the bird. His 
companions watched in 
awed silence as he drew 
himself together, paused 
for an instant, and dove 
head first over the barrel, 
hands extended to seize 
his prey. 

Unfortunately for him, 
the prey was absent when 
he arrived, and a fine 
exhibition of nose-scrap- 
ing was the only result. 
For at his first move to- 
ward the barrel, the 
frightened bird had rock- 
eted on frenzied wings, 
straight up into the air. 
Imagine the feelings of 
the lady on the third 
floor, when the bird, 
seeming to shoot straight 
at her, landed on the 
fire escape, not two feet 
from her staring eyes. 
Here was a problem with 
which New York apart- 
ment house residents could 
hardly be expected to cope. Yet our lady calmly accepted 
the responsibility that had come to her so suddenly on 
hurtling wings. She thought first of the police, then of 
the A. S. P.C. A. She realized that before either could 
arrive, the bird would probably have departed. She 
looked about the room and her glance fell upon an empty 
wooden box, waiting its turn to go down on the dumb- 
waiter. Her plan was instantly formed. Seizing the box 
in one hand, she stole to the open window and peeked 
out. The pheasant was still there, crouching low, relying 
instinctively on the protective coloration which would have 
served it well in more natural surroundings. Holding the 
box in tightened grip, the woman paused. If she could 
only do it! Then—bang! The box dropped over the bird 
and the chase was ended. 

The boys in the street looked up with admiration and 

(Concluded on page 82) 
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PART IV 


HE following morning, hot and early, found the 

three chums hard at the task of getting the dino- 

saur head ready for removal. So slow and 

painstaking had been the previous day’s work 
demanded by Rodney that Dave and Hugh had grown all 
but discouraged at the little that appeared to have been 
accomplished. Such exacting labor could not help but prove 
disheartening to youths untrained in the great care paleon- 
tologists had learned to give in the removal of fossil deposits. 
But Rodney wanted to make certain that their chiselling 
would not cut into any part of the skeleton, and he would 
not permit them to hurry even though all were impatient 
to be off to Mule Shoe Ranch, where they hoped, by tactful 
inquiry, to ascertain who owned the land which held their 
discovery. 

“We've got to get this head out today,” Rodney de- 
clared, ‘‘and I think we can do it if we stick right at it.” 

“But how are we going to move this big mass of rock 
once we do get it chiselled out around the head?” asked 
Hugh, gazing at the cliff in perplexity. 

Rodney grinned. “I wondered how long it was going to 
be before you thought of that,” hesaid. “I’ve been thinking 
and wondering about it since we started. Even if we were 
able to chisel this portion loose containing the skull, it 
weighs too much for us to budge. But it’s just occurred to 
me that we might be able to use our horses to advantage. . .” 

Dave and Hugh studied the rock formation and then 
looked back at Rodney, frankly puzzled. 

“Horses?” Dave repeated. ‘‘How could our horses pos- 
sibly be any help? Where is there a place on this rock for 
us to get a purchase? There are no places to fasten anything 
toand...” 

“We'll have to make places,” declared Rodney, ‘chip 
down the rock around the skull until it’s only supported 
by small pillars of stone. We can then attach one end of 
our lariats to these pillars and the other end to the pommels 
of our saddles, give our horses the ‘giddap’ at the same time 
and pull the rock from the cliff!” 

“Boy, you’ve got a brain that must weigh as much as 
the rock!” complimented Dave. ‘‘That idea sounds like a 
whiz to me!” 

The two boys set to work at once under Rodney’s in- 
struction and the arduous task of chipping, chipping, chip- 
ping was continued throughout the morning and well into 
the afternoon. The boys were dripping with perspiration 
ana lame from their exertion when, at last, Rodney declared 
their labors to be at an end. 

“T think we can break her loose now,” he decided, after a 
careful examination on all sides of the huge rock, “‘and it’s 
my opinion that we’ve done a corking job. The rest of that 
skeleton in behind hasn’t been damaged a bit. Notice how 
the body of the dinosaur has become twisted and lies with 
its side toward us instead of straight in the cliff? You can 
begin to see the outline of it now. I suppose old Mother 
Earth has jammed and packed this monster down as com- 
pact as she could in order to make room to bury all the other 
forms of life that once lived. Say, when you stop to think 
of all the millions of years that this earth has existed, in one 


Litile Falls was a reproduction of the days of the Forty-niners 
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state or another, and of the trillions of different things that 
have lived on it, don’t you wonder that their skeletons 
alone don’t make a pile that would reach to the moon?” 

“Never thought of that!” gasped Dave. ‘Suffering 
cats!” 

“There would have been a pile like that if it hadn’t been 
for decomposition and decay,” said Hugh; “everything 
here would have been smothered and cluttered up with the 
relics of dead things. But, say—isn’t Nature wonderful? 
She sweeps the old earth clean of all forms just as soon as 
life is through using them. . . and, this way, she makes room 
for the trillions of forms to come—yours and mine, for in- 
stance!” 

Dave held up his hand. “Hold on, Hugh! That’s far 
enough! I can feel goose pimples on my legs as big as eggs. 
When you get to thinking and talking about the forces that 
make this old world go around it’s enough to make the big- 
gest minds in the country dizzy—let alone my feeble ap- 
paratus. All it does is to give me an eerie sensation, so 
spooky that it wouldn’t surprise me if I’d hear old Mother 
Earth’s voice any minute!” 


RINGING up their horses the chums commenced prepa- 

rations at once for the attempted removal of the rock 

by fastening one end of their lariats firmly about the high 

pommel of their stock saddles, and carrying the rope back, 

making the other end secure around one of the stone pillars 
beneath the rock-encased head. 

“Better tighten the cinches on your horses,” directed 
Rodney, referring to the broad bands of leather which 
passed around each horse’s belly and held the saddle in 
place; “‘want to be sure everything’s ready to stand a 
strain.” 

‘All set!” announced Dave and Hugh a moment later. 

At a signal from Rodney they then mounted their horses 
and rode them away from the cliff till the ropes pulled taut. 

“Now we three want to make this pull together,” said 
Rodney, looking back at the lines, ‘‘so watch me now. 
Watch me! . . . Giddapl” 

Dave and Hugh slapped the rumps of their horses with 
Rodney’s: command and the animals strained forward, 
exerting a slow, steady pull. There followed an instant of 
great uncertainty, which was relieved by a sharp snap as the 
pillars broke off close to the base of the rock and the huge 
piece dropped from the cliff, being dragged over the rough 
sandstone for a distance of perhaps fifteen feet before the 
horses could be stopped. 

“Bravo!” cried Dave. “She worked!” 

Whereupon Rodney, with shouts of glee, produced a 
camera and insisted on poses beside the cliff as well as the 
rock. He was kidded by Dave and Hugh for the elaborate 
care he was taking to make a record of everything that was 
done but Rodney’s answer was, ‘‘We must be scientific!” 

It was then the work of three-quarters of an hour to dig 
a hole some hundred feet down the slope in ground that was 
not so rocky, as a hiding place for the dinosaur head. 

“‘Fellows,” addressed Rodney, as they were about to 
attach their horses once more to the stone and drag it to the 
hole, “‘whether you realize it or not, this is a historic mo- 
ment in our lives and I call upon you to properly observe it. 


First, I want each of you to take your chisels and carve your 
initials somewhere on the rock containing this skull.” 

“Okay!” assented Hugh. “T always did like to carve my 
initials in things!” 

“Huh! Putting my initials on this makes me feel like 
engraving letters on a tombstone!” said Dave, as he set to 
work. 

“Tt is a tombstone,” emphasized Rodney. ‘One that’s 
held the remains of this dinosaur millions of years!” 

“Ugh!” was Dave’s shuddering retort. 

“Got your initials down?” asked Rodney. “Now chisel 
after them—the date!” 

“Gee! You’re not taking any chances on our not being 
able to identify this, are you?” said Hugh. 

“Not much!” rejoined Rodney, grimly. “A scientist 
always marks his specimens to prevent possible dispute 
later.” 

Finishing with this, it required but a few minutes for their 
horses to drag the rock down the slope and into the hole. 

‘‘We commit thee to the ground once more for but a little 
while,” chanted Rodney, in mock ceremony, as he dropped 
the first shovelfull of dirt in upon the dinosaur’s head. 

“As if the old bozo cared!” said Dave. ‘He’s probably 
miles away in dinosaur heaven!” 

“Or maybe hiding behind another cloud,” speculated 
Hugh, with an uneasy glance skyward. 

“Glad I thought to bring the camera along,” remarked 
Rodney; ‘‘now I can send these pictures of our discovery 
to Dad and he can tell something about it.” 

Having buried the dinosaur’s head and smoothing off the 
ground so that no tell-tale evidence of the burial spot re 
mained, the chums covered the tracks made by the rock’s 
being dragged from the cliff and were then ready for de 
parture. About three hours of daylight was left. 

“We'll hide our implements here,” said Rodney, “as we'll 
be out again as soon as we can locate the owner of this 
property and get his permission to remove the skeleton 
No use of our toting this stuff all the way in.” 

“Good!” approved Dave. ‘You planning on taking a 
peep at Dugan’s camp on the way home?” 

“For just a minute!” replied Rodney. ‘We'll have to 
hurry now to reach the ranch before dark . . . but Iamcurious 
to see if that cow bone specialist is still lowering the Raw- 
hide Creek bottom!” 

And so, giving their horses the reins, the three chums, 
with a satisfied glance back upon work they considered well 
done, headed down the canyon on a route that would take 
them past the Dugan camp and on into Mule Shoe Ranch. 


2s ELL, here we are!” announced Rodney after a little 
more than a half mile’s jog along the rim of the 
canyon. ‘The camp of the world famous paleontologist of 
Little Falls who isn’t known outside his home town, lies 
just below! And who can tell what we’re going to see doing 
there now?” 
“Who can tell?” echoed Dave, grinning, as he pulled his 
horse up and peered down into Rawhide Creek bottom. 
“Hello!” exclaimed Hugh. “They’re still digging—and 
how they’re digging!” 
New excavations were visible, it appearing that Mr. 
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Dugan had caused 
the work to be 
pushed forward with 
feverish haste. 

“Poor Mr. Du- 
gan!” laughed Rod- 
ney. “Looks to me 
like he’d started 
something he can’t 
finish and his pride 
won’t let him quit. I 
don’t think he’s any 
nearer a discovery 
than he was when we 
saw him last. Come 
on, guys! As long as 
he keeps that wild 
stuff up, were safe!” 

A purplish haze 
had fallen over the 
prairie as the chums 
rode into the hollow 
in which Mule Shoe 
Ranch was _ hidden. 
They had driven their mounts hard in a race against the 
setting sun and had lost by about two miles, losing also a 
chance to sit at the festive board, being compelled to call 
around at the kitchen. 

One of Rodney’s first acts was to write a long letter to his 
father describing the ‘‘find’’ in detail and promising to send on 
photographs as soon as the films could be taken to town and 
developed. He made mention, too, of the paleontologist of 
Little Falls, writing in part: “It looks like Mr. Dugan’s 
digging a new reservoir for the State. He’s terribly in 
earnest about the whole thing and he seems to be a pretty 
influential man in these parts. We're doing everything 
possible to keep our ‘find’ absolutely quiet, as a consequence. 
Hope you’ll be home by the time this letter reaches. It’s 
about time we were returning East but we want to stay out 
here now long enough to see this thing through.” On com- 
pleting the letter, Rodney dispatched it by air mail. 

The following morning the three boys made a point of 
seeing Grizzly Neck Wiley to inquire from him if he chanced 
to know the name of the man who owned the property at 
the place they described. 

“Three-quarters of a mile off Rock Cliff Trail to the left, 
eh?” repeated Grizzly Neck, scratching a grizzly chin. 
“Why, if I’m not mistook, the land belongs to a feller by 
the name of Bert Fisher. He’s stopped at the ranch once 
or twice when he was a-visiting it!” 

“You know where he lives?” asked Rodney, eagerly. 











“Last I knew—at alittle place called Crandall’s Backwash.” 

“Where in Pete’s sake is that?” 

“Seventy miles from here on a line straight through Little 
Falls.” 

“Gee! There’s a two-day trip by horse easy . . . unless— 
can she be made by auto?” 

“As far as Little Falls. After that the going’s tough,” 
replied the boss of the ranch, regarding the boys curiously. 
“‘Say—what you boys discovered out there? You aiming to 
buy this land?” 

“We...er.. . just want to see Mr. Fisher about some- 
thing,” said Rodney, cagily, as Dave and Hugh looked to 
him for answer. 

“Now looky here!” spoke Grizzly Neck, his interest 
growing, ‘if you’ve run onto a vein of copper out there, let 
me in on it! I'll put up half. ..no, I'll put up all the money. 
We'll go in fifty-fifty!” 

The three chums grinned, and shook their heads. 

“No such luck!” they rejoined. ‘We'll tell you what it’s 
all about later.” 

“You boys are pretty close-mouthed, aren’t you?” snapped 
Grizzly Neck, “going off on these two and three day trips. 
I didn’t think you could stick on a horse long enough to go 
far. So you’re traveling seventy miles to call on Bert Fisher, 
eh? Well, give him my best when you see him. And if 
you’ve discovered anything valuable on his property and 
haven’t let me on it, I’ll tie each one o’ you to bronchos and 
turn ’em loose!” 

“Don’t worry,” reassured Rodney. ‘“There’s nothing 
out there you’d care two hoots about!” 


HE twenty-six-mile journey in to Little Falls en route to 

Crandall’s Backwash in the quest for one Bert Fisher, 
was uneventful except that it consumed almost four hours 
of tedious time in the saddle. 

“‘T don’t believe I’ll ever get to the point where I’ll actu- 
ally enjoy horseback riding,” grumbled Hugh. ‘“‘Ifit wasn’t 
a necessity out here I doubt if you’d ever get me on a horse!” 

And it was Hugh who sighed most relievedly when Little 
Falls was reached and he could dismount and stretch his 
legs while Rodney went into a dinky, dingy one-story building 
which carried a photographer’s sign in the dirty window. 


PITCHERS TOOK FILLUMS DEVELOPPED 


It appeared as though the words were purposely mis- 
spelled as the photographer’s idea of an advertising stunt. 

“This guy’s evidently trying to reproduce the days of the 
Forty-niners,”” mused Dave, as he and Hugh waited for 
Rodney to return that the journey might be resumed. 

‘“‘There’s a funny little old man runs this place,” Rodney 
reported on coming out. ‘‘He wanted a week to give us 
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prints on those six exposures but I got him to promise ’em 
in three days by offering him double pay. He mumbled 
something about not wanting to be rushed. ‘Everybody 
rush, rush, rush! No good! That’s what kills people— 
rush!...*’ He must be right. He doesn’t look as if he’d 
moved fast in his life and I’ll bet he’s over eighty!” 

On leaving Little Falls and continuing on in the direction 
of Crandall’s Backwash, in the hopes of finding Bert Fisher, 
owner of the land which held their dinosaur discovery, the 
chums had occasion to verify Grizzly Neck Wiley’s statement 
that the “going” would be tough. The climb was uphill and 
along a winding, narrow road in country that was mountain- 
ous. Despite the difficulties of travel, however, the boys put 
twenty more miles behind them before they called it a day. 

“Only twenty-four miles tomorrow!”, mumbled Hugh, as 
he slid from his horse; ‘‘and then, enly seventy miles back 
again. And all this over the remains of an animal that lived 
millions of years ago! It doesn’t seem right!” 

“What you need is a good night’s sleep,” soothed Rodney, 
“Rest your weary bones... !” 

“Bones! They’re commencing to get on my nerves!” 
rejoined Hugh. 

“Get inside your sleeping bag and keep still!” ordered 
Dave. “Do you want to get me started?” 


RANDALL’S BACKWASH wasn’t much of a place as 

places go but it served as a congregating spot for a 
gathering of miners, prospectors and sheep men who roamed 
the hills and mountainous country or worked their claims. 
A flimsy general store was the only building of note and it 
stood on a road, the first presentable and passable looking 
road the boys had encountered in many a mile. Several 
trails converged at Crandall’s Backwash also, which caused 
the dot on the map to be enlarged at times with a shifting 
population. Just now, however, a deathly quiet pervaded 
the place—with only three humans in sight and these three 
appearing to be asleep or dozing in front of the General 
Store. As the boys rode up the loungers scarcely shifted 
position, the lankiest of the three merely opening his eyes 
and his mouth wide enough to give answer to the inquiry 
Rodney hurled at him. 

“Bert Fisher? . . . You'll find him inside this here store. 
He’s the prop!” 

“‘What’s he mean—prop?” whispered Dave. 

“The proprietor,” answered Rodney, and Dave looked 
foolish. 

Entering the store the boys were surprised to find a plain 
but cleanly kept place. It was jam full of merchandise, 
most of which looked like the accumulation of years—but 
all supplies were neatly, if compactly, piled. A counter in 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Pee-Wee Harris, 


Begin the Story Here 


EE-WEE HARRIS, Super-Scout, Patrol Leader 

Extraordinary, and self-appointed protector of all 
who needed his assistance, has taken a keen interest in an 
old man who lived on a derelict barge with his grandson 
Sammy. This old barge captain, Pop Rossey, made a 
precarious living by carving knick-knacks, but his barge 
was perfectly fascinating to the impressible Pee-Wee. 
He decides that Pop shall exhibit his wares at the annual 
bazaar. He tries to sell the idea to the Girl Scouts who 
are working on the project, and the opposition only 
strengthens Pee-Wee’s determination. 


PART II 


ERE the trails divide and if you are a girl you 
can follow Elsie and her giggling group in the 
furtherance of the grand three-day event, which 
was to put East Village on the map. 

But if you are a boy you will follow in the manly foot- 
steps of Pee-Wee as he trudged down across the fields to the 
river next morning, with a heavy load in his arms and a 
heavier load on his mind. To be sure, he bore an apple pie, 
two cans of salmon, and a package of Indian meal to palliate 
the sad news which he carried, in addition to his ominous 
scowl. 

“T gota lot of things,” said Pee-Wee on reaching the barge, 
“and I’m going to stay here all day and we're going to have 
lunch and maybe even I'll stay to supper and show you how 
to make fritters only I haven’t got any raisins but I got a 
lot of peanuts and maybe these will do. Gee whiz, we don’t 
have tb worry.” 

The little house on the barge seemed cosy enough and 
Pee-Wee could think of no greater joy than spending the day 
here and talking with the old man and his grandson as they 
worked. For Pop Rossey’s discouraging experience had 
not caused him to relax in turning out his odd handiwork. 
He sat on a box whittling away, with fresh shavings all 
about him. ‘It’s good to have a stock ready,” he said, 
“maybe they’ll go big at that ruction.” By which he meant 
the bazaar. 

“And I got a clean shirt I’m going to wear there,” said 
Sammy. ‘ We’re going to build a counter like, and put up a 
sign that says THE HARBOR. Isn’t that a good idea for 
a booth? And Grandpa says you can stand there and call 
the people because you’ve got a good loud voice.” 


Pee-Wee trudged across the 

fields with a heavy load in 

his arms and a heavier load 
on his mind 
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“Girls, they don’t even hear loud 
voices,” gaid Pee-Wee darkly. “All 
they can do is talk crazy nonsense 
and giggle.” 

This seemed an unfavorable comment 
on the people with whom Pop Rossey 
was expecting to cooperate, but he was 
too guileless to sense the drift of Pee- 
Wee’s talk. 

“Gee whiz, I 
wouldn’t be a sissy 
and bother with ba- 
zaars,” the baffled 
promoterannounced. 

“ Ain’t we going to 
go there?” inquired 
the simple Sammy. 

“No, because they 

haven’t got sense 
enough,” said Pee- 
Wee. “All they 
could do was make 
fun of me when I 
asked them. I'll get 
even with them all 
right, you see. A lot 
they care about good 
turns! Anyway we 
got some eats and 
I’m going to stay 
here; even I'll be 
here every day be- 
cause this is Easter 
Vacation.” 


8 Bes IS sequel 
seemed a Water- 
loo indeed after Pee- 
Wee’s initial triumph 
over the minion of the law, and poor old Pop Rossey seemed 
crestfallen. “I guess maybe, Sammy, we better drift down- 
stream and in the bay some tug or other will give us a haul. 
Maybe if the inspectors takes the barge because it’s con- 
demned, they might leave us have this deck-house still; 
we might put it up in a lot somewheres, Sammy.” f 
It touched even the stout heart of Pee-Wee to hear these 
hapless wanderers considering their predicament. The poor 
old man in his condemned barge had apparently staked all 
on the hope of being unmolested up this unfrequented river. 
Now it appeared that he could not peddle his wares in the 
town and could not afford to be towed down to the bay. He 
might drift down on the tide, but his unpiloted barge would 
be picked up floundering in the harbor and probably taken 
away from him. 
Whichever way old Pop Rossey looked he saw only the 
) dreaded poorhouse and separation from his grandchild, 
his companion and the object of his gentle care. There 
was something pathetic, nay heroic, about his last despair- 
ing attempt to stave off the inevitable by 
utilizing his skill at sailor’s handiwork. And 
here he was, marooned up a strange river, 
sitting in this little deck-house, his only 
home, amid a very ocean of shavings and 
surrounded by these quaint products of his 
jack-knife. 

Perhaps he and Sammy had exaggerated 
the possibilities of profit at the bazaar. But 
if they could not earn much there, at least 
they did not need much, and they would be 
in a harbor safe from the meddlesome hands 
of the authorities. There was no dissem- 
bling their keen disappointment. 

“Don’t you care,” said Pee-Wee, never 
daunted. “TI’ll get even with them. And 
anyway Sammy and I are going up into 
town and try to sell some of these things 
to the stores and I'll bet we'll get some 
money that way. You wait and see.” 


apis seemed a good idea and that after- 
noon the two went up to the business 
section of the town, each with a windmill and 
a lighthouse. But they returned at evening 
having sold but one which Pee-Wee had suc- 
ceeded in placing with YE RIVERSIDE 
GIFT SHOPPE for thirty-five cents. 
In almost every shop window in town was 





The long, lumbering, clumsy 

barge floundered over into 

the marshes, then out into the 
channel 


an attractive card calling attention to the forthcoming 
“Grand Bazaar and Festival” in East Village. 

“T guess we better drift downstream, hey Sammy?” said 
the old man that evening. ‘Maybe if it was Christmas 
time we could sell some, but we don’t seem to have no luck. 
Wouldn’t you think, now, folks would take to them things? 
Such crazy junk they go in for nowadays? Brass things 
and all such like. Well, folks is funny and most of the things 
one tries to do is against the law.- Wouldn’t you say they 
was kind of odd and pretty like, now?” he asked of Pee-Wee. 

“They don’t even know how to spell SHOP,” said Pee- 
Wee indignantly. “‘Gee whiz, they don’t even know you spell 
it with one P. And they think they’re so smart using the 
word YE—that shows how ignorant they are.” 

“We'll drift down on the tide to-morrow, Sammy. And 
you were a good little friend to us, I’ll say that,” the old man 
added, addressing Pee-Wee. 

“If you have to go to a Home I’m coming to see you,” said 
the stout-hearted little hero. ‘I don’t care where it is, I’m 
coming to see you. And I’m coming down here early to- 
morrow morning and I’m going to drift down with you, and 
I don’t care where I get off, I’ll come home in the train. 
So will you let me?” 

“T guess your mammy will have something to say about 
that.” 

“Do you think I don’t know how to handle mothers?” 
Pee-Wee thundered. ‘Gee whiz, and fathers too. Didn't 
you see the way I even handled a cop?” 

He discreetly refrained from any reference to his astonish- 
ing skill in handling bazaar committees. 


PEE-WEE trudged home heavy hearted. There was a vein 
of the true adventurer in his sturdy make-up, he loved 

odd places and queer outlandish people, and he had enjoyed 
every minute of his acquaintance with this hapless pair. 

On reaching home he found his long suffering household 
in the sun-parlor and lost no time in denouncing them. 

“You'd better go up and wash your hands and face before 
supper, Walter,” said Mrs. Harris. “I do wish you’d come 
in more promptly.” ° 

“Don’t throw your hat on the couch,” said Elsie; “and 
don’t sit down on it either. Can’t you see I’m laying my 


things there?” 
December 
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“To-morrow night I won’t be here at all,”’ said Pee-Wee 
darkly. 

“Thank goodness for that,” said Elsie. 
| «And I’m not going to the bazaar either, and you needn’t 
expect me to come down and get you,” warned the hero. 

“Where are you going to-morrow, Walter?” his father 
asked, not looking up from his paper. 

“T’m going with Sammy and Pop Rossey on the barge,” 
said Pee-Wee. ‘‘They’re going to drift down on the tide, and 
down at the brickyards, he says most likely there’ll be a tug 
going down and they’ll tow us. Anyway they’re going to 
get down to the bay somehow because tug captains do good 
turns even if they don’t get paid for it, because they all 
know Pop Rossey. And you needn’t say I can’t go because 
two Boy Scouts went with the Martin Johnson expedition 
to wildest Africa and one Boy Scout went with Commander 
Byrd to the South Pole and one was going to go up with 
Lindbergh only he didn’t because Lindbergh didn’t start so 
he wasn’t to blame and two of them were lost in the Adiron- 
dacks for five days and one fell down a cliff all by himself in 
the Rockies—that shows,” he paused for air at the conclu- 
sion of this masterful argument. ‘Even I was going to go 
with the Martin Johnsons myself only I didn’t,’’ he added. 
“Even that’s what the word Scout means—going places 
alone.” 


“Vi I ask how you expect to come back?” asked his 
father. 

“1’m coming back by train,” said Pee-Wee, “and if you say 
a Boy Scout can’t go alone in a train that proves how much 
you don’t know about Scouting—geeeee whiz!” 

“T wish you wouldn’t say gee whiz so much, Walter,” said 
his mother. 

“Do you know what the head man of the Boy Scouts 
said?” Pee-Wee thundered. “He said a Scout can’t get lost 
if he has a tongue in his head——”’ 

“Well you certainly have that,” said Elsie. 

“So I’m going to go down the river with them because 
finding is keeping and I invented them—I mean discovered 
them—and they’re going away because girls are so mean 
they won’t let them come in the bazaar to sell their things.” 

“Your idea is to be put ashore somewhere down in New 
York and come back by train; is that it?” 

“Sure and a barge can’t sink anyway even if it floated 
to Euro “os 

“Well, I don’t know as there’s any particular danger in 
it,’ said the doctor, always inclined to be considerate and 
reasonable. 

““Gee whiz, Pop Rossey, even he used to go after whales,” 
said Pee-Wee. “Even he went-around Cape Horn in a 
schooner. Even he got 
bitten by a shark.” 

“Well,” said the doc- 
tor, “I think I’d like to 
meet such a fine old salt 
as Pop Rossey——”’ 

“Heavens, don’t let 
Walter bring him here,”’ 
said Elsie. ‘“He’s just 
an old peddler, and J 
think it’s ridiculous——” 

“Well, I’ll stroll down 
there with Walter in the 
morning,” said Dr. Har- 
ris, “and meet our old 
friend. I don’t think 
the adventure sounds so 
tremendously hazard- 
ous. But I do think I’d 
like to see Walter off.” 

“You see him that 
way now,” said Elsie 
sweetly. “‘He’s always 
off.” 

“You'll have to get 
up at six o’clock,” said 
Pee-Wee, “because the 
tide starts down at 
about seven.” 

“IT think I’m scout 
enough to do that,” said 
the doctor. 

“And I’m going to 
take some crullers too,” 
said Pee-Wee. “And I’m 
going to take two cans 
of beans. And I’m go- 
ing to take some pota- 
toes to roast them.” 

“Well, don’t you take 
any more sugar,” said 
Elsie, “because I want 
lots and lots of it to 
make candy to-morrow 
night.”’ 

With customary wis- 
dom and foresight Pee- 
Wee had selected his 
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father with great care. With his terrible son Doctor Harris 
was always cooperative and tactful. He checked things up 
without appearing to do so. Pee-Wee often boasted that 
he had a “dandy father” and it sometimes seemed as if he 
believed himself to be the inventor of this patient and under- 
standing guardian. The doctor seldom opposed any ob- 
stacles to Pee-Wee’s tumultuous career. He witnessed the 
turmoil with amusement. 

So the next morning the doctor strolled down across the 
fields with the hero who trudged manfully under a burden of 
commissary stores. And Pee-Wee, mighty Scout though he 
was, never suspected that his father had any other purpose 
than to gaze in awe upon a creature who had sailed around 
Cape Horn and been bitten by a shark. 

But whatever secret purpose lay behind the doctor’s visit 
to Pee-Wee’s latest friends and favorite retreat, he seemed 
fully reassured. Nay, even his kindly sympathy was aroused 
at sight of the poor old man and the wistful boy surrounded 
by their unavailing handiwork. There was, indeed, some- 
thing whimsical and touching about the pair. Through their 
fantastic hopes of profit from these motley toys he could see 
only the shadow of the public institutions which they so 
dreaded. 

“Well,” said the doctor cheerily, “‘life’s a funny thing.” 

“T might do yet only for my rheumatism,”’ said Pop Rossey. 
“And folks, it’s hard to know what they’ll want now, hey? 
Me, I learned to do these things when we’d be becalmed 
hunting sperm whales. Would you believe I sold a many of 
’em in Australia? Whale’s teeth, I could carve you a pretty 
picture on ’em and get ten dollars in some ports. Well, 
and I could carve earrings out of shells too. Sammy’s 
mother, such a pair I made for her. Didn’t I, Sammy? I 
was telling this youngster all about them old whaling days. 
Now I tremble at one of them po-licemen. Maybe it wouldn’t 
be so bad in a poorhouse, hey? Only Sammy, I don’t just 
like to leave him. I says to him maybe he’ll be fetched up 
good, leastways. The trouble is, mister, you got to know how 
to sell these. Making them, that’s not so hard. Well, we 
got a lot of ’em, hey Sammy. They’s just like the big ones 
in Holland.” 

“Well, good luck to both of you,” said Doctor Harris. 

“This boy is a fine youngster,”’ said Pop. 

“Well, you send him safely back,’’ said the youngster’s 
father. 

It seemed to Doctor Harris that poor old Pop Rossey’s 
immediate plans were somewhat hazy. He gathered that 
the old man was known apd kindly thought of by all the 
tugboat men of the harbor, one or another of whom he was 
pretty likely to encounter in the lower reaches of the river. 
His only hope seemed to be, to be picked up by one of the 
good Samaritans and towed to shore in the city where his 
dilapidated old barge would be taken from him. First and 
last the law seemed too much for poor old Pop Rossey. That 
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Pee-Wee, having witnessed this sequel to the old man’s de- 
spairing efforts, would come safely home, his father had not 
the slightest doubt. 


E WAS so touched with the pathos of the situation that 

he was able to see his sturdy little son somewhat in 
the light of a hero, though of course he chuckled at the 
thought of Pee-Wee being in the least way instrumental in 
solving the old man’s problem. , 

“Seems to me you might have let the poor old fellow try 
his luck in your shindig,” he said to Elsie on his return. 
“You’re asking everybody for help; you might render a 
little.” 

“T never heard anything so perfectly ridiculous!”” gasped 
Elsie, calling her mother to witness. “An old street peddler, 
and you want us to fake him up! You're about as absurd 
as Walter. He wouldn’t sell many of his toys there anyway.” 

“‘No, perhaps not,” said her father in a tone of half in- 
terest. ‘‘But the poor old codger might have sold enough 
to buy a night’s lodging or two in New York. Goodness 
knows what he’s going to do. A nice boy, too, that grandson. 
Poor old fellow.” 


MEANWHILE the baffled philanthropist was braving 
the angry waves of the Bridgeboro River, sailing away 
in pride and scorn from & shore which had nothing to offer 
in charity but giggles. 

The kindly tide bore them down stream without any 
escort fee. The long, lumbering, clumsy barge floundered 
over into the marshes, then out again into the channel and 
proceeded now sideways, now stern foremost, and occa- 
sionally bow foremost. 

There was no way to make it go, but this difficulty was 
compensated for by the fact that there was no way to make 
it stop. 

The scene of their gallant progress so far was the upper 
river where the stream pursued a serpentine course through 
woodland and pleasant meadows, with bordering estates. 
Once past Big Kink, which was the last bend, the meander- 
ing stream pursued a fairly straight course down to the bay, 
running for several miles between abrupt shores. 

Like most towns that grow up along rivers, Bridgeboro 
was long and narrow, and seemed a larger town than it was, 
because it stretched for such a distance along the shore. 
Once around Big Kink the barge was expected to proceed 
straight down under the bridge which connected Bridge- 
boro and East Village. 

Big Kink occupies a place in Pee-Wee’s history comparable 
to that of San Salvador in the history of that other renowned 
navigator, Christopher Columbus. It was the first place on 
which he set foot in his spectacular cruise. And it was here 
that he first encountered natives. 

At Big Kink the river made an almost right-angle turn. 
Then, a couple of hundred feet below it made another freak- 
ish turn, and then went straight on down under the bridge 
like a dignified, orderly river. The “kink” was like a big S. 
In the first turn of this kink was a pleasant stretch of wood- 
land along the curv- 
ing shore, popular 
with the boys of 
Bridgeboro, for the 
bathing and fishing 
were good here. If 
one climbed a tree at 
this spot he could 
see the bridge around 
the corner, so to say, 
and would realize 
what a long course 
the river took to go 
avery short distance. 








1 SLOW had been 
the progress of 
the Colbert C. Rossey 
that it was mid- 
afternoon when the 
unwieldly barge, dis- 
daining to make the 
turn with the river, 
floated stern fore- 
most against the 
wooded shore with a 
resounding bump 
and began perform- 
ing its customary 
maneuver of swing- 
ing around. But an 
Ominous grating 
sound informed the 
gallant crew that its 
keel was on the bottom of the river. So there it stood with 
the tide running out, safe in the welcoming arms of Big 
Kink Bend, and settling more securely every minute on the 
gravelly bed of the stream. 

“Here we are till next flood tide,” said Pop Rossey. 
* Ain’t that back luck now? I thought the channel ran close 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Third Scout Law: ASCOUT IS HELPFUL 

He must be prepared at any time to save’ 
life, help injured persons, and share the 
home duties. He must do at least one “Good 
Turn” to somebody every day. 


At Christmas-tide the open hand 

Scatters its bounty o’er sea and land. 

And none are left to grieve alone, 

For Love is heaven and claims its own. 
-—Margaret E. Sangster. 


Kindness is wisdom. There is none in life 
But needs it and may learn. —Bailey. 


So shalt thou always live jollily, for a good 
conscience is a continual Christmas. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


True generosity is a duty as indispensably 
necessary as those imposed upon us by the 
law. — Goldsmith. 


Getting money is not all a man’s business; 
to cultivate kindness is a valuable part of the 
business of life. — Johnson. 


“The final and chief test of the Scout is in 
his doing of the Daily Good Turn quietly and 
without boasting.” 

— Handbook for Boys. 











A S00D TURN is a kindness, a service 


that you volunteer. It may be a very 
little kindness, or it may be a big service, 
but the principle is the same—something 
that you give over and above what might be expected of you. If you 
think about it you will realize that a great deal of the world’s progress, 
and a great deal of what is worth while and fine in our lives to-day, are 
based on the Good Turn Idea, on giving more than we receive. 

Back of the Good Turn is a whole philosophy of life. That is why back 
in the early days of Scouting those of us who were responsible for draw- 
ing up that code which we call the Scout Oath and Law, very definitely 
made provision for the Good Turn Idea. k 

“A Scout is helpful. He must be prepared at any time to save life, 
help injured persons, and share the home duties. He must do at least one 
Good Turn to somebody every day.” 

It was our intention to have this serve as a sound educational process 
to overcome the human tendency to be selfish and te develop in the boy a 
habit as well as his capacity for thinking about others, a habit of looking 
for opportunities to be of service, with the hope that it would help in the 
development of the boy’s character, in making him more disposed to do 
his share as a participating citizen. ; 

The Good Turn stands for usefulness. Every great leader is someone 
who has early in life had dreams of usefulness to others and has continually 
tried to give service in upholding those ideals. 

As a boy, Daniel Boone loved the 
wilderness, and dreamed of blazing 
trails into the unknown for the benefit 
of those to follow. Lafayette’s youth- 
ful ambition was inspired by ideals of 
liberty, and he hastened to place his 
skill and resources at the command of 
the American Colonists when the need 
arose. Abraham Lincoln was only a 
boy when he dedicated himself to. the 
cause of freeing thousands of unfortu- 
nate human beings held as slaves. - 

The Good Turn stands for service. 
Real success, the success that counts 
for something, consists not in what the 
world gives. to the individual, but’ in 
what the individual gives to the world. 
From out of that free gift of service, 
which involves perhaps courage and 


sacrifice, emerge the traits of character _ 


that count in the long run. This is 
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Typical Good Turns Reported Last 
Christmas 


Troop 9—Ishpeming. Mich. Gave eight 
baskets to poor at Christmas- - 
money earned by making and sell- 
ing Christmas wreaths. 

Troop 4—Los Angeles, Calif. Gave approxi- 
mately $50 in form of groceries to 
five needy families in community, 
which was donated entirely by the 
Scouts themselves. 

Troop 40—Portland, Oregon. Provisions 
were supplied 33 persons at 
Christmas, enough being furnished 
for several days. 

Troop 3—Atlanta, Ga. Names of four large 
worthy families procured and each 
Patrol with help of Troop fur- 
nished toys and Christmas dinners. 
These presents were delivered by 
Troop and boys personally. 

Troop 22—New Orleans, La. In company 
with two others, Troop made and 
served coffee and doughnuts to 
10,000 poor people at municipal 
Christmas tree. 

Troop 4 —Brooklyn, N. Y. Christmas toys 
for hospital. 











“success of the truest, finest sort, and without 
lho N these traits of character no success can be 
achieved... Take your stand on a solid rock 


of service and usefulness and you cannot fail 
to attract an opportunity worthy of your ability and ambition. Brain 
service can be hired and so can physical service, but the service of good will 
is the kind that we give as our Good Turn. 

Every man should have a life work, to which he is best adapted, and 
to which he gives his best efforts. But if he is unselfish and tries to 
help other people by giving extra service, more than is required of him, 
he will become a broader man and be able to do his special work better. 
“Every man’s first duty,” says Arthur A. Carey, “is to be the best man 
he possibly can be,‘and this will help to make him humane and helpful 
in any work to which he may choose to devote himself.” 


THE first thing to aim for in the Daily Good Turn is this definite atti- 
tude of mind. The spirit that is back of the Good Turn will sooner 
or later find ways of expressing itself practically. - 

The next thing is to prepare ourselves, to train ourselves so as to be of 
the greatest service possible. In the more than twenty years since it was 
organized, over 4,800,000 Scouts and men have gained this training through 
the Scout Movement, so that our records are filled with reports of their 
Good Turns and services to individuals and the community. Every 
boy should study the ways in which he may be of the utmost service in his 
daily life, in the school, in the home, 
or in connection with his business, or 
other activities. We all dream of doing 
big deeds, showing great heroism and 
giving glorious service, but the prepa- 
ration for all big achievements lies in 
the small every-day opportunities 
around us. Think of the Good Turn 
not as a matter of a daily duty, but a 
daily opportunity, a combination of 
kindness and training. 

At this Christmas season more than 
at any other time our thoughts turn to 
others, and we wish to serve them in 
good will and in good fellowship. That 
is the spirit of the Good Turn, the spirit 
of Christmas itself, and it is the spirit 
which I hope every boy who reads this 
message may carry with him in his 
heart throughout this Christmas season 
and the year to come. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Scout World 


HE Gold Honor Medal for Life Saving has been 

awarded by the National Court of Honor to six 

Boy Scouts who, at great peril to themselves, saved 

the lives of others. The story in detail of each one 
of these acts of life saving is a thrilling narrative of willing 
self-sacrifice on the part of a boy whose first thought was of 
others. I sometimes think that in the whole range of Scout- 
ing there is nothing which better exemplifies and illuminates 
the Boy Scout program than these acts which 
are recognized by the highest honors paid in 
the Scout Movement. The Medals were pre- 
sented through the National Scout Commis- 
sioner and Chairman of the Court of Honor, 
Daniel Carter Beard. 

One of the outstanding cases in this series 
of awards was that of Boyd McGinn, 12-year- 
old First Class Scout of Troop No. 14 of Long 
Beach, Cal., who rescued Bruce Meyers, who 
was drowning in the swimming tank of a 
steamship. This rescue was of particular 
significance because McGinn, a very young 
Scout, was not a particularly good swimmer and 
was also in ill health when he made the rescue. 

John Dewey, a 14-year-old Tenderfoot 
Scout of Troop No. 52 of Mandan, N. D., 
saved Forrest Marvin, 8 years old, from drown- 
ing when a boat was upset in the flooded 
Heart River in mid-winter. 

Norman Sanders, a 17-year-old Eagle Scout 
of Troop No. 14 of Decatur, 


By James E. West 


medals were issued. The recipients of certificates were 
George D. Marcy, Jr., of Glendale, Cal., Cloy Hendon 
of Leland, Miss., Beecher Cady of Canastota, N. Y., 
Alphonse Crock of Presque Isle, Maine, and Walter Bow- 
den of Ridgewood, L.I., N. Y. In another instance a 


personal letter was sent by Commissioner Beard to Keith 
W. Morgan of Springfield, Mass., commending him for a 
fine rescue. 











Ill., rescued Amos Dunham, a ‘ 
from the inlet of Lake De- | - = 
catur and then utilized the \ & , ake 
artificial respiration he had {> 1 a 
learned as a Scout to revive | N\ NN ‘ 
the boy. ‘ Ay 

Robert B. Mitchell, a 14- - \ an 
year-old Star Scout of Troop a 
No. 24 of Riverside, IIL, 
saved two 7-year-old children 
who had broken through thin 
ice in the Desplaines River. 
At great peril to himself he 
crawled out on the thin ice 
and brought the children to 
shore. 

Patrick Mulverhill, a 14- 
year-old Tenderfoot Scout 
of Troop No. 15 of Malone, 
N. Y., rescued Earl Lavarn- 
way, 12 years old, from 
drowning in the Salmon 























» , 

On the tenth anniversary of the death of the late Jacob H. Schiff, 
philanthropist and financier, members of Troop 248, the Bronx, 
N.Y. City, placed a wreath to his memory 


River. Lavarnway was unconscious when brought ashore. 
Artificial respiration was applied by Scout Mulverhill and 
Lavarnway recovered. 

Walter Becker, a 17-year-old First Class Scout of Troop 
No. 15 of New Ulm, Minn., rescued Marvin Zieske and 
Margaret Becker, respectively aged 13 and 16 years, from 
drowning in the Minnesota River. Both were unconscious. 
He brought them to shore where they were revived by artifi- 
cial respiration. Becker himself worked over one child and 
directed the bystanders in their efforts to resuscitate the 
other. His personal efforts and his directions were successful 
and both children were restored. 

Certificates. of Heroism signed by Commissioner Beard 
were also issued in cases where the element of personal 
danger was not as great as in those rescues for which 
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Admiral Byrd at Rochester, N. Y., receives a leatherbound Sea 
Scout manual presented by Le Pard Finkle, on behalf of his 
+ fellow Sea Scouts 
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Be Sea 
They Won Scouting Honor Medal for Valor—Top: Patrick 
Mulverhill; Robert B. Mitchell; Center: Walter Becker; Nor- 
man Sanders; Bottom: Boyd McGinn; John A. Dewey 
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Several Atlanta, Ga., Boy Scouts receive Eagle Badges at the 
hands of Coste, French transatlantic flyer. His comrade, 
Bellonte, beside him 


Former President Milton A. McRae 

HE Boy Scout Movement has lost one of its firmest sup- 

porters and the boyhood of America a real friend in the 
death of Mr. Milton A. McRae, newspaper publisher and 
philanthropist, a founder of the Boy Scouts of America, its 
former President and its Vice-President for many years, who 
passed away near San Diego, his winter home, on October 
11. He was a leader whose service to Scouting was so 
real, vital, continuous and far-reaching, that 
it is well-nigh impossible to appraise it ade- 
quately. His life and achievements are a fine 
example to every boy. 

Besides his national Scout interests Mr. Mc- 
Rae helped to establish and became President 
of both the Detroit and San Diego Scout 
Councils. Following the untimely death of 
President James J. Storrow in 1926 he was 
elected President of the Boy Scouts of America, 
declining reelection because of his inability to 
be frequently in New York. In May, 1926, he 
was tendered the award of the Silver Buffalo 
for distinguished services to boyhood, being 
one of the first recipients of that honor. 

Funeral services were held both at Mr. 
McRae’s winter home in San Diego and later 
in Detroit. At San Diego, on October 13, 
seven hundred Boy Scouts stood at attention 
before his residence and afterward escorted the 
hearse to the mortuary. Six Scoutmasters 
acted as pallbearers. On 
the following day Eagle 
Scouts acted as an escort of 
honor to the train, each 
Scout placing a rose on 
the casket at the railroad 
station. 

A group of Boy Scouts met 
the train at every stop be- 
tween San Diego and Detroit 
with floral tributes. 

At Chicago, where the 
funeral party transferred 
from one station to another 
on the way to Detroit, an 
honor guard of Eagle Scouts 
met the train, sounded taps, 
placed a wreath on the casket 
and acted as an escort across 
the city. At Detroit an 
escort of twenty Eagle Scouts, 
from various troops through- 
out the city, met the funeral 
party at the Michigan Central 
station, serving as a guard of honor. They placed an Ameri- 
can flag and wreaths upon the casket. The honor guard of 
Scouts remained while the body lay in state at the First 
Presbyterian Church. They then accompanied the funeral 
cortege to the cemetery, where a Scout bugler blew taps. 

Mr. Colin H. Livingstone, former President of the Boy 
Scouts of America and Mr. G. Barrett Rich of Buffalo, 
represented the National Executive Board. President 
Head was designated as an honorary pallbearer, and the 

(Concluded on page 79) 

















of .champions, captured another great trophy, the American 


Amateur Golf Cup at Merion, Pa. 
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What’s New in the News 
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THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD Chinese boy, 

David Chin Bing of New Orleans, is the 

Louisiana winner of the annual safety essay 

contest, conducted by the Highway Education 
Board of Washington 








1 
N AMERICAN boy, Edmund Gullion, 
nineteen-year-old Washington youth 
and former Scout, receives the first prize 
from Dr. Marvin, as winner of the International Oratorical Contest. He competed against 
representatives of seven countries. Paul Leduc of Canada (left) won second place, and Clemente 
Perez of Chile, third prize 
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ESSE F. STEINER, fifteen years old, is 
the youngest and one of the smartest scholars 
in his class at the University of Chicago 


"THE California Vocational Agricultural students’ team won first place in 

judging dairy cattle of all breeds at the National Dairy show in St. Louis. 

Fred Logan, on the extreme left, was awarded first place in judging all breeds, 
and second place in dairy judging 








FRED T. ROBERTS, JR., twelve-year-old 


7 ‘ ; Montclair, N. J., boy, is one of the youngest 
ERNARD COLLINS, seventeen-year-old Providence Scout inventors in the Stated’ Stoter. >» lake 


: with the cup, emblematic of the senior all-round champion- Fr ath P ¥ 3 ‘ out seven patents on tools for raising automobiles 
ship which he won in the finals of the Fourth Annual National an , - = 4 without putting the jack under the axle 
Playground Miniature Airplane Contest, held at Atlantic City ost hel 1 ' } 


ORACE TENNES (left), seventeen years 

old, is Champion of the Northwest Speed 

Boat Association. In the last three years he has 

won 24 firsts, 6 seconds, and 3 third places—a 
record achievement for his age 


ee 
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M*S. THOMAS A. EDISON is holding the plane built by Johnny LYMAN DAVIS, sixteen, of Madison, Tenn., ‘THE great races for the America’s cup last fall were followed 
Sullivan, fifteen-year-old Washington boy, which set the National Out- was selected as the most typical boy of America enthusiastically by English boys. Here is the start of an im- 
door endurance mark of 18 minutes and 4o seconds in-flight at the 4-H Club Annual Meeting held in St. Louis promptu international model yacht race on a London park lake 
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The American Santa Belongs to the World 


T IS awfully hard for me to believe it, but time does 
slip from under one as quickly as a fellow’s foot when 
he steps on a banana peel! 

Well, here goes. Ha-tha hash-tu-la o-na-fa! How 
are you? Thats Choctaw weare talking now, boys, and we are 
talking to Old Man Winter. Blessings on his frosty old head! 

Of course his head is only frosty up north here, it is green 
down South and consequently the poor underprivileged boys 
in the extreme Southern states never know the joys oi a real 
man-sized winter. They don’t know the sound of the 
swishing skiis under their feet nor the thrill that comes when 
we make the mighty leap with our long, flat snow skates 
dangling from our feet. It will be hard fo1 them to under- 
stand the intoxicating sense of ecstasy (those are not Choc- 
taw words; they are just high-hat words) which we ex- 
perience as our snowshoes go flop! flop! flop! over the crust 
of the crunching snow. Neither can they understand or 
appreciate the wild joy of swiftly gliding down the moun- 
tain side aboard a toboggan, or coasting down the long hill 
on a bob-sled loaded with jolly boys, yes, if I must admit 
it, sometimes girls, too. 

Ki-che-mu-qua is here. Aren’t you mighty glad he is here? 
But stay, it may be that you don’t know him by that name? 
That’s the Sioux and 
Fox name for Decem- 
ber or the Big Bear 
Moon. But, among the 
whites in America and 
in Europe, it is the 
jolly Christmas Moon 
I believe it is only the 
Choctaws who have 
Indian words for 
Christmas. Ni-tak— 
Hol-lo Chi-to—Christ- 
mas. 

Of course, you un- 
derstand, boys, that it 
was not until the mis- 
sionaries told them 
about it, that the In- 
dians ever heard tell of 
Christmas. A long time 
ago, when the only Boy 
Scouts that I knew 
were those belonging 
to the Sons of Daniel 
Boone, I tried to illus- 
trate in the gesture or 
sign language of the 
Indians the words 
“Merry Christmas.” 

At that time I was 
not at all acquainted 
with the Choctaw vo- 
cabulary and I could 
find no Indian word for 
Merry and no word for 
Christmas. Then it 
was that I rooted up 
the beautiful expres- 
sion “sunshine in the 
heart” which we have 
since popularized until 
it is now known all 
over the world. So 
when I made the sign 
language for “Merry 
Christmas” I was com- 
pelled to say, “Sun- 
shine in the heart—a 
baby boy—great mys- 
tery—born this day— 
many, many years 
ago.” 

We have a big fight 
ahead of us, boys, a 
fight against all the 
powers of evil that 
have been commercial- 
ized, capitalized, and 
politicalized, and are 
how working to under- 
mine the splendid man- 
hood of our American 
youth. Not satisfied 
With that they are 
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By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 


trying also to do away with Christmas and Santa Claus! 

But I prophesy that Santa Claus, St. Nicholas or Kris 
Kringle, whichever you choose to call him, will live as long 
as Robinson Crusoe, Hamlet, Falstaff, Faust, Huck Finn and 
Tom Sawyer. Of course the rabid modernist will say that 
there were no such people as those mentioned, that nobody 
ever saw them. Certainly, nobody ever did. Nobody 
ever saw Huck Finn or Tom Sawyer; true, but every- 
body knows them and everybody knows Santa Claus. 
Not only do we know him but we know how he looks. 
We know what he says to his tiny reindeer and we know 
how he dresses. 

The truth is, our American Santa Claus, like our late 
President Roosevelt, really had a lot of Holland Dutch 
blood in his veins and, like all old-stock Americans, had also 
the blood of many nationalities. So Mr. Clement C. Moore, 
when he described the little saint,* put the traditions of all 
these nations into the cider-press and squeezed out their 
juice, consisting of kindly, generous, jolly, joyful thoughts, 
and of these he fashioned the soul for our little American 
saint whose 





* Verses written for his own children at their one-time home, 462 
W. 22d Street, New York City. 
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Cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry; 

His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow; 
And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow; 
The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke, it encircled his head like a wreath; 
He had a broad face, and a little round belly 

That shook when he laughed, like a bowl full of jelly. 
He was chubby and plump; a right jolly old elf, 
And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself. 


It grieves me to the heart to see grown men, and women, 
too, giving their time and thought to a lot of propaganda 
against everything we hold worth while. They try to dignify 
this by calling it ‘‘Modernism.” If I were not a Quaker, I 
would tell you just exactly where all that modernism, much 
of it now masquerading under the guise of scientific thought, 
is born. Probably you boys have not read their blah, but 
there is a bunch of foreign writers who are forming schools 
of thought which they call scientific, but might more ap- 
propriately be named suicide schools. 


Bu say, boys, old Santa Claus never started a school 

which caused any poor fool to commit suicide. So let 
us fight for our Santa 
Claus. He belongs to 
us. He belongs to the 
Jew and the Gentile. 
He belongs to anybody 
who is human. He is 
a member of no church 
orreligioussect. There 
is an old St. Nicholas 
listed in the ‘Who's 
Who” of the church 
saints, but he in nowise 
resembles our Santa 
Claus. He never soiled 
his saintly robes by 
crawling down smutty 
chimneys, and he cer- 
tainly did not smoke 
“the stump of a pipe.” 
So let us salute him, 
for he was a good old 
soul, and leave him in 
his comfortable niche 
in the church. 

Some misguided peo- 
ple even say that it is 
wrong to tell fairy 
stories to children, be- 
cause there are no such 
things as fairies. 
Others tell us there are 
no such things as 
spirits. Still others, 
that there are no such 
things as angels. In 
fact they seem to want 
us to believe that there 
is no such thing as any- 
thing! But we boys, old 
and young, still choose 
to believe that Santa 
Claus will come with 
his eight tiny reindeers 
on Christmas Eve. 

We know that Santa 
Claus lives, for every 
Christmas we feel his 
presence in our hearts 
and see his soul re- 
flected in the faces of 
all smiling people. Old 
Santa Claus had the 
Scout smile long before 
there were any Boy 
Scouts. So the deuce 
take all the killjoy 
philosophers, and all 
misguided grown peo- 
ple who are so wedded 
to theories that they 
have no time for the 
big, worth while things 
of life! They care not 
(Concluded on page 49) 
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The Art of Boxing 


IMAGINE that boxing is the oldest form of physical 

competition known. Our prehistoric ancestors were 

brave if brutal, and they survived not so much be- 

cause of speed of foot but because of a certain crude 
mastery of nature’s weapons—their hands. 

Prize fighting, fortunately, is not our sole inheritance 
from this beginning of sport. Boxing is another and a far 
superior one. It is free from brutality and happens to be 
one of the finest and most useful exercises that a boy may 
take up. One never knows when the thug may appear. If 
he does, the boxer can not only take care of himself but the 
thug as well. 

The main advantage of boxing from a physical stand- 
point is that it develops the entire body. It also schools one 
in the high quality of mastering himself via his temper. 
In addition, I’ve heard successful men state most em- 
phatically that it taught them to overcome a certain 
awkwardness and its resulting shyness that all seem to 
inherit. Every boy knows that at times he seems all feet and 


By Sol Metzger 
Illustrated by the Author 


hands. The boxer never finds them awkward appendages. 

Boxing is a fine physical and mental sport and a clean one. 
Those who dread it because of physical injury may rest 
assured that such a handicap does not exist if opponents 
will agree “to pull their punches.” Even prize fighters do 
that when training. Pulling one’s punches means that you 
strike an opponent with the tips of your gloves instead of 
with the fists. In short, you box to score points instead of 
to land knockouts. Thus followed, boxing becomes a sci- 
ence, a battle of wits, instead of a bloody encounter. As 
such the skill necessary to handle the thug is gained. When 
he appears you give him the knuckles of your bare fist 
instead of the tips of your fingers, putting all your weight 
behind a blow to some vital spot, either the jaw or solar 
plexus. This latter part of the anatomy I and my boy 
companions first discovered when Bob Fitzsimmons knocked 
out Jim Corbett years ago. Until then we calculated it was 
merely that spot below the chest where a blow would knock 
the wind out of anyone. 


Position is paramount in boxing. Soles on floor with 
weight on the balls of one’s feet. Left foot forward and 
pointing that way. If one turns in his toe his blows will 
mostly follow in that direction and fall short of their mark. 
The right foot is from ten to twenty inches to the rear and 
at right angles to the left. The knees are slightly bent so 
you may step or spring in any direction: You have to in 
boxing to score points or to avoid your opponent doing so. 
Footwork is a big factor. 

Arms forward, elbows down near sides as protectors. The 
right hand is no farther ahead than the left elbow. Don’t 
raise the shoulders up to protect your jaws and don’t con- 
tract your chest and dip your chin upon it to avoid leads to 
that point. Those protective positions automatically occur 
when blows are coming. They are the result of experience. 
I am told that far too many prize fighters, fighting in such 
attitudes, have died of consumption. 

The head is held naturally. Keep the mouth closed and 
the tongue in. Even a tap will cause a bad bite of this tender 

bit of meat if it protrudes. Eyes always 
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THE LEFT JAG 


on those of your opponent. One’s eyes are 
first to telegraph movements. For that 
reason boxing becomes a game of studying 
the other fellow’s swift thoughts, while 
not revealing to him an inkling of your own. 
Few successful men disclose their plans, 
whether they be strategies of business or 
sport. 

Hold your hands open as you spar, palms 
out. Then they make fine protectors for 
the body, almost as good as a baseball 
catcher’s They catch blows, give with 
them or turn them aside. So held they per- 
mit one striking with the tips of the 
gloves to score points, rather than with 
closed fists 


[N sparring, master the leads that drive 

your gloves to vital points—the jaw and 
stomach (solar plexus). The former blows 
will rock to sleep any thug when delivered 
with the knuckles, the other will place him 
in that helpless state, wind knocked out, 
that about every active boy has experi- 
enced. 

Space does not permit of dealing with the 
various leads and counters and the many 
means of defense. But good boxers all 
know the value of the straight left, a jab 
that will worry any opponent. It well 
illustrates an important point. It starts 
from the right foot. You push forward and 
upward with it, stepping toward your oppo- 
nent with the left and driving your left 
glove straight at his face with all the weight 
of your body behind it. 

One who is skilled can reach an opponent 
some four or five feet away with such a 
blow and still be in position either to fol- 
low it up or to spring back into sparring 
position. On this lead, as on all others, 
the arm not striking is in a defensive posi- 
tion. Otherwise your opponent, if he beats 
you to it, will score on you. 

Footwork demands practice. It is simple 
of explanation. In shifting or moving in any 
desired direction the foot nearest to it takes 
the first step. All skilled boxers keep shift- 
ing to their right when sparring. That pro 
tects them from getting in the way of the 
right hand of their partner, that is ol 
the glove that hits hardest in almost all cases. 

There are innumerable blows, jabs and 


ASQUICK PISTON 
BLOW STRAIGHT 
FROM THE. 
SHOULDER~ 


hooks, uppercuts and so on. There are no 
wild swings, known as haymakers, among 
boxers. They leave one open and unguarded 
and, because of the distance they travel, 
rarely land. 

Defense is a.science bringing into play 
both gloves and arms as well as _shilts, 
ducks and clinching, any one of which would 
require as much space to explain as |s 
allowed for this article. Boys can best 
master them by intelligent practice, which 
permits one to develop rather than par- 
ticipate in a wild exchange of blows, or 
from a skilled teacher. 
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Make water from fire! Change 
the colors of liquids in a flash! 
Make invisible ink! Produce 
light from sugar! Yes, you 
can do these things yourself. 
And perform hundreds of 
other modern miracles with 
my New 1930 Chemistry Out- 
fits. 


Lift the lid of one of my out- 
fits and you open up an en- 
tirely new world of exciting and 
fascinating adventure. You 
can flabbergast your friends 
with hundreds of magic trans- 
formations and experiments. 
Full instructions and the com- 
plete story of chemistry are 
in my Book that comes with 
every outfit. 


For years I have worked to 
produce a professional chem- 
istry set and an interesting 
book explaining the chemist’s 
secrets, with which boys can 
do the new things expert 
chemists have discovered. 


All you have to do is follow 
the clearly written instruc- 
tions. A barrelful of thrills for 
the Boy Chemist. Look at 
Set No. 5009, my Laboratory 
outfit, shown here. It in- 
cludes 64 chemicals and items 
of equipment, with the big 
240-page Chemistry Manual 
and the famous Gilbert Glass 
Blowing Manual. Hours of 
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instructive sport, all for $5.00. 
Sold at all good toy stores 
and departments. Other out- 
fits, $1 to $20. 


Send today for my free 
‘*Scientific Mystery’’, an 


amazing device that will make 
you rub your eyes in wonder. 
Also my free Chemistry cata- 
log with pictures and descrip- 
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with his New-Up-to-the- 





tions of all Outfits. 
write your name and address 
on this coupon and mail it to- 
day to the A. C. Gilbert 
Company, 164 Erector Square, 
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New Haven, Conn., _ also 
Makers of the famous Erector, 
Gilbert Mysto Magic, and 
‘“‘Big-Boy” Tool Chests. 
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FREE 
The first 50,000 boys who mail 
this coupon will receive, abso- 
lutely free, A. C. Gilbert’s 
“Scientific Mystery” —a device 
that startles all who follow the 
directions that come with it. 
You will also get the new 1930 
catalog of Gilbert Chemistry 
Outfits. Rush the coupon today. 
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COMBINATION CHEMISTRY AND 
GLASS BLOWING LABORATORY 


GILDER I 
IKMISI RY 
No. 5007—Dandy Begin- 
I da tdicemeatecns 
No. 5008 — For the ad- 
vanced young Chemist. 
No. 5009 — Combination 
Chemistry and Glass 
Blowing Laboratory Set. 
No. 500914 — Chemistry, 
Glass Blowing and 
Chemical Magic....... 
No. 5010—DeLuxe Com- 
plete Laboratory Set.. 
No. 5015—Chemistry, 
Glass Blowing, Chemical 
Magic and Mineralogy. 
No. 5020—Senior Labora- 
tory Set, including 
Chemistry, Glass Blow- 
ing, Chemical Magic, 
Mineralogy, and Hy- 
draulic and Pneumatic 
Engineering........... 


Minute Experimental Outfits. 






$ 1.00 
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5.00 
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20.00 
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PLAY BOAT, that’s what it is,” growled Bad 
Weather McCarthy, leaning his thin old arms 
on the taffrail of the battered Flirt, with a nod 
in the direction of a smart little pilot boat 

darting toward a Great Lakes’ pulp carrier. 

“Thet’s what the whole blooming waterfront’s come to,” 
agreed Mr. Mullaly, the first mate, kicking petulantly at a 
bag of potatoes rolling down from the deckload. 

“They build toy boats and git boys to run ’em.” 

“Heh, Mac,” suddenly interrupted a hoarse voice from 
the bowels of the tug boat. 

“Mister McCarthy, if ye please,” corrected the skipper, 
thrusting a bearded face through the engine-room window. 

“Mister McCarthy,” repeated Sandy Fyles with frigid 
politeness, ‘unless ye kin keep this old tub on an even keel 
those blasted boiler tubes’ll pop, sure as blazes.” 

“Ship ahoy!”? megaphoned a young voice just then, and 
the three tousled old seamen on the wallowing tug looked 
over the rail at a blue-uniformed lad standing at the tiller of 
the smart little launch that had aroused their caustic 
criticism. 

“What do you want?” bellowed Bad Weather. 

“Your propeller’s turning around,” shouted the impudent 
youth, giving a twirl to his wheel that almost made his 
little craft rear up on her tail. Then, hooting with glee, 
he shot away under the kick of a sixty-horsepower gas 
engine. 

Giving his faded cap a tug, Bad Weather McCarthy 
sidled expertly along the Fiirt’s narrow deck and morosely 
studied the nearing walls and spires of Quebec. Young 
Kemp’s taunting laughter had brought before his mind those 
other days, long since gone by, when he too had derided the 
clumsy veterans of a bygone day. : 

“Excuse me, Mister McCarthy,” rasped the engineer’s 
voice, and a stream of tobacco juice whizzed past his ear to 
plop into the sea. 

“Some day, Mister Fyles,”’ growled the skipper ominously, 
“‘yer goin’ to miss yer shot. . . .” 

As the battered old tug swept into the market wharf with 
her skipper’s wrinkled face peering anxiously over the top 
of the weathercloth, a little group of strangers standing 
near by, tourists by the look of them, couldn’t re- 
press a smile of amusement. Could they have de- 
ciphered the name on the weatherbeaten stern- 
board they might well have laughed out loud. 

Poor Flirt. A snappy, jaunty tug boat once, 
built in the early ’80s to rush pilots out to passing 
liners at a dizzy eight-knot pace, changing times 
and styles had relegated both her and her cranky 
old owners to the potato run between Quebec and 
the lower parishes. And while her name might 
have suited her in the full glory of her youth, she 
flirted, now, with nothing but the scrap heap or 
Davy Jones’ Locker. 

Heaving bushel-and-a-half bags of potatoes to 
the wharf from the low decks of a tug is a man’s 
job, any way you look at it. And the three old 
salts puffed and wheezed 
like porpoises as they-strug- 
gled stubbornly with the 
unwieldy sacks. 

Old Fyles gasped once, 
wiping his forehead 
with a fearfully oily rag, 
and doing his best to 
straighten his cramped old 
spine, ‘What a job for a 
first-class engineer out of 
the Clyde.” 

“Clyde or no Clyde,” 
snorted Bad Weather Mc- 

Carthy, putting his rheu- 
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matic back under a wobbly sack, ‘‘these spuds . . . Darn 
yer hide . . .” he roared at the staccatic bark of a powerful 
gas engine. And three pairs of horny hands reached 
expertly for near-by supports as the weathered planking 
under them heaved and rocked in the waves churned up by 
the saucy pilot launch as she whizzed by the end of the 
wharf and sidled smoothly and evenly into her berth. 


URLING a couple of crisp epithets at the launch’s 

impertinent skipper, Bad Weather and his crew turned 
to their potatoes again. And so engrossed did they become 
in the back-breaking job that they didn’t even look up when 
a blue-uniformed figure hailed them from the wharf. Chuck- 
ling at their grumpy unfriendliness, the newcomer leaped 
to the deck, stuck himself in between Bad Weather and the 
mate, and wiggled his sturdy shoulder under the nearest 
bag of potatoes. 

“And now, young feller, me lad,” growled the skipper, 
when the last bag had been heaved up on the wharf and the 
Flirt’s rusty old decks lay bared to view, “what do ye mean 
cutting the corners so sharp like and near pilin’ us up on the 
wharf?” 

“Sorry, Mister McCarthy,” grinned the boy, edging cau- 
tiously out of the skipper’s reach, “but a couple of those 
frisky horses in the engine got kittenish and I had trouble 
keeping them down.” 

Like most of the boys about the St. Lawrence water- 
front, Fred Kemp knew every rib and knee in the rusty old 
Flirt; diving from her weathered boatdeck in the summer, 
and playing tag in her coal-bins in the winter. And while 
he retailed to his chums her owners’ outspoken opinions 
of modern ships and seamen amid gales of laughter, he 
really had a high regard for the seasoned old trio. 

No printed page could rival Bad Weather’s tales of ad- 
venture and daring, and he loved to hear the leather-faced 
skipper tell of those early days along the mighty river, when 
masters of sail laughed at the threat of steam, and went 
rollicking into seas that glued the cumbersome ironsides fast 
to the wharves. 

For a long hour, then, while old Fyles, by virtue of his 
ability to read and write, stumped ashore to hunt up a 


return cargo, Fred Kemp, resplendent in the natty gold- , 


braided uniform of the pilot service, sprawled in the skipper’s 
bunk and drank in Bad .Weather’s stories of storm and 
cold. 


““So ye see, lad,’ concluded the master of the Flirt, “it 
takes more’n a yard o’ King’s serge and a bit o’ gold braid 
to make a seaman.” 

Dropping lightly to the floor, Fred straightened his tunic 
and set his cap at the jaunty angle affected by the old salt. 

“You may laugh at my Board rating, Mister McCarthy,” 
he said soberly, “but I’m qualified to handle a gas-propelled 
boat on any inland sea.” 

“Do ye call that little dory o’ yourn a boat?” bellowed 
the old man. “Come a dirty fall blow, with the wind blow- 
ing the rocks off the Beauport beach, and ye’ll think ye had 
a submarine.” 

The autumn came in blusterous and dirty that year, and 
the battered old Flirt, for all her generous beam, had a 
mighty bad time of it. Nothing could make her miss a 
trip, however. Came cold and wind and storm, she was 
always somewhere out there in the river, fighting the driving 
wind with clanking shafts, and bucking seas that smashed 
over her blunt nose to freeze on her decks in solid ice. 

Day in, day out, in spite of the caustic engineer’s direst 
forebodings, the decrepit old tug, as true and loyal to her 
plebeian potato run as when she was the belle of the water- 
front, plied her way up and down the treacherous river. 

Scarce a day went by, however, that Bad Weather’s red- 
rimmed eyes didn’t catch sight of the little launch darting 
to or from some heavily laden ocean liner tooting for a pilot. 
At such times the irascible old seaman would mutter some- 
thing under his breath about sticking boys in men’s jobs. 


Yours KEMP was feeling good the day he sheered 
away from a Liverpool tramp’s towering sides and caught 
sight of the old Flirt wallowing upriver with a deckload of 
cabbages and pigs. Winking mischievously at the two 
passengers he had just taken off the freighter, he jammed 
his tiller hard aport and swung about the old tug in an 
insulting circle. 

“Hello, Noah,” he bellowed through his megaphone, 
“how’s the Ark?” 

“The Ark’s all right,” boomed the exasperated skipper’s 
voice, “‘and ye should be aboard with the other ass in the 
engine room.” 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


If Christmas 


came Every Daj 


OU’D get tired of Christmas— 

presents and all—if it came every 

day. Sounds hard to believe, but 
f it’s true. If you had a lot of new gifts 
every day, pretty soon you wouldn't 
even look at them. 


So perhaps it’s just as well that Christ- 


















mas comes but once a year. Certainly, 
that makes it all the more important 
to ask for presents that you'll enjoy for 
a long time rather than those you will 





tire of in a week or two. 





And that brings us to the point of this 
Christmas story. You will get more fun 
out of a Remington Rifle every day, 
year in and year out, than you could 
get from almost anything else. Target 
shooting and small game shooting is 
real sport — especially with a rifle as 
accurate as a Remington. 


BECOME A JUNIOR MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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It’s not only fun to shoot but it’s worth- 
while. It gives you a steady hand and 
a quick eye—teaches your eye and 
your brain and your muscles to work 
together. Tell this to your own partic- 
ular Santa Claus. Explain that all 
Remingtons are fine, well-made rifles 
with safeties that are really safe. Pick 
out the rifle you want from the pic- 
tures here and ask your dealer to show 
it to you. We'll gladly send you a cir- Z 
cular about the rifle you want. Then Oca 
you can show this to your dealer, and 
if he shouldn’t have it in stock, he 
can get it in a hurry. 








cAsk your dealer to show you The Remington Standard 
American Dollar Pocket Knife 











Model 4—Single Shot Rifle, 
92 caliber, $995 


Price. . 


25 Broadway 


Model 24—Autoloading Rifle, 


22 caliber, Price, 
Standard Grade $9 2" 45 
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REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
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Model 6—Single Shot Rifle, 
22 caliber, $ 5 50 


New York City 


Model 12—Repeating Rifle 


.22 caliber, Price, 85 
Standard Grade 319 
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“Great Guns! Napoleon! 
Murdered! Oh—my!” 


MBY SWALLOW and Delphium were out of step. 
At least that’s the way Amby felt about it. He 
was speaking on the subject to his mother. 
‘““Mom, what chance is there for a man like 
me in a little old picayune town like this?” 

His mother’s smile was well concealed. ‘‘You’re hardly a 
man, dear. Seventeen isn’t—er—very mature.” 

“T weigh a hundred and thirty-nine,” protested Amby. 
““Napoleon weighed less. than that.” 

“But he was short,” said his mother. ‘‘And Delphium 
isn’t such a bad town. In fact, I think it’s beautiful. No 
place has such wide streets and such fine trees. And there’s 
a chance to breathe here. In the cities " 

“T guess people breathe in New York just like any place 
else. Gee, I wish I could go to New York.” 

His mother sighed. ‘‘ What would you do in New York?” 

‘Well, I’m out of high school. I guess if some of those 
big editors on those big New York papers got a look at my 
diploma, they’d give me a job, all right.” 

“Well, Ambrose, if you want to be a newspaper man, 
why don’t you go down to see Mr. Meade of the Sentinel- 
Ledger?” 

Amby’s retort was emphatic. It was well that the absent 
Mr. Meade didn’t hear it. 

“That picayune sheet! Does it-ever have any news, big 
news in it? Why, we don’t shoot anybody in Delphium 
in months—or years! No sir! Now in Chicago and New 
York they have a swell murder every day or two and = 

“Mercy on us, Ambrose! Why, I’m shocked! How can 
you be so—so bloodthirsty?” 

“And fires! Just take fires, for instance. Fires worth 
calling fires. Why, the only fire we’ve had in years in this 
old picayune town was the back of the auto-paint shop. An 
old shed!” 

“Well, we’re lucky, I'd say. Who wants fires, anyway?” 

““Newspapers. And take scandals, for instance. Just 
what scandals do we get in Delphium?” 

‘Great heavens, Ambrose!” 

“And take royalty, for another thing. Does a duke or 
a prince ever land here? In New York, there’s always a 
baron or somebody like that getting off a boat and they 
put them on the front "page of the papers. Gee, I’d love to 
meet royal people like that and write about them for a big 
paper.” 

‘Lands sakes, Ambrose, what on earth has got into you? 
Fires, murders, scandals, dukes! Good land!” 

“Well, that’s what makes a big newspaper. Gee, Mom, 
can’t I go to New York or some big place and 7 

“Dear, you're all I’ve got, now. I do wish you’d stay 
here, for awhile, anyway, until you are older. And if you 
must be a newspaper man, please go down and see Mr. 
Meade. He’s nice, quite young and—and very smart.” 

“‘Pshaw! If he’s smart, what’s he sticking around in this 
old picayune town for?” he grunted. ‘Well, I’ll go down 
and see him. T’ll sacrifice myself. I'll hibernate in this 
old place like a bear, and grow a long white beard!” 

“‘Be nice to him and maybe he'll allow you to work on his 
paper.” 

“Allow me! I guess he’ll be glad to snap me up!” 

So that was how young Ambrose Tuttle Swallow went out 


2 Sentinel{edaer © 
NAPOLEON 
cds DEAD II! 
i) one MOREE to slay, not the 
/ Brera y TOMS AS$iy L dragon of a big city 
ow but, in his opinion, a 
mere gnat! And a 
picayune gnat at 
that! 

He found, though, 
as he neared the 
office of the Del- 
phium Sentinel-Led- 
ger that the gnat 
was somehow grow- 
ing bigger all the 
time. It was one 
thing to call a thing 
picayune at a dis- 
tance and another to 
engage it at close 
quarters. Still, he 
wasn’t nervous as 
he opened the well- 
worn door of the 
newspaper office, 
just—er—thrilled a 
little. 

There was no great 
throb of giant 

presses, no helter-skelter of rushing human beings, nothing 
at all, in fact, that looked, smelled or sounded like the 
mental picture Amby had created of a newspaper. There 
was an almost cathedral quiet to the place. Just a desk or 
two in front of a high partition, some chairs and a few files 
of Sentinel-Ledgers. An old black walnut cased clock ticking 
in one corner made the only sound. 

At the roll top desk sat a man about twenty-eight. He was 
tall and serious looking, with not much hair on the top of his 
head. He wore eye-glasses to which was fastened a long 
black ribbon. This was Mr. R. Browning Meade, editor-in- 
chief of the Delphium Sentinel-Ledger. 

Amby advanced and found himself looking into a pair of 


serious blue eyes, rather blank eyes at the moment, for Mr. | 


Meade was in the middle of an editorial and it wasn’t going 
any too well. 

“Well, what can I 
do for you, young 
man?” said Mr. 
Meade. 

This was kind of 
cold. But, of course, 
this Mr. Meade didn’t 
know who he was. 

“Sir,” began Amby. " , . HH . as 
“T came in regard— 4G|}j ; mea 
that is, regarding a 
position. You see—” 

“Position? What 
position?” inquired 
the editor, whose brain 
was still somewhat 
clogged by the edi- 
torial under construc- 
tion. 

“Well, correspond- 
ent. Or even a repor- 
ter,” replied Amby. 

“Oh,” said Mr. 

Meade. The fountain 
pen went down on the 
pile of yellow paper. 
“Oh, I fancy I under- 
stand now. You want 
a position as reporter 
on the Sentinel-Ledger. 
Is that it?” 

“Yes, sir,” admitted 
Amby. “I was going 
to New York on the 
Times or the World, 
but Mom, my mother, 
wants me to stick 
around this pica— 
wants me to stay in Delphium. And so—I thought— 
maybe——”’ 

His flow of words stopped. He wasn’t getting a bit of 
inspiration or help from those queer blue eyes. But finally 
the editor nodded and pulled up a chair for his visitor. 

“T think I know you now,” he said, a little more 
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warmly. “It is Ambrose Swallow, is it not? Yes. And so 
you want to be a reporter? Hum. We've never had one. 
It might be a good idea.” 

“Never had one!” echoed Amby in surprise. ‘“ Never 
had——” 

“The editor has always done his own reporting, ” admitted 
Mr. Meade. “You see, we are only a weekly and Delphium 
has only seven thousand people. Of course we do have man, 
notices sent in—social notes—and we use a lot of syndicated 
material. But—hum——” 

“Yes sir,” said Amby, hopefully. 

“T find it irksome getting about myself of late,” went on 
Mr. Meade. “My arches are bad. And perhaps . 

He studied young Mr. Swallow some more. Amby felt 
like a fish on a hook. 

“Have you a bicycle?” suddenly asked the editor. 

“Oh, sure. Yes sir.” 

“You have no idea what a help to journalism a bicycle 
really is. In a town like this, anyway. It’s quite large in 
area you know. Now, let’s see. How old are you?” 

“Seventeen. Eighteen in three months.” 

“Rather young. Now what honorarium would you re- 
quire?” 

“Honor—er—what, sir?” 

“How much would you go to work for? How about ten 
dollars a week?” 

‘“Why—ah, I guess that would be O. K. Yes, sir, I guess it 
would.” 

Mr. Meade gazed out through the window at the quiet 
green and brown Delphium. He appeared to be thinking. 

‘Journalism in a place like this,” he began, ‘‘is like fishing 
in a pond where the fish seem to have made an almost com- 
plete—er—exodus. Nothing much really dramatic ever 
happens. No mammoth fires, floods or wars. But there is a 
certain flow of events, like a gentle tide ever going on. Del- 
phium is but another Sweet Auburn of the Plain, in a way, 
although not deserted, of course. Pastoral, serene, unruffled.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Amby. ‘Something like a—like a sky 
rocket. All you’d have to do is touch a match to it and— 
Whuuush! Up she’d go!” 

“Bless my soul!” cried Mr. Meade. ‘A sky rocket!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Amby, seriously. ‘I guess maybe there’s 
lots here, only it’s asleep. Well, sir, when can I start?” 

“The rush of Youth,” mused Mr. Meade, to himself. “Ah 
well, say next Monday. Be here at ten o’clock.” 

“T’ll be here,” briskly answered Amby. 
Spirit of Del phium.” 


“With the 








The old Meade heart certainly skipped 
a beat. Apparitions in his doorway 
were rare 
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“ Spirit of—of what!” gasped Mr. Meade. 

“That’s my name for my bicycle. And—thanks a lot, Mr. 
Meade.” 

Mr. Meade waved a long, slender hand and drifted back to 
his editorial. Amby’s eyes took a last appraising look at the 
surroundings and wafted out—on wings! 

He had a job! He was a reporter! Somehow it seemed a 
lot more important now than it had before. Delphium 
wasn’t such a bad old town, after all. And ten bucks a week! 
He could do a lot on that. Maybe get a car later—and a 
canoe. He made tracks for Decker’s Drug Store to spend a 
section of the first ten which he hadn’t received as yet. He 
could have banana royals as a regular thing from now on. 
Oh, boy! 


[’ IS not to be supposed that Mr. Meade had forgotten the 
acquisition of young Ambrose Swallow to his beloved 
(and hallowed) Sentinel-Ledger. But perhaps weightier 
matters had shoved that realization into the background of 
his mind on Monday morning. 

At any rate when he looked up from a sheaf of galley 
proofs and beheld his new journalist the old Meade heart 
certainly skipped a beat. Apparitions in his doorway were 
rare. 

Amby was one of those persons who feel they ought to 
dress a part. So he had done so. A journalist was some- 
thing, you bet; and you 
oughta look like one! wa 

He wore on his head a 
khaki-colored felt cam- ¢ 
paign hat with a cord 
around it. Khaki shirt, 
knickers and puttees. A 
strap over his right shoul- 
der supported a folding 
camera. There was also a 
row of colored badges on 
the breast of his shirt. 
And, oh my gosh, a pair of 
field glasses hung from his 
left shoulder. A hunting 
knife might have been 
there, too, but on second 
and third thoughts he had 
left it out. Suggestive of 
piracy or something. 

“Well, well, well,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Meade, re- 
moving his glasses and 
putting them on again. 
“Well, well, well.” 

“Good-morn- 
ing, Mr. Meade,” 
said Amby. 
“You see I’m 
here. All ready 
for work.” 

“Quite so. But 
I hope you won’t 
feel I am too per- 
sonal—but just 
what are you 
gotten up to rep- 
resent?” 

“War  corre- 
spondent!”” Amby 
admitted. 

“But—but we 
have no wars,” 
commented Mr. ? 
Meade, startled. ‘‘At least we hadn’t on going to press 
Saturday.” 

‘‘Well—er—the camera I thought I’d carry because I might 
get a picture of something. Of course the Sentinel-Ledger 
might not like to print pictures of corpses if we did get a 
murder——” 

“Corpses! My word! What a bloodthirsty thought! 
Why, Delphium never had a murder!” 

“Well, it might. And the field glasses I thought I’d carry 
to look around the country with. Locate fires and things 
like that.” 

“T see,” nodded Mr. Meade. “Well, perhaps you’re right. 
At any rate, you seem to have ideas—and who am I to say 
mtd wrong? Now we'll give you a desk. How’s that one 
there?” 

_ He pointed to an antique black walnut affair with a slant- 
ing top; and the top was inlaid with green broadcloth (vint- 
age of 1870). A chair equally old was in front of it. 

“Oh, great!” said Amby. 

“And now, suppose you sit down and read over half a 
dozen editions of the paper. Digest them. Get the style. 
Let the flavor permeate your consciousness. Then you can 
g0 out and write what we need.” 

“O. K.” said Amby. 

He took a bundle of Sentinel-Ledgers and began to read. 
He read, read, read. The morning went on. At 10:30 Mr. 
Meade got up from his desk. 

“That will do for the reading, I fancy,” he said briskly. 
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“Now I am going to send you out on your first assignment. 
I am not going to tell you any particular place to go. I shall, 
however, designate a general route. You will proceed along 
the Old Bay Road in a westerly direction. You will go along, 
observe what is before you—and return to write it up.” 

“T just go along this road—see what I see—and come 
back and write the story?” 

“Precisely,” nodded Mr. Meade. ‘A reporter is a re- 
porter—or he isn’t. If he has a nose for news, and a novel 
way of seeing things, he will be a success. That is why I am 
not telling you how to look at things—or how to write them— 
for the time being. ‘This is just a test. You are your own 
general.” 

“Gosh!” breathed Amby. 

“The Old Bay Road is as good as any on which to start. 
A story might break there any time. Now go—and good 
luck!” 

He shook hands. Amby’s eyes glistened. This was 
Opportunity! Thrust right out into the great world of news 
—a free lance—a wandering journalist. Wow! 

He grabbed his bicycle, straddled it with a flourish, and 
was off towards the Bay Road. Camera, field glasses and all. 
Golly, this was Life. Real, pulsing Life! Picayune Del- 
phium? How could he have thought that? Good Old 
Delphium! He’d make it interesting. Bagdad in the Hinter- 
land! 
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“Tt’s Napoleon,” said the man. ‘Poor old Napoloen is 
gone. A pesky auto hit him in the road.” 

“Napoleon!” said Amby, pricking up his ears. “Is that— ° 
him—there?” 

“Yep. Looka that double rose-comb! A reg’lar king of 
roosters was old Napoleon. That’s why we called him that. 
That and because his breed came over from France. That’s 
a French rooster—leastways so the man said that I bought 
him from.” 

“Gosh!” said Amby. 

The group still gazed at the fallen rooster. Amby’s 
thoughts raced. Was this a story? It was a—a sort of a 
murder! Granting that roosters thought, from their view- 
point it most certainly would have been a homicide, say a 
second-class one. Well, he could get the facts, anyway, so 
he unslung his camera. 

“May I take a picture of him?” he asked the surprised 
farmer. “I’m from the Sentinel-Ledger, you know.” 

“Sure, if you want to,” grinned the man. “Want me in 
ice” 

“You might bend over him—like,” said Amby. ‘“That’s 
good. Holdit! Thanks.” 

He rolled up his film. And, after getting the names of 
Napoleon’s owners, he touched his hat, mounted his bike 
and whizzed away. 

“Hum,” he said, to himself. ‘Not so bad. If I’d heard 
about that I 
wouldn’t have paid 
a cent’s worth of 
attention to it. But 
seeing it made a dif- 
ference. Might make 
a story. I might 
even say Napoleon 
attacked the auto. 
That would be 
news.” 

The farms were 
getting bigger and 
further apart. Soon 
Amby developed a 
genuine thirst; he 
had to have water, 
anyway. So he 
wheeled into the long 
driveway of a spank- 
ing big farm, red 
barns, white house 
and lots of buildings. 
He saw a pump and 
headed for it. 

A man came 
out of the barn 
and greeted him. 
“Hello, young 
feller. Travelin’?” 

“Oh no. That 
is, I’m just—er— 
covering my. 
beat,’’ replied 
Amby. ‘“MayI 
have some 
water?” 

‘“*Course. 
Travelin’s your 
beat, huh? You’re 





“You might bend over him—like. 
Thanks,” said Amby 


He turned the corner by the drug store and headed down 
Amity Street, coasting. And, down at the bottom of the 
hill, his feet took up their work, pushing him along the road. 
After half a mile he’d be in the district of small farms and then 
bigger ones. 

News! A nose for news! Golly, did Mr. Meade think he 
could smell news? And come to think of it now, just how was 
one to run across a story of Life? Did you knock at doors? 
Or ask people you met if anything had happened to them? 
That didn’t seem logical. 

Amby pedaled along, thinking hard. Suddenly he had an 
idea for the “approach.” He’d go in and ask for a drink of 
water. Anybody would give you a drink of water and then, 
while drinking, he could casually talk along until something 
like a story “broke.” Fine idea. 


S° HE circled into the first place, a small farm. There was 

a squatty, one-story house and a barn and some out- 
buildings in the rear. Amby rode right in and had to put the 
brake on to avoid banging into a small group of persons in 
the rear of the house. 

They were bending over something. Amby leaned his 
bicycle against a tree and joined them. Ah, the nose for 
news! Maybe here was something! 

There was a man, a woman and a small boy. And they 
were bending over a rooster which lay on the ground appar- 
ently dead. : 

“Flo,” said Amby. ‘“What’s the matter?” 


That’s good. Hold itl 






not a policeman 
—at your age?” 
grinned the man. 

“Nope. Re- 
porter. On the Sentinel-Ledger, sir,” said Amby with 
some pride. ‘‘Um—any news you know of—around?” 

The man scratched his head, puzzled. Then he laughed. 

“T dunno as you'd call it news. But to us here on the old 
farm we had an event that sure was news.” 

“A fire? Or—a scandal?” queried Amby, hopefully. 

“Nope. The old sow had a litter of pigs yesterday. Nine 
of ’em! Think of that! Nine babies—and as handsome as 
daffydils in a meadow.” 

“Babies! Nine babies! Gosh!” exclaimed Amby. 

“‘Would you like to see ’em?” 

“You bet.” ; 

“C’mon. They’re in the shed. And havin’ lunch by the 
sounds—which ain’t any. That’s the only time they’re 
quiet. Nine babies sure make a terrible squealin’.”’ 

The farmer led the way into the shed. And in a pen was 
Mother Pig with her nine babies. And it was lunch time. 

“Golly, aren’t they cute?” laughed Amby. “Looka that 
black one.” 

“Handsome little rascals.” 

Amby wanted to say something appropriate but he couldn’t 
think of anything that sounded just right. 

“Will they—they eat like that for long?” 

“You mean live on pig’s milk?” asked the farmer. “Only 
awhile, until they can root around for themselves. But say, 
you can almost see ’em grow on that fodder they’re gettin’. 
Bet they gain a pound a day.” 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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Range of a Crystal Set 

1. Which will cover the greatest distance, a single wire 
antenna 100 feet long or a double wire 50 feet long? 

2. What is the range of a crystal set??—Jutius EDINBORGH. 

1. Reception ought to be better with the single wire 100 
feet long. 

2. It is impossible to calculate the range. Too many 
variable factors are involved, such as the power of the 
transmitter, atmospheric conditions, sensitivity of the de- 
tector, nature of the territory intervening between trans- 
mitter and receiver, efficiency of the set and skill of the 
operator in tuning. 


Length of Antenna 


How long should an antenna be for a three-tube set? 
using a wire 75 feet. Is that all right?—R. J. PHELPS. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write’briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 





From 75 to 100 feet including the lead-in wire. 


Outdoor Antenna Best 

1. I am building a one-tube radio set according to the 
plans given in the Bureau of Standards pamphlet. How 
long should the indoor antenna be for this set? 

2. I intend to have my set in the second story of the 
house. Will the length of ground wire necessary in this 
instance interfere with reception?—BENJAMIN WEIL. 

1. Use from fifty to one hundred feet of antenna 
tape around the molding of the room. Better results 
will be obtained with an outdoor antenna. 

2. No; however, if too long, broad tuning might 


New Battery 
Breathes Oxygen 
for Long Life 


1. Chiefly because they emit a broad wave, and therefore. 
undue interference. The vacuum tube transmitter produces 
a sharper wave. 

2. Yes; and connect the lead-in at the end toward the 
desired station. 


Converting a Set 

1. I have a two-tube Crosley set. Can I make a short wave 
set out of it? 

2. I am thirteen years old. How old must one be to send 
from an amateur station?—Fay DuNcAN. 

1. No; a receiver for short wave reception must be de- 
signed for that purpose. The set mentioned is for broadcast 
reception of waves from 200 to 550 meters. A short wave set 
requires different wiring, smaller coils and smaller condensers 
made special for short-wave work. 

2. There is no age limit if you can pass the 
Government’s amateur license examination. 


Cause of Bad Reception 

1. When we turn on our radio it produces a loud 
noise. What causes it? 

2. Occasionally at night the announcer will sound 
as if talking through his nose, so that we can not 
understand him. What is the trouble?—Rotanp 
MALortrt. 

1. The symptom indicates a defective tube. 

2. It may be caused by a bad tube; by another 
station’s wave interacting with the station to 
which you are tuned or a neighbor’s set may be 


saneil, Gat &, ctations weyty evertap. PARKS CHARD saw the new “breathing” battery at the Radio 


World's Fair. It has been developed to work with the new 2-volt 

tubes. It literally breathes oxygen to maintain constant voltage 
throughout a long life without recharging. 

Special carbon electrodes serve as the lungs. 


Tube for Transmission blanketing yours. In the latter case move the 
Which is the best for transmitting, a vacuum tube set antennas further apart. 


or a quench gap?—JouN CARROLL. —— 2? 


It is designed to run a 


The vacuum tube. 


Why Sparks are Taboo 


1. Why are spark sets prohibited in the United States? 
2. Does it help the volume to have the antenna point 





seven-tube, two-volt set for more than 
three hours daily for a year. Incidentally, Sparks suggests that boys who 
have an old Radiola 20 use the new tubes in it with a two-volt “A” bat- 
tery. These tubes greatly improve the efficiency of the set. The tubes 
take the place of the 199 tubes but not in the old superheterodyne circuits. 


1,000 hours or, on the basis of 


Where can I get a list of the amateur stations of 
the United States?p—GERALD Koon. 

Send a money order for twenty-five cents to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 








toward the station I want to get?—JuLius EDINBORGH. 


Sparks Visits the Radio Show 


OYS who live in cities where annual radio shows are 
held in the autumn, have had an opportunity to see 
what is new in radio, but there are thousands who live too 
far away to attend the exhibitions, so for them Sparks 
Chard will tell what he saw at the Radio World’s Fair held 
in New York. 

Among the refinements in broadcast receivers there were 
two main features that attracted Sparks; one was tone con- 
trol and the other was home-recording. 

There is a little knob or slide device on most of 
the new sets which enable the listener to regulate 
the tone to please his ears. He can turn the control 
in one direction and the low or bass notes will be 
favored. If he prefers the high pitch tones then 
all he need do is turn the knob the other way. 

Some of the combination radio-phonograph ma- 
chines are equipped with miniature microphones so 
that listeners can record on a disk their own voices, 
a radio program, or the voices of friends. Sparks 
tried it out and found home-recording very simple. 
It is just as easy as using the telephone. The small 
microphone acts the same way as a telephone trans- 
mitter. It transforms the voice vibrations into 
electric currents. Vacuum tube amplifiers then in- 
crease the power tremendously. These amplified 
vibrations are then sent to the electric pick-up unit 
of the phonograph which has a special needle to 
make the impression in the records’ groove. The 
unbreakable disks are about six inches in diameter 
with sufficient surface to permit one minute and 
twenty seconds of recording. The disk is revolved 
by the phonograph’s motor and turntable. 

There were several machines at the show equipped 
with automatic record changing mechanism, almost 
human in operation. From twelve to fourteen disks 
can be played without any attention, so that a half- 
hour of continuous program can be played without 
the necessity of manually changing the records. 
Once the first disk is started, each succeeding record 





the conclusion of the selection, and down again when the 
next record is in place on the turntable. Even the power of 
the set is shut off automatically while the records are being 
changed. Several of the manufacturers had these machines 
out of the cabinets so that Sparks had a chance to see them 
work. 

Practically all of the sets, even the new midget mantel 
clock receivers, use the screen-grid tubes. The pentode, 


which some expected, did not appear. However, this new 
type of tube may come along some day to further improve 
radio receiving sets. 


— boys have asked Sparks Chard if it is possible 


to use an inside aerial for transmitting. They will 
undoubtedly be interested in a report made by Frank W. 
Reinhardt, owner of station WogACH at Sandoval, Ill.: “I 
used a Hartley circuit transmitter with one No. 
210 tube and 500 volts, direct current, with the 
antenna connected voltage feed type, and a wire 
sixty-four feet long thrown on the floor. With this 
arrangement I talked with another amateur more 
than 500 miles from here. Of course, it is impossible 
to predict the results that others might get with this 
arrangement. They may be able to cover greater 
mileage, or not so far, according to the location. I 
just did it for an experiment and was delighted with 

the result. 


OYS who have an old broadcast receiver often 

write to Sparks to find out if they can change it 

in some way to pick up short waves. And they 

wonder if there are any short wave receivers oper- 

ated from a light socket. A boy in Eagle Pass, 
Texas, is the latest to inquire about this. 

The best and most satisfactory plan in Sparks’ 
opinion is to build a special short wave set, using the 
proper condensers and coils. It should be remem- 
bered that a broadcast receiver is designed to cover 
wave lengths from 200 to 550 meters. Short wave 
outfits call for smaller coils and condensers, in 
fact the circuit is much simpler. Various sized 
coils that can be plugged into the circuit quickly 
and conveniently are used in short wave reception. 
For example, to receive from 20 to 40 meters require 
a smaller set of coils than are used to tune in from 
40 to 60 meters. : 

Short wave receivers can be built to operate in 


automatically drops into place on the turn-table, The new and powerful short-wave transmitter of W2XAF at Schenectady. It is asso- connection with the light socket; however, mest 
the tone arm automatically swings up and off at ciated with WGY to hurl broadcasts ’round the world. The power is rated at 35 kilowatt amateurs favor a battery operated set. 
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speaks louder than words for the 


All-American skate Nvs 


®orps of praise may account in part for the popularity of JOHNSONS. But some- 
thing stronger than words accounts for that swing towards Nestor Johnsons 
which has the irresistible force of a tidal wave. That something is acTION— 
|) action—seen—demonstrated and felt. 


~ The action of the All-American Hockey Team in choosing JOHNSONS has said more 
millions of words about their dependability. 


It’s the action of the players themselves that demonstrates JOHNSONS superlative 
“speed”, “grip”, and “balance” in the game that is “lightning on ice”’. 





It’s the action of racers who, by their choice, proclaim JOHNSONS the fastest skate on ice. 


—And last but not least—it is the action of JOHNSONS on your feet, that tell you that 
nowhere in the world is there a skate to compare with “‘Wings of Steel”’ in lightness, liveli- 
ness and in arrow speed. The speed they add to each stroke—the way you can lay over on the 
turns, or stop and turn in a flash—that’s action that words can’t describe. 


Remember JOHNSONS are not only America’s first tubular skates, 
but are the one and only product of the World’s largest manufac- 
turer of tubular skates. Thus under the name of JOHNSON, you 
get a specialized, expert workmanship and a quality, not pos- 
sible to obtain from a manufacturer who considers skates 
“just something else” to make. 

























Vanadium Tool Steel Runners => 


—steel finer in quality than fine razor steel. 
For speed, endurance and safety, this 
steel finished to a mirror-like smooth- 
ness and Diamond Tested for 
hardness, stays sharp longer. 


You save money and time, 

because JOHNSONS (Bs 

require less sharp- 

ening. Balance of 
@JOHNSONS 


is obtained by de- 
signing both shoe and 
skate for each other. 

This shoe—reinforced to 
stand the strains and stresses 
of the hardest service, is scien- 
tifically constructed for skating 
exclusively, and for this reason 
gives results that a general purpose 
shoe can never give. 


te 





won--------------------- \f At 


Nestor Johnson Mfg. Co., 1904 N. Springfield’ Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me your catalog, containing full description of all JOHNSON skates. 


JOHNSON 


FREE Skate Pin 
for Boys and Girls 


If you will send us the name and 
address of 3 boys or girls to whom 
you have explained the Johnson 
Diamond Test, we will present you 
with a skate pin to wear in your 
tie or coat lapel. 


The Diamond Test 


is a machine to prove the hardness 
of JOHNSON runners. By machine 
pressure the point of a diamond 
is pressed into the steel. The depth 
to which the diamond penetrates 
is recorded on a dial. This Diamond 


Test Proves JOHNSONS Best. 


NESTOR JOHNSON 
NORTH STAR 
Favorite of thousands 
Aluminum finish with shoes, per 

pair, $10.00. 
Nickel plate with shoes, per pair, 
$12.00. 

NESTOR JOHNSON 

FLYERS 
at a price all can pay 

This Nestor Johnson Flyer is the 
quality hockey skate at a popular 
price, the greatest dollar-for-dollar 
value ever offered anywhere at 
any time. 
Price complete with famous Sta- 
rite shoe—aluminum finish—$7.00. 


Nickel plate finish—complete with 
shoe—$8.00. 
HARD TOE 
JOHNSONS 
for Men and Boys 


Aluminum finish—$7.50 per pair. 
Chrome plate over nickel—$8.50 
per pair. 

Others to $25.00 per pair. 


JOHNSONS 


Trade Mark Reg., U. S. Pat. Off. 








Skate and 
Shoe Shown, 
$ 00 Name 
pele Address... 
City 








There is only one JOHNSON skate . . . for the original and genuine ask for and insist upon NESTOR JOHNSON 


1930 When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





Hello Boys! 


Now 


you 
can 


Those 





Things you want 





4% 10°-°° —This big red brass bound 


chest, 26 items, and 2 In- 
struction Books. It’s 18 pounds of useful, 
scientific tools. A Saw, a Plane, a Brace 
and Bit, Chisels, and dozens of other 
he-man tools for the boy builder. 


Boys:— 

Your own furniture for your own room! 
A boat you can row yourself! <A bird 
house! A house for your dog! A thcu- 
sand other things you’ve always wanted. 


You don’t have to ask for them any more. 
You can build them all yourself and give 
Mother and Dad the surprise of their lives. 


All you need is my Big Boy Tool Chest. Just 
lift the lid, put on the sporty carpenter’s apron, 
call in your pals and show them how a real 
builder goes to work. My Boy Builder’s Plan 
Book shows exactly how each thing is made. 
There’s a tool for every purpose. I know what 
you need and I’ve built these tools for real 
service. 

Look over my Big Boy Tool Chests and the 
New Electric Lathe (now reduced to $19.50) 
Tell Dad you want to 
You 


at any good store. 
branch out and be a builder right away. 
can start right in making Christmas presents 


for the whole family. 


New Electric Lathe 


Portable type for home or commercial use. 
Practical, efficient. Powered by Polar Club 
Universal 110 volt motor, A. C. or D. C. 
Mounted on 30” bed complete with tail stock, 
two centers, slide rest, wrench, }4 in. drill bit, 
turning tool, 14 in. arbor to receive attach- 
ments and fitted with three jaw chuck, key 
operated. Chuck takes round shank drills up 
to and including 4 in. diameter. Pistol grip 
handle, toggle switch. Motor easily detached 
from lathe for use as portable drill. Lathe 
turns wood up to 7 in. diameter and 18 in. 
long. Grinding, polishing, sanding, buffing 
attachments supplied separately. Size, 34 x 9 
x 5%”. Packed individually, corrugated con- 
tainer. 25 lbs Price $19.50 


























“Big Boy” Tool Chests 
BOY’S SIZE 
No. 7or—For the little fellow. 
ag with Plan Book Price $1.00 
o. 701E—Dandy set for the Beginner. Con- 
_ 12 pieces with Plan Book Price $1.50 
No. 702—Practical young carpenter's set. 16 
ager’ with Plan Boo Price $2.50 
707—Handy practical set for boys. 109 
pieces including Plan Book Price $3.50 
0. 765—Feature Set in Boy’s size group. Dandy 
set. 24 pieces. Real tools for practical service. 
Packed in big red chest with Plan Book. 


Price $5.00 
DAD’S SIZE . 

No. 780—Household Treasure Chest. 26 pieces 
of real he-man tools including big 16 in. Cross- 
cut Saw, 15 in. Steel Level and 7% in. Block Plane. 
A regular outfit. Two Plan Books. Packed in 
brass bound chest Price $10.00 
No. 785—Handy carpenter’s set. Practical selected, 
high grade tools. 33 pieces, two Plan Books, 15 in. 
Steel Level, 16 in. Cross-cut and Dandy Keyhole 
Saws, also 10 in. Bench Plane. ty in brass 
bound chest Price $15.00 
No. 790—Feature set of ‘‘ Big Boy” line. 35 Pieces 
including 10 in. Plane, Ratchet Brace, 15 in. 
Level, 20 in. Cross, 18 in. Rip, and Dandy Keyhole 
Saws. Two Plan Books. Every needed tool for 
master builders. Packed in big red chest, brass 
bound corners and lock Price $25.00 


Also Makers of 


Famous ERECTOR Gilbert Chemistry 
Sets—Mysto Magic—Motors, Etc. 


Plan Book FREE 
, or the 


Contains 11 





We have a few extra 
copies of the Big Plan 
Book for the Boy Builder. 
You can have one if you 
get this coupon to us in 
time. Fill it out and rush 
it into the mail to-day. 
A complete Big Boy Tool 
Chest catalog comes with 
it. Don't delay. 











THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 
158 Erector Square, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me free copy of Plan Book. 


BUILD 


When Kenton Ran 
the Gantlet 


Did the Indians make 
Kenton run the gaunt- 
let?—Scout TomPKINS. 

No one ever ran the GAUNTLET but 
many a one ran the gantlet. Gantlet comes 
from GANTELOPE, a military mode of 
punishment called, running the gantelope. 
Every man in the regiment was furnished 
with a switch, the offender naked to the waist, 
was led through the ranks, every soldier 
giving him a stroke. 

The Indians used war clubs, sticks, knives 
and tomahawks on Simon Kenton, when he 
ran the gantlet. 


An Ounce of Prevention 7 


1. Is there any danger in the art of Taxi- 
dermy? 

2. Do you recommend the taking of taxi- 
dermy to a boy fifteen years of age, and where 
can I get the necessary birds, etc., to mount?— 
ScouT ALEXANDER SCHONOSMEY. 

1. Yes, if the Scout is careless with -the 
poisons that are required in preparing the 
skins. Not if he is careful. 

2. Yes, practice on rats, mice, and chick- 
ens. Get the Merit Badge Pamphlet to 
help you. 


Twelve Crows 
Please give me the names of twelve bands of 
Crow Indians?—Scout GEORGE MurRRAyY. 
Ahachik, Ashinadea, Ashbochiah, Ash- 
kanena, Booadasha, Esachkabuk, Esekep- 
kabuk, Hokarutcha, Ohotausha, Oosabotsee, 
Petchaleruhpaka, Shiptetza. 


Which Badge? 

Please tell me what one has to do to get-a 
Musician’s Badge and where can I get one?— 
Scout CEepRIc SAUNDERS. 

There is such a badge worn by those who 
play in Scout bands. There is also a Merit 
Badge. See your Handbook for requirements. 
The Supply Department carries both. 


Why Not an Automobile? 
In the Merit Badge for Cycling, may a 





motorcycle be used instead of a bicycle?— 
Scout JoHN WALLACE. 
No. 


The Cycle Patrol 


What would be a good name for a Cycle 
Patrol?—Scout WILLIAM SITTON. 

The Four Winds. The emblem is the 
Swastika. 
Do Just as the Requirements Say 
1. Is it permissible for Boy Scouts to pass 
the deaf and dumb code in his Second and 
First-class Signaling requirements? 
2. If a boy drops out of Scouting may he stiil 
wear the uniform, but not the insignia? 

—Scout Ross F. Brack. 

1. No. 
2. Neither, unless he has been honorably 
discharged. 


Fox Patrols 

What would you suggest as a program for a 
Fox Patrol meeting?g—WaRREN Woops. 
Ten minutes for each of the following: 
First aid; good turn; signaling; Fox Hunters’ 
Song; games; and a fifteen-minute discussion 
on What is a Fox? What does a Fox stand 
for? 


Ginseng 

What does the ginseng plant look like, and 
at what.time of the year is it found?—Scovut 
Jay H. Herre. 

Ginseng (Panax quinquefoliun) grows up 
each year one foot high, usually branched, 
has spindle-shaped roots, very small flowers, 
five petals, and five stamens, three com- 
pound leaves in a whorl. Leaves have long 
stalks and five leaflets. You find it in July 
and August growing in rich woods. 


One at a Time 
Can I belong to two Troops, if not which one 
should I stay with?—Scout RosBert Camp. 
You may be transferred from one Troop 


‘ 
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to another with the 
consent of your Scout- 
master, if there is a 
good reason. 
Bird Houses 
Please send me any information on how to 
build bird houses —Scovut Harotp Lowry. 
Bird Houses and How to Build Them (25¢): 
Merit Badge Pamphlet on Bird Study (20c) 
from the Supply Department. 


First Scout Manual 
Where can I get a copy of the first Scout 
Manual published?—Scovut Davi Triep. 
Not for sale. 


For All Scouts 
Can a city Scout qualify for the Farm Merit 
Badges?—Scovut CLirFORD WATERMAN. 
If he knows his subjects. But he must 
spend some time on a farm or in the country 
in order to qualify for most of them. 


Traveling Light 
Please suggest a list of equipment needed 
for a four weeks’ trip through Kentucky and 
Tennessee.—ScouT STEPHENS FIETZz. 
Drinking cup, frying pan, a small pail, 
kitchen knife, tork, knapsack, blankets and 
pup tent. 


Wax Figures 
Where can I get information concerning wax 
Sigures?P—Scout Donatp H. Purce tt. 
Do you mean life-size or little ones? The 
Indians of Mexico make very wonderful life- 
like ones about 6 inches tall. 


Book on Patrol Projects and Stunts 
Where can I procure a book on Patrol pro- 
fects and stunts?—Scout HENRY LANKENAN. 
Handbook for Patrol Leaders, 75c¢ from 
the Supply Dept. 


Putting Flowers on Paper 

Where can I get ogg on how to put 
flowers, leaves and etc. on paper?—Scout 
ROBERT SMITH. 

Handbook for Patrol Leaders (75¢.) or 
Chapter 3, “Field and Forest Handy Book” 
where you will find full details and diagrams. 

Vikings 

What are the colors of a Viking Patrol and 
an emblem for a Patrol flag?—Scout CHARLES 
HAWLEY. 

The colors are red and white, and the 
emblem is a dragon. 


Dan Beard’s Books 
Have you written any books containing 
information on how to make bridges, shelters, 
etc.2—Scout RoBERT CASSEL. 
Yes, ‘Wisdom of the Woods, 
ter Shacks and Shanties.” 


Birch Bark Canoe 
Where can I buy a birch bark canoe?— 
Scout STEPHEN CILMO. 
Write to Frank Moose, 
Canada. 


” and “Shel- 


Jaw Kipawa 


Sheepskin Shoe 
What side of a Sheepskin goes on the inside 
of a shoe?—Scovut RoBert WI1son. 
Soft side in, whatever the color. 


Charring the Cloth 
How do you char the cloth upon which you 
catch the spark when using the flint and steel 
set?—WILBUR McINTOoSH. 
Place it upon smooth flat stone, set fire to 
it, when it is all aflame quickly smother it 
with a piece of flatly folded newspaper. 


A Scout Is Courteous 
Should I remove my hat to a lady I recognize 
and greet in a store?-—Scout EDWARD GOLDEN. 
Yes. 


Boats Not Canoes 
Would a Lateen-rigged canoe be all right to 
use for Requirement 10 of the Seamanship 
Merit Badge, and if so how would you reef the 
sail?—Scout SmpNEy Hirscu. 
No. 





ted) 


. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
2 One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 





which have been 








y will be ignored. 


3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
4. 


5. must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, nome 9 any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 
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.. | Don’t take a chance...take an Eveready 
iL. 
s? The 
‘ful life- 
Stunts ANY FELLOW who goes ice-skating at night, without an Eveready 
al ‘0- ° ° . 
neta Flashlight, must be itching for trouble. And maybe he won’t find 
c from e ° 
it! If he doesn’t get his skate-runner caught in a crack, he might run 
sh del onto a stick of wood, and take a tumble that way. He could even head 
) u 
_— for a hole, and not know it until he splashes! 
5c.) 0 e 
Book” But you’re safe, when you’re out with an Eveready! You skate 
grams. 7 
along a lane of light, and dodge the dangers of darkness. 
=o Use an Eveready to light your way to the lake — to put your skates 
se the on, and take them off — and to pick a path over the ice. Be sure 
to say “Eveready” to your dealer. Then you'll get the swellest 
iaiag flashlight money can buy. At all good hardware, drug, electrical, 
nelters, 
— auto-accessory, and sporting-goods stores. See one today. 
onel- 
* * 7 
The Eveready Hour, radio’s oldest commercial feature, is broadcast every Tuesday evening 
noe?— at nine (Eastern standard time) from WEAF over a nation-wide N. B. C. network 
ipawa of 27 stations. 
inside KE sa | ae y F RE, iD 
h you 
inn FLASHLIGHTS 
fire to ] Eveready Flashlight No. ; 
a: 2 jie st & BATTERIES 
E NIN complete with Fin. 
VEREAD) sr gogke gi ea 
ognize ; Don’t forget the Official Boy i 
LDEN. wort arr ag Boer- 
e 
Eveready Flashlight No. 2671 a =o yommea ay apy 
ght to light sealed in a can! All 
nship batteries dated, you know 
er "re fresh. 
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i The Giant 
| and the Pygmy 


ITHER from your own per- 

sonal experience or from 
observation you know how 
miserable one can feel when 
suffering from a cold. 


Of course you know some of 
the causes—chilling drafts, wet 
feet, over-fatigue, balky diges- 
tion, or an invading germ. You 
know it is harder to fight a cold 
when you are run-down. Keep 
yourself fit. 


For the sake of your own per- 
sonal comfort you want to get 
rid of a cold in the shortest 
possible time. For your own 
personal safety and that of 
your friends you ought 

to get rid of a cold in the 
shortest possible time. 


There are many different 
kinds of colds—hard to 
distinguish one from the 
other. All of them are 
threats and one leads to 
another. 


The original cold, if not 
promptly cured, breaks 
down resistance and is 
sometimes followed bya 
second cold more stub- 
bornand oftentimes more 
treacherous than the first. 
The mucous membrane 
of the nose and throat is 


© 130m 2 1. co 
e 


so weakened by Cold No.1 
that the way is opened for 
dangerous germs to enter. 


Cold No. 1 is the Pygmy that 
crawls through the keyhole 
and unlocks the door for Cold 
No. 2, the Giant, to enter. In 
fact, to carry the picture fur- 
ther, the Pygmy Cold, which 
may be nothing worse than 
snuffles, a slight cough, a bit 
of an ache or a pain, may be 
followed by any one of several 
Giant Colds—influenza, pneu- 
monia or tuberculosis. 


Take no chances the next time 

that symptoms of catching a 
cold are shown by you 
or someone in your 
family. Consult your 
doctor and dispose of the 
Pygmy quickly, before he 
can open the door for 
the Giant. At such a 
time a skilful doctor is 
your best ally and you 
will be wise in following 
faithfully his orders. 


Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company will be 
glad to mail free, its book- 
let, “Just a Cold? Or”— 
to anyone who requests 
it. Address Booklet De. 
partment 1230-B. 


METROPOLITAN LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


‘« ONE MADISON AVE., New YORK, N.Y. 
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A Wall Rack for Arrows 
By Chief Red Eagle 
HERE is something every follower of the 
fascinating and noble sport of archery, 
if he possesses a bow and some arrows, should 
really have. 

It is a wall rack for holding arrows, cal- 
culated to hang on the wall, picture-fashion, 
and so designed that each shaft placed in its 
stands in a ver- 
tical position, 
which, you 
know, is the one 
competent 
archers advo- 
cate asthe 
proper method 
of preventing 
arrows becom- 
ing warped 
when stored 
away. 

It is so ar- 
ranged that 
each arrow is 
separated to it- 
self, the feath- ~“sB2izy, 
ering of one not : , 
touching that of Chief -“* S arrow 
another, so 
there is no dan- 
ger of the feathers becoming ruffled and 
mussed, and the shafts are always up out of 
harm’s way, where they are not likely to be 
accidentally damaged. 

Ordinarily the rack is composed of eight 
separate pieces, usually of light, thin boards. 
However, the material used by each boy 
naturally depends upon the supply he has 
access to and the manner in which he desires 
his rack to be finished. 

The dimensions of the several component 
parts will necessarily vary according to the 
number of arrows the rack is intended to hold. 
Also, for instance, if it is made to hold 12 
shafts standing one row deep it will, of course, 
be correspondingly wider and of lesser depth 
than if it were to contain the same number 
arranged 2 rows deep and 6 wide, or 3 deep 
and 3 wide. The maker will have to work 
this out to suit his own fancy or general 
requirements. Likewise, if the rack by 
chance be intended to fit snugly in a corner, 
its shape will have to be altered accord- 
ingly from the usual form. 

The two pieces that form the sides of the 
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rack are about 25 inches in length, 2 or more 
inches wide, and usually about % inch thick. 
A third piece, as wide and thick as the sides, 
and long enough to give the rack the required 
length, makes the floor board of the rack, 
upon which the points of the arrows rest. 
Another board, of the same dimensions, 
composes the upper piece, but this board 
has a required number of evenly spaced, 
sufficiently-large holes drilled through it, 
through which the arrows stood in the rack 
are inserted to hold them in an upright 
position. 

If only regulation target arrows are to be 
kept in the rack the holes drilled in this board 
need be but 3% of an inch wide, but if it is 
intended to hold larger shafts or broad- 
headed hunting arrows the holes will neces- 
sarily have to be larger to admit them. In 
that case it is advisable to divide the rack 
in two compartments, one having large 
perforations to admit the wide broadheads 
with ease, the other for the target shafts. 
In this way each type of arrow is kept to it- 
self, making it more convenient to select the 
desired kind in a hurry than if they were 
grouped indiscriminately together without 
regard to size or type. 

This perforated piece really should be 
made first, allowing for the number of ar- 
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rows it is intended to hold in an upright 
position, then the remaining pieces of the 
rack cut tomatch. It should be spaced just 
far enough above the floor board that an 
arrow, when stood upright in the rack, with 
its point resting on the floor board, will have 
the lower end of its feathering an inch or so 
above the surface of it. Then the feathers 
will not be injured in removing the shaft 
from the rack. 

Two boards, about 4 inches wide, 1% inch 
thick, and as long as the rack is wide, form 
the upper and lower back pieces. Two more, 
of the same length and thickness, but only 
about an inch or so wide, are used across the 
front of the rack, one at the floor board, to 
keep the arrows from being accidentally 
jarred from the rack, and the other at the 
front edge of the upper piece. 

Use small nails or brads to fasten the 

ieces together, assembling them as in the 
illustration, and sandpaper the entire surface 
of the rack smooth, then varnish or paint as 
desired. 

A small drawer may be added immediately 
below the piece upon which the heads of the 
arrows rest, but this will require the addition 
of 6 extra pieces to finish the rack. This 
drawer makes a handy place in which to store 
extra bow strings, leather finger tips, arrow 
points, and what not. 

The rack may be fastened to the wall by 
the use of 2 or 3 long, slender screws, properly 
spaced, driven through the upper back piece. 
A %-inch hole may be drilled through this 
piece near each 
end and the 
rack hung in 
place by driv- 
ing a strong nail 
through each 
hole into the 
wall. Ascrew- 
eye may be 
screwed upright 
in the upper 
edge of the back 
near each cor- 
ner and the 
rack hung by 
these to two 
hooks or nails 
driven into the 
wall at the 
proper places. 

Besides the 
convenient 
method this offers for stowing away arrows, 
it is, if neatly and artistically made, an at- 
tractive ornament for the archer’s room, den 
or troop cabin, as it may be finished and 
decorated in any appropriate fashion the 
fancy might dictate. 

If a boy has a natural bent for painting or 
carving, he might give expression to such 
talent by decorating his arrow rack in bright 
Indian designs, or carve it in artistic totem 
shape, or both. Likewise, if it appeals to a 
person, it can be made in an artistic rustic 
fashion by sawing bark-covered branches 
lengthwise and nailing them in place with 
slender finishing nails. 

These arrow racks make fine handicraft 
projects for camp, and are excellent to work 
on during the manual training period at 
school. 























Weathervanes 
By Russell Aitkin 


THE weathervane, an instrument for tell- 
ing the direction of the wind, consists of 
a shaft which supports crossed arms pointing 
permanently to the four corners of the earth, 
North, South, East, and West. Above this 
is the indicator, which moves with the wind, 
and this is balanced on top of a support. 
One side presents a broad surface which the 
wind pushes, the other an arrow showing the 
direction of the wind. The indicator should 
move in a bearing which will not rust. It is 
imperative that the design on the top bar 
have the weight distributed so as to give per- 
fect balance and spin easily on the shaft. 

The rugged roosters, heavy Holsteins, and 
other uninteresting subjects used as vane 
designs a decade ago are now passé. The 
vane in the modern spirit is intended to be 
decorative, amusing, and individual. The 
poet, the angler, the nature student, in fact 
every hobbyist, can have his own vane on his 
ridgepole, merrily telling the wind and the 
nature of the dweller. 

Weathervanes are not hard to make. 
Stiff sheet iron serves quite well for the in- 
dicator, as it can be cut and worked with a 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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Boys ! 

te 

Tell Dad you 
want this new 
Voit I 

CXiVDiC 

s LYEr” Now equipped with a super-steering device 


which makes it the greatest sled ever built 


A. fellow would be proud to own the same sled that Admiral Byrd 
took with him on his South Pole Expedition. And especially now since 
the Flexible Flyer has been built with the new steering feature. 





ce 





This feature (new this year), that you can get only on the Flexible Flyer, 
actually doubles the steering range of the sled. Now you can make sharp turns 
that you never could make before. Now you can cut in and out among the 
slow fellows on the hill, avoid objects quickly and safely, and go faster and 
farther than ever before. 





The New Flexible Flyer is a winner. It’s the gift you'll want above all 
others. See it at the nearest dealers. Then let Dad know that a Flexible 
Flyer will make this the greatest Christmas you ever had. And be sure it is 
a genuine Flexible Flyer with the Eagle trademark on it. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc., Dept. 37, Philadelphia 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE FLEXIBLE FLYER 


1 Easy Steering — An improved de- 2 Spring Runners — Made of high- Steel Front—The front parts of Strong Seat Supports — Made of White Ash Seat —Seat and all 
* sign provides a shorter steering © est quality spring steel which e the sled are of highest quality iH. extra heavy gauge steel. De- ¢ wood parts are secqgad-qrowth, 
tadivs than any other sled. It makes the allows maximum bending without steel. This reduces breakage and agnen ie a some = to give coinage ed white ash —the best 
Flexible Flyer easier to steer than ever. permanent set. increases the safety of the sled. a the <a cee ee oP icen. Selected for strength 
> 
IF IT PASSES YOU ON THE HILL—IT’S A FLEXIBLE FLYER 
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AT GAME 
STORES 


THE YEAR 
“fOUND 


PRIZE CONTEST — These 
packages all carry details of 
the new Akro Agate Prize 
Contest. $200.00 in cash prizes 
for boys and girls. Ask your 
dealer about it. 


Get this 
NEW 
AKRO 
AGATE 

Game 


HETHER you're a "Big Time" marble tourna- 

ment shooter or just the playground variety, 
you'll get a great kick out of knuckling down to this 
new Akro Agate game called CLICK. 


Forty fine Akro Agates in a handsome box with 
complete directions for playing two new games on 
the CLICK game board. And, when the game is all 
worn out, you'll still have these slick Akro Agates. 
CLICK and three new Akro Agate assortments with 
marble bags are sold by leading drug, notion and 
other stores with toy departments. ~ 

Get your order in now on the family Christmas lists. 
You'll have no trouble making this one stick, for 
these new Akro Agate outfits sell at $1.00 and less. 


THE AKRO AGATE CO. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 


FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEN YOU BUY MARBLES 














Z i p jf Here they come! Around a turn and 
* down the home stretch to cross the finish 
line with a last furious burst of speed! 

You want things that will “GO”—things you can race with 
—scooters, pushmobiles, small autos with motorcycle engines, 
wind wagons, etc.—whether on spinning wheels or glistening 
runners—fast ice yachts, skis, toboggans, bobsleds, motor 
driven sleds and snow speedsters. 

You air-minded boys enjoy gliders and model airplanes. 

Turn your back yard into a regular amusement park with all these 
thrillers—ferris wheels, roller coasters, merry-go-round swings, etc. 

How fascinating to imitate the big engineers and make small water 
wheels, pile drivers, aerial cableways and other things that “‘work.’’ 

When at camp or on the water you need plenty of ideas for new ways of 
having fun. Here are dozens such as water bicycles, push boats, water 
coasting toboggans, water games, etc. 

On rainy days and other times when working in your home shop you have 
the hardest time finding interesting things to make. Here are any number 
such as electric locomotives, motion picture cameras, wood turning lathes, 


etc. 
But why try to describe this great 


Boy Mechanic Library 


Boys, it simply cannot be done. You must actually have these books in 
your hands and see them before you can begin to realize that the tour big 
volumes contain enough interesting things to last you until you are a grown- 
up man. 


THINK 4 00 O Worth While Things 

OF IT! to MAKE and DO 

Don’t envy the other boys on account‘of the things they have. Be the 
boy in your neighborhood to make the others wonder where you get all your 
ideas—and it doesn’t cost a lot of money, either. These wonderful books 
show you how to take parts trom old things and sometimes get a few cents’ 
worth of material from a hardware store—or have a blacksr uth or shop 
man help you bend some iron, and thus make something that works just as 
well as though you paid many dollars for it. Best of all—you get the thrill 
of having “Made It Yourself.” 

Everything is pictured out and made easy. Don’t try to get along with- 
out these books any longer. Save or earn the money to buy them right 
away. 

The complete library of 4 volumes, each Hy or 
book 7x1¢xi}¢ inches and with 460 Pages Price $7 Statimetorssee 
Books are numbered: 1, 2, 3 and 4. State the ones you want when 
Sent postpaid when remittance is sent with your order, or 
will be sent C. O. D. in the U. S. Pay postman price vlus extra postage 
for this service. 


Popular Mechanics Press, 232? cir. Chicago 


Lone Scout Has 
Achieved 


ONE of the outstanding old- 

timer Lone Scouts, and 
one who is as keenly inter- 
ested in the Scout Program as 
ever, is Barton Baker, attor- 
ney and counsellor at law, of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Here are a few interesting 
statements in regard to his 
Scout career and the educa- 

tional record of Mr. Baker. 

He became a Lone Scout under the W. D. 
Boyce organization during its very beginning. 
He passed all of the Lone Scout degrees and 
became Sagamore Scout; won the Bronze 
Merit Badge for contributing; was charter 
member of several Lone Scout organizations 
ofjthe early days. He was 
a prominent and success- 
ful writer of Lone Scout 
articles for the old Lone 
Scout magazine. His 
whole Scouting career has 
been one of practice, par- 
ticipation and progress. 
He has done a considera- 
ble amount of local camp- 
ing and in addition has 
taken six trips to the 
Rocky Mountains and 
camped in the Yosemite 
Valley. He was an or- 
ganizer and leader of sev- 
eral Tribes of Lone Scouts 
in New York State, such 
as: the Jobasi-Coch Tribe, 
Universal Tribe, and was 
the editor of ‘the Alsap 
known as Universal Tri- 
bune, which he published 
between 1916 and 1919. 
Educationally Mr. 
Baker has made a real 
record. He is a graduate from Cornell 
University; from the Chicago Law School. 
He holds the degrees of Bachelor of Law, 
Doctor of Civil Law and Doctor of Phil- 
osophy of the two institutions. He has been 
admitted to practice law in all courts in New 
York State, and has also been admitted to 
practice his profession in connection with the 
U_ S. Treasury Department and the U. S. 
Board of Tax Appeals, also before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. He is 
now the leading member of the firm known 
as Baker and Carvey, Attorneys and 
Counsellors at Law, Rochester, N. Y. 


Lone Scouting in Region Twelve 
Scout EXECUTIVE W. W. McCUL- 
LOUGH, of Visalia, Calif., makes the fol- 
lowing interesting report in a recent letter. 
“The Tulare County Free Library dis- 
tributed Scout Handbooks to the libraries 
of all rural schools in the County. At the 
suggestion of the library authorities, we 
pasted a slip explaining how boys may be- 
come Scouts on the inside cover of the. Hand- 
book. Last spring we secured from the 
rural teachers of the Council, the names of 
1,000 rural boys of Scout age.” 
Another very interesting statement from 
the same letter is as follows: “A group of 
Lone Scouts at Waukena, organized a very 
fine troop which was chartered last March. 
The following is the statement which ap- 
peared on the label pasted on the inside 
cover of the Handbook: 
“The Tulare County Free Library has 
placed this Handbook for Boys in your 
school library for your pleasure and benefit. 
You will spend many delightful hours read- 
ing about the things Boy Scouts do and the 
things they make. You will learn how to 
cook and camp. You will learn First Aid to 
the injured. You will learn the secrets of 
nature and the fun of outdoor life. 
“And when you read these things you will 
say to yourself, ‘Gee, I wish I lived where 
I could be a Boy Scout!’ 
“Listen, young fellow, you DO live where 
you can be a REAL BOY SCOUT! Just 
for such boys as yourself, the Boy Scouts of 
America has a department of Rural Scouting. 
Boys who live on farms far away from Boy 











Scout Troops can become real Boy Scouts 
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ADULT LEADERSHIP 
Lone Scouts are urged to secure the Thomas McQueeny, Ansel 
finest man in their community to actas MM. Talbert, L.S.C.. and 
their adult “Friend and Counselor” Vernon Wertz, LS Cc: 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Lone Scout 


by becoming Lone Scouts, or 
by organizing a Farm Patrol 
of three to eight boys. 

‘Just think of the fun you 
will have as a Boy Scout! 
Right at home, too! Why 
right now you can prohably 
win Merit Badges in Animal 
Industry, Dairying, Farm 
Mechanics, Fruit Culture, 
and many others.” 

Don’t waste a minute 
until you are registered as a Boy Sciut 
Write to-day to your Local Council 0: to 
National Office and they will send you all the 
information on how to become a Boy Sev ii; 


Old Time Lone Scouts 
By Vernon Wertz, 


Member National B., 
Scout Press Assn. 
OLD Time Lone Scouts 

held a get-toget!er 
supper at the Arlingion 
Hotel in Washington, 1) 
C., September oth. 
Those present re 
Horace H. Herr, formerly 
editor of the Old Jon, 
Scout, Walter MacPeek. 
of old “17”, now Asst 
Scout Executive, Wash 
ington, D. C. “Sten” 
Seton, now a scientist with 
the Carnegie Foundation, 
and one time member of 
the crew of the ill-fated 
ship Carnegie, and at 
present in charge of Lone 
Scout work in District of 
Columbia Council 


Me cae ato 


yz 
ek Tg) Nat 


Talbert is entering Colum- 
bia University, McQueeny is an accountant 
in Washington, and Wertz is a Government 
employee, and Scoutmaster of Troop 41, 
Washington. 


Pennsylvania Forest Guides 
Oscar H. Stroh, Linglestown, Penna. 

O FAR there have been but few Lone 

Scouts who have taken advantage of the 
Forest Guide Program which is for Lone 
Scouts as well as Troop Scouts residing in 
Pennsylvania. The program is one in which 
the Lone Scouts should be able to far out- 
shine the Troop Scouts. 

With the approval of the National Boy 
Scout Headyuarters, the Department has 
authorized that the official designation 
“Pennsylvania Forest Guide,”’ be conferred 
on any registered member of the Boy Scouts 
of America, residing in Pennsylvania, en- 
rolled through the Scoutmaster and the Local 
Council by the Department of Forests and 
Waters, Harrisburg, as a Forest Guide. 

Lone Scouts will be enrolled through the 
Lone Scout Council of Region III. Oscar 
H. Stroh, of Linglestown, R. D. 2, Penna., 
has been appointed by the Council Chief to 
attend to this work. 

Each Pennsylvania Forest Guide so en- 
rolled, will be supplied with a Bronze Button 
and a Pledge Card, to be kept forever by the 
Guide. Scoutmasters, and higher Scou 
officials registered as Forest Guides will 
given white metal ‘‘ Pioneer” Forest Gu 
buttons. 

Each Pennsylvania Forest Guide 
Pioneer Guide, who has been available | 
service for a whole year in the campai*! 
against FOREST FIRE, and who has 
sponded to all calls for service, or who bas 
done outstanding work to prevent FORE> 
FIRES, can, in February of the next, up 
reporting through the Lone Scout Counc): 
receive.a service bar indicating the year. 

The Department also offers 100 G d 
Medals annually for special meritorious 
service (not mere forest fire fighting) — 
FOREST PROTECTION, in Pennsylvania. 
It is hoped that all registered Lone Scouts 
Pennsylvania will take advantage of thus 
offer, and help to protect the forests from 
FIRE. No medals will be awarded for mere 
forest fire fighting. 


December 
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FOR ALL BOYS 









OW! A model 
line of new 
American Flyers, 
including new 
steam and elec- 
tric type locomo- 
tives that will 
outpull all others 
—new hi-speed 
trains—newly 
designed and 
d larger cars—new 
fence! railroad equip- 

ment items—and 
many other features never put in 
miniature trains before. These new 
American Flyer Trains and Equip- 
ment add tremendously to the fun 
possibilities of miniature railroading. 


Just Like The Big Trains 


American Flyers are actual repro- 
ductions of modern American Trains 
—European design has never been 
used. American Flyers are real in 
every detail of design, appearance 
and thrilling performance. They are 
sturdily constructed and will furnish 
fun for years. With American Flyer 
Trains and Equipment it is now pos- 
sible for you to duplicate actual op- 
erating conditions of real railroads. 


Ss 


Train stops on 
red light and 
proceeds on 











New DYALTYPE Transformers 
The knob turns, similar to a radio dial, the 
pointer indicates the current being used. This 
is an exclusive American Flyer feature. Lasts 
for years, no rheostat necessary. Avoid dis- 
appointments, insist on the guaranteed 
AMERICAN FLYER 
DYALTYPES 























Patents 
Pending 
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—years a head in remarkable new features 


Choice of 71 Million Boys 


Over 714 million proud and happy 
owners testify to American Flyer’s 
leadership. These alert and dis- 
criminating boys have chosen the 
American Flyer because of some 
of the following exclusive features: 
1—The most powerful locomotives 
in both steam and electric types. 


2—Triple Action—remote - control- 
reversing locomotives. 


3—Automatic ringing bell on locos. 


4—Full enameled cars with real 
brass window frames and fittings. 


5—The longest, heaviest and the 
fastest traveling freight cars made. 


6—High speed car trucks. 
7—Remote-control track switches. 


S$—More realistic bridges, stations, 
tunnels and automatic equipment. 


Only American Flyer gives you all 
these features at no extra cost. 


More For Your Money 


You get more for your money in fea- 
tures, size, detail, and in total num- 
ber of pieces included in a train set, 
when you buy an American Flyer. 
Be sure you get one this Christmas. 
Your Dad, too, willenjoy railroading. 


Send Coupon—Compare 


Get the big free 48 page American Flyer 
colored Train Book and compare. You too, 
will agree that American Flyers lead in 
fun-making features, and are years ahead 
of all other trains. This fascinating cata- 
log is not only a textbook of railroading 
ideas and suggestions, but shows the new- 
est and finest Electrical and Wind-up 
Trains, Equipment, Airplanes and the 
famous Structo Sand Toys, Automobiles, 
and Tractors in actual colors. 

Don’t wait—mail the coupon now! 
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MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS NOW! 


ow) pK see these popular new American Flyer Trains at 
— lealer. Tear out this page and keep it for reference. 

rey your dad and mother the trains you like best. To see 
the complete line of American Flyer Trains and Equip- 
ment, mail coupon for colored catalog. This shows 16 new 
Narrow Gauge Trains, 20 Wide Gauge Trains, 11 Wind-Up 
Trains and complete r equipment. 
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No. 1312—The VANGUARD 
This new low swung and extraordinarily wide 21” long train 
is finished in brilliant It refine- 
ments previously limited to only higher priced trains. Has 

solid brass observation platform and canopy, window 
rames, doors and journal boxes. motive has head- 
ae. Seven feet of track eee forms circle. ‘$7 00 
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No. 1314—The DIXIE QUEEN 
This is the lowest priced train with the new low swung and 
wide, double truck (8 wheel) Car Construction. It is 31’ 
long. Has two tone blue enamel finish and full brass de- 
tails. Baggage car has sliding doors. Ten Cia 00 
of track included, forms oval. Each.........+ 


















No. 1319—The IRON HORSE = 
The price doesn’t begin to index the quality of this 34” long, 
three car steam type train. Has mone 4 yellow enamel 
finish. Locomotive has tremendous pulling power. New 
6," cars fae ey 4 ew J ——e _—- and obser- 
vation platform. Ten feet of track included, 

forms oval. Each $11.50 
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No. 1324—The DISCOVERER : 
High speed 40" long freight. New heavy die cast 9” loco- 
motive has reversible motor and double headlights. Cars 
are all 914” long and are the finest narrow gauge freight 
cars made. se has electric light. Entirely finished 
in bright automobile enamels. Twelve feet of 15 00 
track included, forms oval. Each..... ceecceeee ~ . 
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No. 1339—The COMMODORE 
This 41” long train is equipped with a 14%," locomotive with 
eight wheel tender. The massive locomotive will out-pull 
all others and is of the reversible type. Cars are all 8” long, 
penmeaetgt 4 lighted, and are finished in tan enamel wi 
- y fs. ¥e — a one farenghoms. 
— ve feet of trac nelu » forms ova' ‘$18. 00 
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No. 1329—The MAJOR LEAGUER 
A very popular complete railroad system containi 
extra value features. This meg ear train is 45” long. Power- 
ful Steam type locomotive has reversible motor. The 

des Water Tank, Semaphore, Flashing 
ser Station, 12” Tunnel and oe feet of, 17. 50 
track. Track forms oval. Each. .......6+s+se0+ $ 
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Western Prices Are Approximately 10% Higher 
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AMERICAN FLYER MFG. CO., 2217 S. Halsted St., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me your 48-page, colored Train Book Free. 
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Hello boys / 








Boys! Days are coming which you'll 
never forget! Days of REAL exciting 
sport! Days when your friends will 
flock from miles around to see the mar- 
velous things you build! 


Just lift the lid of the red brass-bound 
chest that holds my new improved Num- 
ber 74% Erector. Boy, in this one big 
box is EVERYTHING you need to build, 
one after another, realistic operating 
models of practically every great me- 
chanical invention known to man. I've 
worked years to make this 1930 ERECTOR 
the last word in sport for boys. 


WHATEVER you name—you can build 
it with Erecror. Automobiles, Steam 
Shovels, Locomotives, Airplanes, Ferris 
Wheels, Traveling Cranes. Hundreds of 
other wonders of the age. 


Anp that’s not all. After you’ve built 
them with your own hands, just hook 
them up to the powerful Erector elec- 
tric motor. It comes with this great 


outfit. Click the switch, and the thing: 


you yourself have built begins to hum 
with action! Ir Operates Just LIke 
THE Bic ONEs ENGINEERS CONSTRUCT. 


Now, here’s the way to get this barrelful 
of red-blooded sport. Send today for the 
Erector Mystic Mind-Reader. New, 


, startling and amazing. Use the coupon. 


Show it to your dad—then take him to 
any good store where toys are sold. Let 
him see Erector. Let him warm up to it. 
Before you know it he’ll want to build 
things with it himself. It’s a sure way to 
get The World’s Greatest Toy for 
Christmas. 


9.9.9. %. 


- the year. 









With your ow} 
the worlds 


Sensational N2'7/2 Motorig. 





* os, pa 

®@uilds the Motor Truck § {5 °° 

Tuis BIG 1930 No. 74 Ser will give you a new’idea of what Sport can be. It holds 3nd : 
thrill for every day in the year. It is loaded with parts and equipment, each and every iteqiaver 
and patented by Mr. Gilbert, with which you can build 817 realistic models. It includffthe 
inch steel truck body, the famous steel model building tray, the 88-page manual théfescr 
every step in building each model, the powerful Erector electric motor, completely assented g 
box, big red steel disc wheels, with oversize balloon tires, fenders, radiator, hood, bump spri 
steering wheel, heavy-duty truck axles, cab top, steam boiler, steam shovel, and many othffexci 


Yes sir, boys—it is 25 pounds of scientific thrills for (a r evel day 
Pa 


features. 
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No. B ERECTOR Builds the Ferris Whe! .50 


The realistic carnival Ferris Wheel, 3 ft. 314 inches high. 8uild t Jurseli 
with this great Erector Set. Amaze your friends, boys, ani get 2 4Rr<el'ul 
of thrills. The No. B set-also builds 56 other models inclu: ing the #ilscad 
Bridge, Box Ball Alley, Wind Mill and Air Compressor. \\ hen yougt the 
cover of this big set you open up a whole new world of exciting Pq uct 
in on the greatest red-blooded fun maker in the world. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 











J Why the New 1930 ERECTOR eZ 











is the worlds greatest toy 


engineers use. The interlocking edge, a novel, exclusive 
Erector feature, eliminates bending and makes it possible to 
connect two girders, sturdy and strong, with a single bolt and 
nut, and a four-piece square girder with two screws only. (In 
all Erector Sets.) 

PATENTED Erector Motors. Powerful Battery Motor in No. 
4, 6,7, 72 and 8. Famous Polar Cub 110-volt Universal Motor 
in No. 9 and 10. 

PATENTED AssEMBLED GEAR Box. Adaptable to every possible 
gear combination, and for reversing movements. Convertible 
into 3-drum hoisting engine. Standardized for use with either 
battery or 110-volt Motor. Included assembled in the Famous 
No. 4 Set and up. 

Heavy Sreet Truck Bopy, 15” long. Exclusive Erector 
feature. In No. 714 Set and up. 

3%,” Souw Sree, Disc WHEELS wirH BALLOON TirEs. An 
exclusive Erector feature. In No. 74 and up. 

PATENTED Bic GIANT CHANNEL GIRDERS, straight and curved. 
Electrically baked in brilliant red. Exclusive Erector feature. 
In No. 7 and up. 

LarceE STEEL Monet Bumpine Tray, pierced with ExEcToR 
standard holes. Patent pending. Exclusive Erector feature. 
In No. 6 and up. 


New Erector ZEPPELIN FEATURES 
Patented Erector Zeppelin Girder, Silver Bag, Gondolas, Propellers, Sta- 
bilizers, Rudders, etc. $s 
OrnHer ExcLusivE SENSATIONAL FEATURES 
Patented Curved Girders (in all sets) ; Giant Flywheel; Machine Frame 
(making possible the building of machinery models) ; Patented Duplex 
Base Plate (double standard holes, making it possible to use axles of two 
sizes) ; Erector Dredge Bucket, Tip Bucket. 
ExciustvE MECHANICAL WONDER FEATURES 
Duplex Plate, Cam, Flat and Cone Pulleys, Quarter and Internal Gears, 
Eccentric Loop, etc. 
ExciustveE Erector AIRPLANE FEATURES 
Fusilage, Wings, Cylinders, Propellers, Stabilizers, Rudder, Pontoons, 
Struts, Nose, Swivel. 
SENSATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE FEATURES 
Truck Body, Fenders, Radiator, Hood, Axles, Steering Wheel and 
Knuckle, Springs, Bumper, Heavy Duty Disc Wheels, etc. 
A Few oF THE Many OTHER COUNTLESS FEATURES 

Steam Boiler, Steam Shovel, Boiler Plate, Bull Ring, Segment Plate, Per- 
forated Strips—four holes to the inch (in all sets); Erector Gears— 
eps pe Flat, specie ee Internal, Quarter, blog 

only construction toy for duplicating every engineering feat. Pos- 
sible with no other toy but the New Erector. Made from structural 
steel, plated, brilliantly enameled in colors and electrically baked. Per- 
fectly interchangeable owing to the minute details of standardization. 
Contains an unrivaled assortment of parts and builds more models than 
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PATENTED Exector Girper. A real genuine girder like conc! i om 
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Aireraft and Zeppelin Set 


Ir pumps the four-foot Zeppelin with landing 
mast (the same model as in the Trail Blazing 
No. 8), and nineteen different types of air- 
planes. Monoplanes. Biplanes. Combat planes. 
Commercial planes. Land and sea planes. In- 
cludes fusilage, wings, gondolas, silver Zep- 
pelin bag, propellers—everything you need to 
build these realistic ships of the sky. This set 
gets you into the aeronautical swim, boys, and 
gives the most exciting kind of sport. 


Famous ERECTOR Sets 


DANDY BEGINNER’S SET NO. 1. . . The 
Set that builds the Square Girder ........ $1.00 


THE ADVANCED NO. 3 . . . The Set with 


NE BI scrsinnarersescesscincctcsncssccens $2.50 
THE FAMOUS NO. 4 with the powerful elec- 
tric motor and gear box .............::00000+ $5.00 


ERECTOR ELECTRICAL SET NO. 3005. 
The Set that electrifies and illuminates, $5.00 


ERECTOR AIRPLANE SET NO. 45... 
Builds Monoplanes, Biplanes, Seaplanes, $5.00. 


The Wonderful No. 6 $7.50 
The Set with the Steam Boiler. 


THE BIG GIRDER SET NO.B. . . The Set 
that builds the Ferris Wheel ................ $9.50 


The New Big No.7 $10.00 
The Set that builds the big steam shovel and 
many other engineering thrillers. 


The Trail Blazing No. 8 $25.00 
The Set that builds the Trans-Atlantic Zep- 
pelin and hundreds of other marvels of the 
age. Includes all the features af the Sensa- 
tional No. 7. 

THE GIANT NO. 9... The Mechanical 
Wonder Set, with 110-volt motor ....$35.00 

THE DeLUXE SET NO..10 . . . Complete, 
unsurpassable, EREcTor in all its glory, 

$50.00 
Also manufacturers of the famous 
BIG BOY TOOL CHESTS, 


GILBERT CHEMISTRY, 
and MYSTO-MAGIC 





Come on Boys FREE 


To the First 100,000 lucky boys who 
send in this coupon 


A. C. GILBERT'S 
MYSTIC MIND READER 











to us. Hurry! 


tp Acca, te ale il. ee ok & vs. The NE ia acd. oosanpaioees ere oh apdtb sodstaaigoehdmabanesodoicesios 
most weird, uncanny thing you ever saw. You ee i Saeed meeebdsps 
won't believe your eyes! And it’s free, boys, with fi care 

the Gilbert Toy Catalog, if you hurry the coupon NEE si idercionshcabntsniascagsiscesecaiassea DRMUG abd ia patoscerese 


Tue A. C. GrtBert Co. 
179 Erector Square, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me free copy of A. C. Gilbert’s 
Mystic Mind Reader and Gilbert Toy catalog. 
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« « « « dontmiss 
—_ this chance to get 
/ Games 
_for Ghristmas 


Talk about Opportunity— 
here it is with a big O! 
Think of it! 57 games, every one a 
peck of fun, all played on one Carrom 
Game Board. Take our tip while the time is ripe! 


eee 





















hi 
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: 7 GAMES Tell Dad you want a Carrom Board for Christmas. 
i on one board All the old favorites that gave Dad such a kick 
| are there — and plenty of.fast new ones to keep 
| Cassone you modern youngsters on your toes — 57 games 
| Crokinole — 72 separate playing pieces— ALL ON THE 
ki Checkers ONE CARROM GAME BOARD! It’s a sure bet 
f Ges you'll get one if you mention Carroms to Dad 
} Ten Pins now! Let’s go! 

i a “. THE CARROM COMPANY 

ie ive Bac . : ° 

| aunts Ludington, Michigan 

Backgammon 

Spinoza 

t. Pyramid Pins 

I] Cue Pocket GAME BOARDS 
, . and dozens 

bi of others. 
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Be Sure it’sa 


“Ranger” 4 


You have always wanted a Ranger. You will never be 
satisfied until you get a Ranger. vice, Long Life, Easy 
Running Qualities and Real Pleasure in Riding make the 
Ranger the cheapest Bicycle you can buy. ou will not 
have to wait, we will ship it the same day we get your 
order. Hurry and send for catalog so you can be riding 


while you pay. 

Select the bicycle you pre- 
Try Before You Buy fer from the many styles, 
colors, and sizes in this big free Catalog. Las be —_ deliver it to 
your door for your free trial and actual ridi 


















| Diretftomfatory 2x 
—_ — biey- 
cle will e to 
| you direct from the great Mead Pasteey. It will t bei in 
4 perfect adjustment. As soon as the last finishing touch 
completed it is wrapped in a waterproofed nag 
§) crated and sent for you to try for one month - 
) out charge. 


130 Days Free Trial 


) If it does not suit—return at our expense and your trial will 
not cost you a penny. 
Easy Payme nts x° You can now own a classy 
! pger Motor Bike as shown 
i by A ee $5 down onde $04 per month. 
; 
} In addition to the World Famous Rangers, we also manu- 
‘etacture the popular Pathfinder and c sod 
[)) Splendid values at very moderate cost. tee 
i 5 = will buy you a good teed Mead bike. 
| py 4 fy a few dollars more). Buying 
the factory saves you money. 
F write i ay for So ff = Say Gileee trom hi Face 
n uctory offer. u rect mm the Facto 
wholesale and be a “‘Live Wire” Ag ent. “ 
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“Pig’s milk!” murmured Amby. “Sounds 
funny.” 

“Guess you ain’t a farm boy,” laughed 
the farmer. 

“Well, I’ve always lived in Delphium, in 
the town. I never happened to see—to see 
anything like this, though. May I take a 
picture?” 

“‘Go ahead. I'll swing the doors further 
apart and give you more light. How’s that?” 

“Great!” 

Amby snapped the picture. He was 
thrilled. And now, how about this thing? 
Was it news? Was there a story? He’d get 
some facts. 

“‘T might put a note or two in the Sentinel- 
Lealger about this,” he remarked. “What— 
what’s the—er—mother’s name?” 

“Real fancy. You see, she’s got a great 
pedigree. Her grandmother was the Empress 
of Devonia. So we call her the Princess of 
Devonia. Devy for short. But she’s regis- 
tered as Princess of Devonia.” 

“Princess of Devonia!” murmured Amby, 
writing in his notebook. ‘‘Sounds—sort of 
Royal.” 

“She is royal! Any pig that has a family 
like that is sure royal.” 

“You bet!” said Amby. “Well, I’m much 
obliged to you, sir. Good-day.” 

‘Call again, any time,” smiled the farmer. 

Amby rolled away on his journalistic way. 
His thoughts were busy indeed. 

“Hum! Pig’s milk! And weren’t they 
cute? Lessee now, how could I write that 
up? Maybe it would go in the Birth Notices 
—but I guess they don’t put pigs in there— 
even Royal pigs. Well, I'll think of some- 
thing before long.” 


HE LOOKED at his wrist-watch. The 

hour said 11.30. Mr. Meade hadn’t said 

how long to stay out but perhaps it would be 

the best reportorial form to go back and 

report. And he wanted to write what he’d 

seen while it was fresh. So he turned about 
and headed for Delphium Center. 


“Ah!” greeted Mr. Meade. “Back so 
soon?” 
“Yes, sir. And—and I saw plenty!” 


“Good. Now don’t tell me a thing,” 
protested Mr. Meade, holding up his hand. 
“Just write it up as you think it should be 
written. I might want to offer advice if I 
heard you tell it and, for the moment, I prefer 
to let you have your head. There’s the type- 
writer. Ah—go to it!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Amby knew how to run a typewriter, at 
least enough to make reasonably neat copy. 
He pulled the faded cover off the machine 
and sat down. He rolled up three sheets of 
yellow copy paper—and squared off at his 
first official story! Oh boy! His first official 
yarn for the Delphium Sentinel-Ledger. 

And away he went! Steadily the machine 
clicked on. He was going pretty well. Yes, 
sir. 

At 12.30 the telephone rang and Mr. 
Meade answered. From the conversation it 
sounded serious and so it turned out to be. 
“Oh, Ambrose,” he said, rising hurriedly. 
“‘T’ve had bad news. My brother, in Phila- 
delphia, is very ill. I’ve got to catch the 1.45 
train. You’ll have to—er—carry on and help 
Mr. Gadger. Come out back and I'll intro- 
duce you. Mr. Gadger is our printer.” 
Amby followed. He had been hearing 
various sounds from the: other side of that 
partition and wondered who was out there. 
He soon found himself looking at a short, 
stout man, standing before a type-case. He 
wore a big ink-stained apron and he was 
setting type. For a hat he used a paper 
bag folded. 

“Mr. Gadger, I want you to meet our new 
reporter, Mr. Ambrose Swallow,” said Mr. 
Meade. ‘Ambrose, you’ll enjoy knowing Mr. 
Gadger. He’s been all over the world—so he 
says. And seen everything—so he says——” 
Mr. Sol Gadger winked at Amby. And 
straightaway Amby fell in love with Mr. 
Gadger, as most boys did who met him. A 
born story-teller, genial and full of the most 
interesting facts. Facts? Well,—er—to be 
charitable we’ll have to say that Mr. Gadger’s 
stories seemed highly improbable at times. 
But nobody ever found fault for that reason. 
He stuck out a fat hand and Amby shook it. 
“Well, I swan,” said Mr. Gadger. “Am- 
brose Swallow. I knew your dad when he 





was alive. And so you’ve come to work with 
us? Glad to meet you, son.” 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


“‘T must hurry,” said Mr. Meade. “Bad 
news. My brother is very ill. I’ll wire you if 
I’m detained for long. Now you two will 
have to get out the Sentinel-Ledger, if I can’t 
get back by Friday. Most of the copy is in. 
I’ve left you to do it before, Mr. Gadger, so 
you’ll do it handsomely, I know. Good- bye.” 

And away he rushed. The two nadine 
him depart with flying heels. Mr. Gadger 
grinned at Amby. 

“Well, we’re at the helm together, son,” 
he said. ‘And headed for ports unknown 
sort of. Had your lunch?” 

“Why, I guess I forgot it in the excitement 
of writing my stories.” 

“‘A born reporter,” laughed the old fellow. 
“But don’t do it often. Never let a hollerin’ 
stomach go without answerin’ it. You go and 
eat and I'll take the wheel while you do.” 

“You talk like a sailor,” said Amby, 
putting on his cap 

“And why not? By Bingo, I sailed the 
Seven Seas up and down afore I ever took up 
with this business. But I got sick of it and 
took up soldierin’——” 

-“Gosh! Were you a soldier, too?” 

“Sure. In the British Army in India. 





And 
“Gee, will you tell me about it sometime?” 
“Sure,” said Mr. Gadger. “Glad to. 


Now you hustle out to lunch or you'll get a 
headache.” 


A™MBY got his lunch. He might have had 

a far better one by going home, which 
was only four blocks away, but it seemed 
more worldly or something to dig down- 
stairs under the Odd Fellows’ Block to get a 
hamburger of Joe, the Lunchman. Two 
hamburgers, a piece of lemon-meringue pie 
and a glass of milk under his belt, back he 
went to his desk. 

At four o’clock he leaned back in his chair 
—supremely satisfied with himself. Two 
whole stories done! There was a flat box on 
the end of Mr. Meade’s desk marked “‘ Copy 
For Printer.” And into it he tossed his 
work. 

“There, old box you!” he chirped. 
“‘ There’s some copy for you! I bet you never 
had any as snappy before.” 

Mr. Sol Gadger came around from his 
haven (and heaven) of type, ink and presses 
a few minutes later. 

“Huh! Copy!” he said, looking over the 
tops of his glasses. 

“Yes, sir,” beamed Amby, trying to ap- 
pear calmly matter of fact. ‘Some I just 
turned out.” 

Mr. Gadger glanced through the copy, in 
some surprise at first, then with evident 
relish. He nodded in approval. 

“Them’s what I call good, lusty stories,” 
he said. “’Taint everybody who could see a 
good yarn in such ordinary happenin’s. But 
I always could. And I see you can, son. 
We'll set ’em up right away.” 

“But —but — er — perhaps Mr. Meade 
ought to see them first,” protested Amby. 

“We're in charge,” said Mr. Gadger (who 
was nothing but a grown-up bad boy, any- 
way). ‘And ’s far ’s I can see, you haven’t 
libeled anybody. They’ Te good, entertainin’ 
readin’—and local.” 

He went back to his printery, leaving 
Amby with somewhat mixed emotions. Well, 
he might have some queer thoughts. Because 
these were the two stories he had written: 


NAPOLEON IS DEAD !!! 
FOUL MURDER ON THE OLD BAY 
ROAD !!! 


NO CLUE TO ASSASSIN—BELIEVED 
TO BE A MOTOR-ASSASSIN! 


DRAGNET OUT! 


Early on Monday morning of this week 
one of the most cold-blooded killings ever 
recorded in these parts, took place in front 
of Mr. Jasper Dwight’s house on the Old Bav 
Road. Napoleon Dwight, while crossing the 
road in search of a worm or two, was struck 
down in an instant. He never knew what 
struck him. Just a cry of startled anguish— 
a roar of a motor—and silence! 

Napoleon was no more! 

Napoleon Dwight was three years old and, 
as far as is known, hadn’t an enemy in the 
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“The kind the boys prefer.”” We recommend the use of 
Bulls Eye Steel Shot with Daisy Air Rifles. 
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$500.22 in Prizes 


for the Best Letters on this Subject, ‘How to Have the Most Fun 
with a Daisy Air Rifle.” 


There are so many different ways that live, wide-awake boys can 
have fun with a Daisy Air Rifle that we want to hear from as many 

boys as possible on any new ways they have discovered. If you put 
your experiences into the shape of a letter, it may win you one of 
these handsome prizes we are offering. Write for full details of this 


Prize Contest, you may win one of these valuable prizes. 











Is the Time to 
Pick Out Your Daisy 


for Christmas 


Get the jump on everybody this Christmas and pick out the Daisy you want 
for Christmas and make an early start on your campaign that will result in 
your waking up Christmas morning to find waiting for you the gun of your 
dreams—the Daisy Air Rifle that will make you the envy of all the other fellows 

in the neighborhood. 


How to Get the Daisy You Want 


First of all, pick out the exact Daisy model you want and find out just how | 
much it will cost. All the famous Daisy models are described and illustrated i 
in the Daisy Manual, which we will send free on request. Or, bette: still, go |) 
to your nearest hardware or sporting goods dealer and ask him to show you | 
the Daisy models that he carries in stock. He will let you pick out the one 
you like best. Look it over carefully, put it to your shoulder and see how 
“sweet” it feels as you snuggle it into your shoulder and sight along the barrel. 
You will surely find a Daisy that suits you perfectly among the different 
models, from the new Improved Pump Gun, a magazine 50-shot repeater, 
for only $5.00, down to the Daisy Single Shot for only $1.00. 


When you have decided on the Daisy you want, start right in and let everyone 
in the family know that you want a Daisy for Christmas. Tell them the 
exact model you want, how much it costs and where it can be. bought. 


If anyone objects to your having a gun—mothers are sometimes nervous about 
guns—tell them that you will be exceedingly careful and never point it in the 
direction of any living person, bird or animal, or at any windows or anything 
that could possibly be broken. Show them the Daisy pledge, which you will 
find in the Daisy Manual, and that you, like all good sportsmen, intend to 
observe to the letter. 


Tell them, too, that the Daisy is a safe gun and shoots with compressed air 
instead of powder and cannot shoot hard enough to harm anyone. 


Teli them that, for over 40 years, the Daisy has been the favorite American 
boys’ gun and has trained millions of boys, now grown to manhood, in the 
principles of marksmanship. Many of America’s best marksmen got their 
start with a Daisy Air Rifle. 


Above all, keep after the folks. Persistence always wins. Tell them morning, 
noon and night about the Daisy you want for Christmas. If you do a good 
job of salesmanship, you will surely find your Daisy-waiting for you Christ- 
mas morning, ready to give you more real fun than you ever had before in your 
whole life. 





Write for This Free Copy of the 
Daisy Manual 


Go to your nearest dealer today and pick out the Daisy 
you want or write to us for a copy of the Daisy Manual, 
an interesting little book, written especially for boys. It 
tells you many valuable facts about air rifles and target 
shooting. Chapters on the care of your Daisy, and how 
to form a rifle club and how to drill. Also pictures and 
descriptions of the different Daisy models. Write us, 
giving your name and address, and a copy will go to you 
free by return mail. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
105 Union Street Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


DAISY nirtés 
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Make Extra 
) Christmas 





Clip coupon, get 
handy kit and start 
to earn right now 


H-... of boys have clipped 


a coupon just like the one 
you see at the bottom of this page. 
These boys are earning extra 
spending money now. 

You can clip the coupon, too. 
It’s not too late to get some extra 
Christmas money. The coupon 
brings you the handy Shinola kit, 
which contains a bristle dauber 
and a polisher made of genuine 
lamb’s wool. You can get the 
polish from your nearest dealer. 

Good polish is the secret of 
good shines. 2 1v 1 and Shinola, 
the paste polishes, come in all 
colors. Bixby’s liquids for ladies 


world. He was, in fact, very popular in his 
own circle and a favorite of Mr. Dwight 
and his family. 

He leaves thirteen wives and a large 
family of children. 

Napoleon was a very handsome rooster, 
having a double-rose comb and beautiful 
markings. His ancestors came from France 
and it is rumored that the Great Emperor, 
who bore the same name, owned the first of 
this particular breed. 

The assassin got away without anybody 
getting the number of his car. But murder 
will out! Somebody—somewhere will re- 
member having seen the death car rushing on 
its terrible errand. , 


NINE DELPHIUM BABIES LIVING ON 
PIG’S MILK !!! 


ROYAL FAMILY OF THE PRINCESS OF 
DEVONIA THRIVE ON UNIQUE DIET! 


HAVE GAINED A POUND A DAY!!! 
The Princess of Devonia, who is stopping 


at the Elmcrest Farm, gave birth Sunday 
morning to NINE BEAUTIFUL BABIES! 








and children’s shoes. Remember, 
too, that good polish preserves | 
the leather and makes shoes last | 
a lot longer. 

So if you want extra Christmas 
money, send the coupon now with 
25¢ in cash or stamps. We'll send 
you the kit at once. You can make 
money shining the family shoes. 
Keep your own shoes-shined, too. 
This adverti blished by the makers of 


is p 
2. 1, SHINOLA & BIXBY’S SHOE POLISHES 
to encourage boys to have cleaner, neater shoes 














B. L. 12-30 
2 IN 1—SHINOLA 
Bixsy Corp., 
y 88 Lexington Avenue, 
(New York City 
*" Gentlemen: Please send me 


your Shinola Home Kit. I 
enclose 25¢ (stamps or cash). 


NAME. 





ADDRESS. 
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Count ’em! NINE! 

The Sentinel-Ledger reporter was pre- 
sented to the Royal Family on Monday while 
they were at lunch. And these Nine Royal 
Babies will live on nothing but Pig’s Milk 
for awhile; at least, until they are promoted 
to the food of adult Pighood! 

The Princess of Devonia is a magnificent 
pig and her grandmother was the Empress of 
Devonia, one of the leading pigs of Europe! 
She has a fine pedigree, being related to 
several branches of Titled Piggery! And the 
Nine Babies certainly look like little Princes 
and Princesses! 

The mother and babies are doing well. 


MBY went out back to see Mr. Gadger. 

His duties hadn’t been outlined and he 
didn’t know what he ought to do. Mr. Gad- 
ger was setting up the first story. 

“I’m goin’ to use letters an inch high on 
this Napoleon story,” he said. ‘‘Same size 
type as the headin’ on this story about 
Selectman Hardy fallin’ downstairs. Grantin’ 
Napoleon was only a rooster—we got three 
selectmen and only one Napoleon! That’s 
—hum—news value.” 

“You like the story?” hinted Amby, 
getting back a little of his composure. 

“Real snappy. Starts off like a mystery 
story, and we need some mystery in this 
town.” 

“Some day,” cried Amby, “we'll have a 
real murder mystery right here in Delphium! 
And you bet I'll be in on it—just like this 
Sherlock Holmes and Philo Vance and those 
men.” 

Mr. Gadger failed to be shocked. Unlike 
Mr. Meade and Amby’s mother, the mention 
of murder didn’t undermine his equanimity a 
cent’s worth. In fact, he seemed rather 
pleased with the notion. 

Amby drifted out. He sat down at his 
desk. It was pleasant to lean back in the 
old arm-chair, presenting a picture of his 
idea of a journalist at ease after work 
well done. Perhaps it would be a good idea 
to read some more Sentinel-Ledgers. And 
also the New York papers for inspiration 
and guidance. 

The new job was turning out pretty nifty. 

The Sentinel-Ledger came out rain or shine 
on every Saturday morning. It had done so 
for many years. The Delphiumites were 
never cheated in their expectation of finding 
one on their front doorstep. 

Mr. Meade arrived in Delphium on that 
first Saturday of Amby’s service with the 
paper, on the 11.40 train. He was somewhat 
tired from travel, but cheerful that his 
brother had recovered. Now to take up the 
threads of business again. 

He sauntered into the office with his bag 
before going home. Amby was practicing 
on the typewriter. 

“Ah, good-morning,” greeted the editor. 

“‘Oh—good-morning,” returned Amby. 

The editor noted the fresh pile of Sentinel- 
Ledgers on his desk. 

““Wha—whazzis? Wh—who—who wrote 
all this—wha—what—why—glub—glub— 
blub——” 

Amby writhed. Gosh, there must be 
something wrong. And then a bright thought 
came out of the darkness. Maybe—— 

“Sir, are you ill?” he asked. 

“Wha—Ill? Ill? Yes, I must beill! I—I 
—Who is this Napoleon?” 

““He—he’s a rooster!” explained Amby. 
“ He’s dead. ” 


Mr. Meade made sounds with little or no 
meaning. He began to glare, first at Amby 
and then at the Sentinel-Ledger in his trem- 
bling hand. 

“Great Guns! Napoleon! Murdered! A 
rooster—Oh—my——”’ 

His voice trailed away. Amby noted that 
he was darting glances at other parts of the 
paper. And then he seemed to suffer another 
spasm. He choked and began snorting. 
The usual Meade suavity had departed, 
every single atom of it! 

“Princess of Devonia! Royal Family! 
Pig’s Milk! Oh, my Sainted Aunt! Pig’s 
milk! What a calamity! What a—what— 
Oh darn!” 

Then Mr. Meade called hoarsely for Mr. 
Gadger. The printer and first-lieutenant of 
the Sentinel-Ledger came out, his corn-cob 
pipe going like the stack of a tramp-steamer 
in a gale. 

“You—you saw this—this atrocious— 
these pieces? You set them up, sir?” 

“Yes. And mighty snappy readin’ they 
seemed to me. Just what we been needin’ 
all along. Mighty—mighty good, I calls 
’em. ” 

“Ye gods!” gasped Mr. Meade. ‘“‘I—it’s 
unbelievable. But I fancy you really do 
think as you do. Well, it’s my fault, I sup- 
pose. All my fault. I should have insisted 
on seeing what went into the paper before it 
went in. Too late now. Too late, alas!” 

Amby felt sunk. It had all gone wrong. 
He slumped down in his chair, crushed. Mr. 
Gadger shifted his corn-cob pipe from port to 
starboard and drifted back to his own 
deck. 

The silence was thick in the Sentinel-Led- 








ger office. Thick and ominous. The minutes 
went on. And then, after a deadening in- 
terval, Mr. Meade jumped up, jammed his | 
hat down over his ears and stalked out. 
OUT! 

It was five hours before he returned. Amby 
had suffered much in the meantime, thought 
many sable thoughts. Mr. Gadger had tried 
his best to cheer him up. 

“Ride it out, son,” he consoled him. “TI 
been shipwrecked scores o’ times and I always 
managed to swim ashore or somethin’. Keep 
your chin up.” 

“T’m sunk!” moaned Amby. 

“No, you ain’t. Keep on swimmin’. 
You’ll see!” 

Amby was ready for Mr. Meade’s return. 
He would say his say and then depart— 
forever! 

But Mr. Meade seemed different. A calm 
had settled over him, almost a pleased calm. 
He nodded to Amby and sat down at his desk. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Meade,” began Amby. 








“‘T—I tried to do my best. I'll resign right 
away is 

“Resign?” echoed Mr. Meade. ‘What 
for?” 


““Why—why—those pieces I wrote.” 

Mr. Meade considered, seemed to be think- 
ing about something. 

““Er—I misjudged them, I must say,” he 
said, finally. ‘You see, I’ve been out— 
around the town. The—er—reaction was 
somewhat surprising. Perhaps, my sense of 
humor was—er—not functioning at the 
moment. I may say that the pieces you 
wrote have—ah—created a most favorable 
impression. There was a certain light touch 
—gentle burlesque as it were. The readers 
found them amusing. No one has been 
offended—not one.” 

Amby’s smile was tremulous. 
then I’m not—fired?” 

“Bless you, my boy, certainly not. It was 
not your fault at all, if fault there was. 
Indeed, you showed commendable enterprise. 
And tomorrow we'll begin together. Under 
my instruction I hope you will learn to ap- 
praise things at their true value, see things 


“Then— 


reportorially.”’ 
““Golly!”” 
“‘Here’s your first week’s salary, Ambrose.” 
“Oh, thanks, Mr. Meade. Thanks 
awfully.” 


Amby grabbed his hat and floated out. 
The old world was certainly O. K. And the 
best old town in the best old world was good 
old Delphium! He whistled a crazy tune as 
he beat it for Joe’s restaurant. 

Um-um! What lovely frying smells! He 
was hungry. 

““What’s good, Joe?” asked Amby, man-of- 
the-world. 

Joe winked at him. There was a copy of 
the Sentinel-Ledger in his hand. 

“You might try our new number, kid,” he 
grinned. ‘‘We used to call ’em chicken 
sandwiches with gravy, but now they’re——” 

“ Yeah? ” 





“Napoleon Specials! I'll fix you up one, 
huh?” 
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Western Front - 


S. B.'s helped, believe me!’ 


“Everybody knows that in mak- 
ing talking pictures a cough is 
a criminal offense. ‘Quiet’ is 
the law. I, for one, have no 
trouble with that law—coughs 
- or colds don’t bovher me. I 
always have a box of Smith 
Brothers’ with me when I work. 
They chase coughs away and are 
refreshing for my throat. In my 
last war picture I even carried 
S.B.’s with me in the trenches...” 


‘LEWIS AYRES 


Star of Universal Pictures. He 
played the leading role in the 
famous picture, “All Quiet on 
the Western Front”... 


Follow Lewis Ayres’ advice! 
Coughs and colds are quite un- 
necessary if you protect your 
throat with Smith Brothers’ 
Cough Drops. They soothe the 
throat and end coughs quickly. 
And they are delicious candy! 


SMITH 
BROTHERS’ 


COUGH DROPS 


C TWOKINDS: S. B. (Black) 
OR MENTHOL 





Consult your local newspapers for dates 
of the Smith Brothers’ Radio programs 
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Boys. - | 


theres no fun like Chemistry / 


but for the Best and Most 
Chemistry fun, be sure your No. 1 ontaing 19 chemicals and 



























100 experiments explained in the 
Manual of Instruction. A dandy 


( outfit has this name on it agile outfit forthe beginner. Price $1.00 





No. 2—contains 29 chem- 
icals and pieces of appar- 
atus; more than 180 ex- 
periments explained. 
Price $2.00 





e Be a Boy Chemi st / Seven Wonderful, 


Sets to Select from 


Work Wonderful Chemical Experiments in Your Own Laboratory! 
Lead Your Class in Chemistry! Surprise Everybody with Your $ 1.00 to $25.00 
Chemical Knowledge and Your Marvelous Chemical Tricks! 


Pick Yours Now! 


(CHEMICAL experimenting is the finest sport you ever had! It will keep you busy and 
interested all the time, because there’s always something new and different to do. Shows 
you the wonders of chemical science, gives you useful information about the things you eat, 
wear and use every day, and introduces you to one of the most fascinating and valuable 
scientific subjects—the Science of Chemistry. It’s great fun with CHEMCRAFT! 


No. 3%—contains 43 chem- 
icals and pieces of apparatus, 
and the Manual of Instruc- 
tion tells how to work more 
than 265 different experi- 


You can make your own soaps, inks - a ACH CHEMCRAFT outfit is a ments and tricks. Liberal j 
and paint; dye and bleach cloth; test f complete chemical laboratory con- quantities of all chemicals } 
foods, water, soil and metals; fireproof bed taining a liberal assortment of safe are included and each can be | 

: ’ : chemicals, all necessary apparatus and performed many times. | 


A new outfit this year, and 
a very popular one. — 
Price $3.50 \ 


cloth; —_ - A Mh os — ° a Manual of Instruction. Quantities 
= 4” = 7 7 rhe a an gives you of Be 9g permit each experiment 
produce hundreds of Chemical Changes FY and trick to be repeated many times. 
and reactions just like a real chemist. Comp lete Chemistry CHEMCRAFT is the original chem- 
You can analyze lots of things, too, and +CHEMCRAFT is the most com- istry outfit; contains more and better 
find out their chemical contents, ex- plete, accurate and _ scientific epparats, No" sall geo = 
i i i chemistry outfit. These are just &pparatu ° ul 1 e1 1 
periment with chemical sorcery and © tov af ds Mandvade a8 canine CHEM everything is ex- 












produce surprising results. In fact,  ¢overed: tained ye in the instructions. | 

there is no limit to the things you can ese outfits were originated by chem- 

do with CHEMCRAFT because you ye Chemistry ists and are used in schools and col- 

can invent new experiments of your —— anic qpesatetey naam and endorsed by teachers and 
“ ass Blowing professors. 

ae Mineralogy This year, CHEMCRAFT outfits 
Chemical magic—the most puzzling Metallurgy offer better value than ever; larger i 

of all magic tricks—is easy: for the boy Industrial Chemistry boxes with more chemicals, sturdy f 
, Electro Chemistry wood cabinets that keep everything 

with CHEMCRAFT. You can per- * 

f Pioteametia ew together in one place. Look over the N rie ail 

orm dozens of chemical stunts that Household Chemistry outfits illustrated here and you will re Aye in a handsome wooden 

will amaze your friends; tricks they Food Chemistry see that CHEMCRAFT gives most pear pe Pac | 54 — 

will never find out unless you tell them! Farm Chemistry for the money! and pieces of apparatus. ore than { 


360 experiments are explained in 
the Manual of Instruction, including 
a great many magic tricks. A com- 


Plan Now to Get Your CHEMCRAFT ThisChristmas! —=2%%¢ , chemical laboratory’ and the 


Price $5.00 
Get a CHEMCRAFT outfit this year—tell every that’s what you want. Look for CHEMCRAFT 
in any store where toys are sold. Look for the name body TEMCRAPT on the box so you will be sure to get 
the set that gives the most for the money. If the one you want is not obtainable in your local store, we will 
send it, fully prepaid, upon receipt of price. 


Try Chemistry for 25c—Send for CHEMCRAFT JUNIOR 





You can do many fine chemical tricks with this JUNIOR outfit; also various interesting experiments. It 
will introduce you to chemistry and show you what wonderful sport you can have with a CHEMCRAFT 
outfit. Sent postpaid for only 25 cents. 







Free Magazine for Boys 


Contains interesting experiments 1% can do My 
home; also ideas —y Chem and W 
Tells y-- more about CHEMCRAFT outfits. It 








write for your copy. 


THE PORTER 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 









No. 10—another dandy outfit in 
large wooden cabinet with remov- 
able tray. Contains 85 different 
chemicals and pieces of apparatus, 









e including separate wood test tube 

ay mr hema igs ek d rack. wr dig nee 500 =a 

agerstown aryian are explained in the Manual of In- 

? struction. Price $10.00 
No. 15—a real laboratory! Large, wooden cabinet 
No. 25—a complete Home Labora’ cupeaining a large with separate tray which stands upright and forms 
selection of chamlesis and apparatus. e largest and most an a laboratory. Contains 115 chemicals and 
complete chemistry outfit manufactured. Comes in wooden pieces of ap) tus, many of them not found in — 

outfits. ore than experiments can 


cabinet 22” x 12” x8 1", with removable trays as illustrated 
Price $25.00 





formed with this set. Price $15.00 
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Be a 


THE fellow who watches the 
fun as the fellow who plays. 





oer - nota watcher’ 


game never has half as much 


Making things out of wood is like that. Don’t envy the fellow 
who can make things—go ahead yourself. All you need is a 


space somewhere in the attic or 


basement and a few good tools. 


Remember, to do good work you need good tools. 


Why not ask for a Stanley Tool Chest for Christmas ? 


Then 


you will have a real workshop started. There are 10 different 
Stanley Chests from which to select. 


To help you Stanley offers 25 
different plans which show how 
to make 25 useful articles. They 
cost only 10 cents each. The 
Stanley Book “How to Work 
with Tools and Wood” is a use- 
ful guide. It costs only $1.00. 


Ask your hardware dealer for a 
Stanley Tool Chest Catalog No. 
S35r and a list of Stanley Plans. 
If he hasn’t them write to us. 





Cabinet No. 862 —~ 


THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT 


New Britain, Conn. 


STANLEY TOOL CHESTS 















shaped and tem- 
pered for outdoor 
service — modeled 
to fit the hand 


witha sure 
Just the Kee 
need for cutting your 
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MARBLES Equipent 


ber ie ohare our yepertonen Sa foroutdoor use. We wantevery 


lhowing Knives in many styles; 

the Marble Safets Pock: popular 

oe ene Compasses, Waterproof Match Bares’ ete, 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


and see for yourself how much more 
see tipit pouhavelbasbionroceece 
ARBLE ARMS & MFG. Co. 
- 5092 Delta Av.. Gladstone, Mich., U.SAs 





\ROBIN HOOD 


Or anyone in your family 
would like a gift of our 


BOWS —ARROWS 


Archery Outfits—Raw Materials 
for those who prefer to make their own. 
Send 4c postage for Catalog “E” 

L. E. STEMMLER CO. (Est. 1912), Queens Village, N.Y. 

























SOMETHING NEW 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT 
Every Skater Will Want the 


NESTOR JOHNSON 
Flexible Skate Guard 


On or off in a jiffy—no fumbling for snap buttons with 
cold fingers. Waterproof —snug fit keeps out moisture. 
Keeps runner razor sharp and free from rust — knobby 
nonskid tread for walking on ground or walks. Made of 
specie! vitalized live rubber. Heavy reinforced ball ends. 
Special Introductory Offer on JOHNSON Flexible Skate 
Guards only 75 cents per pair. Savesits price many times 
each season. Send 75cents cash or stamps TODAY for 
your pair. Mention style of skate and size when ordering. 


NESTOR JOHNSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
1904 North Springfield Avenue «= Chicago, illinois 
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“Nothing doing,”’ shouted Fred, having an 
uncomfortable feeling that the laugh was on 
him. “You can’t make a monkey out of me.” 

“Nor a seaman, either,”’ echoed old Fyles, 
poking his head out of the engine-room port. 

It was fairly dark by the time Bad Weather 
and his crew had cleared the decks of pigs 
and cabbages. Breathing heavily, the skip- 
per was leaning against the warm wheel- 
house wall and studying the untidy deck with 
profane distaste, when Fred Kemp leaped 
down from the wharf. 

“Good news, Mister McCarthy,” he 
shouted, picking his way with exaggerated 
circumspection over the littered planking. 

“What is it, lad?” demanded the old sea- 
man. “Takin’ over a liner or somethin’? r 

“Not quite,” laughed the boy, “but we 
take the pilot out to the new inbound oil- 
burner to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow?” repeated Bad Weather, 
puckering up his leathery face and sweeping 
the heavens with half-cocked eye. “Be 
careful, lad, we’re in for a dustin’.” ~ 

“With that sky and sea?” ejaculated Fred 
incredulously. 

Theseaman nodded. “It’s coming mighty 
fast, too, even if the Board o’ Trade don’t 
larn ye how to tell it.” 

Finding a return cargo for downriver isn’t 
an easy job in the late fall because insurance 
rates soar to the heavens. And it was well 
on in the afternoon before old Fyles came 
bumping over the wharf atop a truckload of 
gasoline and molasses. 

It was blowing a gale by this time, and 
the Flirt banged against the wharf in as 
heavy a sea as had ever thundered upon the 
Beauport Flats. With the last of the steel 
casks and wooden puncheons stowed away 
between wheel-house and engine-room, Bad 
Weather prepared to cast off. 

“Beg pardon, Mister McCarthy,” sud- 
denly growled the engineer in frigid polite- 
ness, poking his head through his paneless 
window, “but if that gauge shows another 
pound o’ steam them doggone tubes’ll bust, 
sure as blazes.” 

“Let ’em pop,” roared the skipper. 
“You’ve blaad that same fool thing for 
twenty years, now, an’ they haven’t bust 
yet.” 


The engineer’s reply was lost in the howl 
of the wind as the tug, edging away from the 
wharf, took a mighty comber on her stubby 
nose and tried to climb the heavens. Then, 
grabbing the bit in her teeth, in a manner 
of speaking, she turned her squat old back 
on the breakwater and skittered down into 
the trough of a wave so that her madly 
whirling screw threatened to fly off its shaft. 

Bad Weather McCarthy pointed the nose 
of the rusty old derelict downriver, muttering 
uncomplimentary things about Fyles’ blasted 
engines. 

With wind and tide resisting every turn 
of the screw, the poor old Flirt bucked the 
storm for all she was worth. And once, 
when a towering sea broke fair upon her 
bridge, Bad Weather just saved himself 
from being swept overboard by clutching 
desperately at the toprail. Then suddenly 
out of the swirl of fog and flying spume 
darted the slim white outline of the pilot 
launch. Young Kemp was crouching over 
the tiller. And though he waved and 
shouted something through cupped hands, 
he was out of earshot before the skipper 
could catch what he said. 

It was pretty lonely up there on the storm- 
lashed bridge of the wallowing tug; not like 
down there in the engine-room, where there 
were enough grunts and wheezes to keep a 
man’s thoughts off his troubles. Thrusting 
his bearded face into the wheelhouse just 
long enough to warn the mate to keep a 
sharp look when rounding The Gizzards, 
Bad Weather crouched down in the shelter 
of the engine-house and let his thoughts dwell 
on the little launch that had just swept 
past them. 

“It takes a landlubber to build a boat like 
that for this pesky river,” he muttered 
angrily. “And they be sending the boy to 
his death.” 

Catching the glimmer of The Gizzards 
Lightship ahead when the Flirt momentarily 
straddled a towering wave, the skipper had 
satisfied himself that Mullaly was giving the 
treacherous rocks a wide berth, and was set- 
tling his back against the warm engine-house 
walls again when the wheelman’s startled 
yell cut through the howl of the storm: 
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“Ship ahead.” 

“Where away?” screamed Bad Weather, 
staggering to the bridge like a drunken man. 

“Right there on The Gizzards,” bellowed 
Mullaly. And the blood left the skipper’s 
red cheeks at sight of a great ship—the new 
oil burner—stuck fast on the deadly rocks, 

“Bring her into the wind, Mr. Mullaly,” 
he snapped through the wheel-house window, 
“And hold her there, no matter what that 
old crab below has to ‘say.” 

Dashing the spray from his eyes, Bad 
Weather McCarthy was trying to figure out 
a plan of action when something brought up 
hard against the Flirt’s hull. Came the 
crash of splintering wood, and two be- 
draggled figures—Fred Kemp and his pilot— 
pulled themselves up over the rail. 

““Where’s yer boat?” screamed the skipper, 
leaning forward against the push of the 
wind. 

“Never mind my boat,” gasped Fred, 
peering through the whipping spray at the 
broken-backed oil burner, ‘What about 
those poor fellows down there?” 

“That will be a man’s job,” roared Bad 
Weather, ‘‘so ye had better git below an’ 
dry out.” 

For the next half hour or so, then, Bad 
Weather, oblivious of the boy’s presence 
aboard, battled for all he knew how against 
the racing tide and toppling waves. Staking 
everything on the Fiirt’s shallow draft, he 
tried warping her in close enough to the 
wreck to heave the castaways a rope. But 
the lines fell short each time, and old Fyles 
began getting fussy. 

“One more pound o”, steam,” he bellowed 
through the floor grating, “‘and she’ll bust, 
sure as blazes.” 

“Tt’s no use,” finally groaned the old sea- 
man after the ’teenth failure, “‘we’ll have to 
take to the small boat. Kin ye handle her, 
Mister Mullaly?” 

“Thet I cannot, Mister McCarthy.” 

Bad Weather shook his head dolefully 
“Then I guess I’ll have to take her meself. 
Ease her a bit to port, Mister Mullaly, an’ 
Tll—” A sudden vicious lurch of the slant- 
ing deck underfoot, and the dory atop the 
boatdeck dangled grotesquely from the 
davits with a smashed-in bow. 

Stricken dumb by the suddenness of the 
blow that had robbed him of his sole remain- 
ing hope of saving the wretched people 
on the wreck, Bad Weather was staring at 
the dangling boat with blanched face when 
somebody loomed up beside him, and young 
Kemp’s hoarse voice shouted in his ear: 

“A light line, Mister McCarthy, and I 
guess I could make it.” 

“Don’t be crazy,” snarled the seaman, 
shouldering the boy roughly out of his way. 
“That sea would freeze the toughest guy 
in the cove.” 

When next the skipper looked up, however, 
his involuntary bellow of warning was frozen 
on his lips at sight of Fred Kemp, stripped 
to the waist and with a line about his middle, 
perched on the sternrail. A screaming gust 
of wind, a keel-twisting lurch of the laboring 
old tugboat, and he was gone. 

Pounding the weathered teak rail with his 
freezing fists, Bad Weather tried to pick out 
the boy’s bobbing head in that swelter of 
hissing water. 

“Come back, ye young fool, ” he roared. 
“T tell ye it can’t be done.” 

In spite of the skipper’s direst forebodings, 
however, the thing was accomplished after a 
fearful and exhausting battle with the racing 
tide. And only when the last survivor of 
the ili-fated oil burner had been hauled 
through the freezing water in the breeches- 
buoy made possible by Fred Kemp’s daring 
act, did the weary seaman come face to face 
with him. 

Clutching the exhausted lad by the shoul- 
der, he slammed him up against the engine- 
house and glared into his face, ‘Ye’r a good 
seaman, lad, in spite o’ yer blasted Board o’ 
Trade.” 

But the boy shook his head. “I’ve got a 
long, long way to go, Mister McCarthy,” he 
said grimly, “before I can handle a ship as 
you did the old Flirt to-day.” 

FO sos began the skipper grufily. 

“Say, Mister McCarthy,” rasped the 
engineer’s harsh voice through the floor 
grating, “‘if ye can’t keep this old tub on an 
even keel, them boiler tubes’ll bust, sure 
as blazes.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The American | 
Santa Belongs to 
the World 


__ (Concluded from page 27) 











for their country’s ideals nor for the wel- 
fare of youth. Shucks! boys, these silly 
pinheads will be forgotten fifty years from 
now, while the names of some of my readers 
will be loaded with honors and, along with 
Santa Claus, will be engraved in the lasting 
bronze tablets of history. 

If I may be pardoned for paraphrasing, 
let me cry: 


Bring us boys to match our mountains, 
Give us boys to match our plains, 
Scouts with grandeur in their purpose, 

Scouts with courage and with brains. 


When they tell us that there is no such 
thing as up or down, no such thing as black 
or white, that Sir Isaac Newton’s apple did 
not fall down, that there is no such thing as 
the law of gravitation, let them step off the 
top of a thirty-story building and prove it 
to us—we are from Missouri! All this talk 
about jumping electrons, the fourth dimen- 
sions, and so on, may be and probably is true, 
and we will accept it as a matter of faith, 
but on condition that they accept Santa 
Claus. 

Yes siree, there still may be some doubt 
about the fourth dimension but we know 
that we are living souls and have bodies and 
we also choose to believe that the world is 
peopled with things we cannot see. Who 
ever saw Hamlet? Who ever saw Rip van 
Winkle? Who ever met Robinson Crusoe? 
Who ever chatted with Faust? Who ever 
rode with Don Quixote and Sancho Panza? 
Yet all of us who have read their adventures 
know how these people looked and what they 
thought, and how they dressed. We will 
admit that all of them might be called crea- 
tures of the brain, thoughts, if you choose, 
but there is NOTHING MORE REAL AND 
NOTHING MORE LASTING THAN 
THOUGHTS and nothing more important 
than thoughts because our every action is 
governed by thought. 

And we also admit that Santa Claus, bless 
his old soul, is a thought, but a bully good 
thought, and we are for that thought to the 
limit. We owe Santa a deep debt of grati- 
tude for the way he has warmed our hearts 
ever since we first hung our little stockings 
up at the chimney. 

There is nothing, absolutely nothing, that 
the materialist can give us that can take the 
place of our jolly little old Santa Claus. 
Longfellow, Scott, Burns, Thackeray, Holmes, 
Tennyson, Bryant, Dickens, Lowell, Whit- 
tier and a host of others all believed in 
Christmas and none of them ever caused any 
man to commit suicide. The Good Book 
says that tree is known by its fruit. Materi- 
alists may not believe in the Good Book, 
but if they are real materialists they must 
believe that a tree is known by its fruit. 

Yes, we will stand by the Christmas 
crowd. In other words we stand back to 
back and shoulder to shoulder with Santa 
Claus, and we only wish that it was in our 
power to help him fill the stocking of every 
little child in the world with all the good 
things of the world on Christmas Eve. Let 
us forget the bloody slogans of the various 
national coats of arms and put in their 
places ‘Peace on Earth, Good will to Men.” 
Then we really shall have done a “ good turn.” 

It remained for the genius of Clement C. 
Moore to take the wild, uncouth but rollicking 
fun of the medieval Christmas celebration, 
strip it of its coarseness, but keep the beau- 
tiful Christmas sentiment, and translate the 
spirit of the ancient Christmas carols and 
poems into language any child could under- 
stand. I say genius, it was genius of a high 
order, for no sooner had the verses appeared 
than they were translated into practically 
all the European languages. They hit the 
right spot, and that spot was the human 
heart; the same sort of heart that beat in 
the breast of Clement C. Moore’s own chil- 
dren, beats in the breasts of the Chinaman, 
Hindu, Slav, Japanese, Frenchman, Nor- 
wegian, German, Italian, Englishman, or 
American. 

Therefore there is no real reason why they 
should not unite with us and shout together 
A Merry Christmas! Let us shout it so loud 
that the League of Nations and the World’s 
Court will stop to listen, and even the in- 
dustrial slaves of standardized Russia pause 
in their work with a smile of hope and join 
us in the cheer of 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL: 
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New MITE, $5. Most popular wrist watch in 
America. Small, smart, sturdy. Engraved chromium- 
plated case; metal wrist band. Radiolite, $5.50 
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YANKEE, $1.50. For a; pearance, for re- 
liability, for value, the outteading low-priced 


watch of all time. Radiolite, $2.25 
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MITE DE LUvXE, $6. The Mite in a specially designed case. 
Packed in a handsome Texol and velvet gift box. Radiolite, $6.50 
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New Wrist, $3.50. New improvements on 
an old favorite! New metal dial, new chromium- 
plated back, new metal band. Radiolite, $4 
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New Junior, $3.50. The small 
(12-size) Junior in a new chromium-plated 
case of engraved design. 














Prices slightly higher in Canada 





Watches like airplanes must run 
in every position! Ingersoll wa' 











AT’S the present a fellow likes to get on 
gf pointe morning. It’s real proof that, 
after all, there is.a Santa Claus. Wherever he 
goes, the new small Ingersoll Mite is all set to 
go with him. It'll stand the rigors of a hockey 
game or the critical scrutiny of the New Year’s 
party. It was meant to live a hardy life and, 
like all Ingersolls, are built in a manner to 
endure it. It was designed to be admired— 





are prepared to do it. 


tobe 














and has a smart new chromium-plated case 
that'll keep its good looks untarnished for 
years and years. 

In fact the Mite comes from a sturdy, hand- 
some, thoroughly reliable family of watches. 
The new Ingersolls you see here are but a few 
of the principal members of it. The complete 
line of new Ingersoll models is on display at 
stores all over the country. See it! 


THE INGERSOLL-WATERBURY CO. 
WaTERBURY CLOCKS AND ELEcTRIC CLOCKS 


INGERSOLL WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL 
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“That’s What I Want!” 


An Arkitoy wood construction set . . . with the new, 
colored materials! You can invent and build all kinds of 
life-like models . . . even machines that work like the 
real thirig and can be run by an electric motor! ‘Junior 
Toy Architect’ diploma and cash prizes for new, 
original designs. Arkitoy sets come in five sizes: $1.00, 
$2.00, $3.50, $5.00 and $10.00. Plan book with every 
set. Sold by leading department stores, hardware 
stores and toy shops. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, use the coupon. 


Toy Division G. B. LEWIS CO., 
Watertown, Wisconsin 
Wood-working specialists since 1863 




















WOOD CONSTRUCTION SETS 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON 











Dept. B-12 G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


© Send free circular telling more about Arkitoy, Enter 


order for the following sets, to be shipped prepaid: 
——No. 1 set ($1.00) 
——WNo. 3 set ($3.50) 
—_— No. 5 set ($10.00) 
O I enclose $___ in full payment. 
0D Ship C. O. D. and I will pay the postman. 
Name.... 


Address 


—— No. 2 set ($2.00) 
——No. 4 set ($5.00, 
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World’s Great Magicians 


Be a magician. Make money giving shows. Do 
dozens of amazing tricks that mystify your friends. 
Perform mind reading illusions. Produce coins, 
balls, cards, bottles out of the air, then make them 
disappear. Make your audience gasp in wonder. 


A few minutes’ practise with one of my new M ysto 
Magic outfits makes you an accomplished magician. 
The Mysto Magic Instruction Book which comes 
with every outfit, explains every step in a full hour's 
entertainment. Mysto Magic includes the secret 
and apparatus of the great Kellar’s Vanishing 
Handkerchief, Herman’s Multiplying Billiard 
Balls, and many more of the world’s most mysti- 


GILBERT 
Mysto Magic Sets 


. 2001—Buddha Mystery Set.... $1.00 
. 2005—Eveready Showman’s Set 2.50 
. 2006—The New Big No. 2006 .. 5.00 
. 2007—The Professional Set.... 7.50 
. 2012—Mysto Magic DeLuxe Set 10.00 








fying feats of magic from America, Europe and 
the Orient. 


Mysto Magic outfits come in 5 Sizes, $1 to $10. 
Made by the oldest and largest makers of profes- 
sional magic out- 


fits. Get yours now 

and start right in Ce 4 
making a reputa- eee 

tion. 


FREE— Boys, if this coupon, with your 
name and address, reaches us before they are all 
gone, you will receive by return mail, absolutely 
free, one of A. C. Gilbert’s Famous Tricks, to- 
gether with a full size colored poster advertising 
your own Mysto Magic show. Send the coupon 
quickly, while these wonderful prizes last. 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY, 

200 Erector Square, 

New Haven, Conn. 

Send me quickly one of your Magic Tricks and a 
colored magic show card. 

















they went sprawling toearth. Captain Tim 
Crawley took another tackler out on a 
beautiful piece of interference. Sid Ryder 
accounted for still another. And, with the 
field a riot of sound, Merwin’s midget quar- 
terback went over Wayne's goal line zs two 
tacklers hit him fiercely from two sides. 

“Tie score—thirteen to thirteen!” said 
someone, as the teams lined up in front of the 
goal posts, Merwin mad with joy; Wayne 
mad with despair. 

Though the Wayne line strained mightily, 
Merwin’s forward held solidly to permit 
Shrimp’s toe to complete his deadly work. 
As the ball sailed over the bar, the figures on 
the scoreboard were changed to read: 


MERWIN—14 
WAYNE—13 


Three minutes later the game ended on 
Wayne’s filling the air with frantic forward 
passes in the vain hopes of recapturing a 
victory that had been counted as all but in 
the bag. And Merwin’s record had been 
preserved for the big game with Fansler. 

“T couldn’t help it, Coach,” Shrimp 
apologized, in the locker room. ‘“‘TI tried to 
follow orders but I had to run with the ball!” 

Merwin’s narrow escape from defeat was 
soon forgotten in the week of preparation for 
the Fansler game. 

“‘T wonder what your Dad thinks of your 
playing football now?” Tubby asked Shrimp 
one night in their room. 

Shrimp laid aside a study book, musingly. 

“T don’t know,” he said, a bit sadly. 
“I’ve never heard from Dad since the day I 
entered Merwin.” 

“That’s tough!” sympathized Tubby. 
“He oughtn’t to be like that. He ought to 
be tickled that you’ve made good, that you’ve 
got the stuff.” 

“My Dad’s probably sorer than ever that 
I didn’t make them see this stuff at Fansler,” 
smiled Shrimp. ‘Can you imagine his feel- 
ings with me in the line-up against my own 
brother and his Alma Mater?” 

“He'll sort of be torn apart in the middle,” 
grinned Tubby. 

“No, I think he’ll be rooting his head off 
for Fansler!” concluded Shrimp. 

“Don’t you believe it!” reproved Tubby. 
“He’s got a heart! Your Dad’s in for one 
miserable afternoon any way you figure it!” 

Disquieting rumors leaked out on the Mer- 
win campus as the Merwin team drilled in 
secret behind closed gates for its biggest 
test of the year. Some rumors had it that 
one Shrimp Abbott, upon whose hundred 
and ten pound frame all hopes of victory 
rested, was not taking part in scrimmage. 
It was a fact that he had been excused from 
classes and was being transported to and 
from the gridiron in a closed automobile. 
The explanations advanced for this strange 
procedure were twofold: one that precau- 
tions were being taken against any further 
possible injury, or even foul play; the other 
that it had been discovered Shrimp had 
actually broken his collar bone and was 
carrying his arm in a sling—Coach Gordon 
trying his best to keep this fact from Fansler. 

The real facts of the matter were that 
Merwin’s tiny football idol had suffered 
badly bruised shoulder muscles. Following 
the Wayne game these muscles had stiffened 
so that it had become difficult for Shrimp 
to use his right arm. In an effort to get him 
in condition for the Fansler contest, Coach 
Gordon was having him spend hours in the 
treatment room in place of the class room 
and was going through signal drill only with 
the team. At the same time the Coach was 
doing everything possible to keep Shrimp’s 
condition from being broadcast. The morale 
of the eleven had already been affected at 
the very thought of being without their 
human spark plug. It would not improve 
the situation to have the campus alive with 
speculative gossip. 

Wednesday night before the game, Shrimp 
—safe in the confines of his room—confided 
something soberly to Tubby. 

“My arm’s getting no better,” he said. 
“T can’t raise it above the shoulder. Nothing 
serious—just muscle soreness—but the arm’s 
still mighty lame. If I can’t get those muscles 
baked out by Saturday, passing will be out 
of the question. Of course, I can still kick 
and run.” 

‘“‘Well, thank heaven for that!” breathed 
Tubby. ‘Here’s hoping you don’t develop 
any Charley horses in your legs!” 
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Shrimp smiled. ‘‘No danger! But I’ve 
an idea, Tubby, that may help me get 
around part of my trouble. It’s an idea 
you’d have to swear to keep absolutely mum, 
though.” 

“I swear!” promised Tubby, holding up 
his right hand. 

Whereupon Shrimp made an elaborate 
business of whispering in his ear. 

“Some idea!” grunted Tubby, at the 
finish. “‘And you want me to help you? 
Where no one will see us, eh? Well, what do 
you say to the roof of the dorm? Okay. 
You’ve got some noodle, Shrimp, old boy! 
Who knows? An ounce of preparedness at a 
time like this 

“May be good for a twenty yard gain!” 
took up Shrimp. ‘Anyhow, it’s worth the 
effort!’ 

And with this, something more mysterious 
had been set in motion behind the backs of 
a wondering student body as well as a 
Fansler, which, if the truth be known, for 
the first time in years was regarding the Mer- 
win game with great anxiety! 

Consternation prevailed the day of the 
game at Fansler stadium among the 1,500 
rooters from Merwin, when it was learned 
that their 110-pound gridiron meteor was 
committed to the sidelines with very little 
likelihood of his getting into play. 

“‘Goodbye, game!” said one fan, dolefully. 

Even Fansler supporters, who might rea- 
sonably have been expected to congratulate 
themselves, expressed sincere regret that the 
spectacle of two brothers, contesting against 
each other, might not be witnessed. 

A disappointed but fighting Merwin team 
went into action against their traditional foe, 
with a mountainous round of scores to settle. 
The, fight had been injected through the 
appéal of a slender figure who, with tears in 
his eyes, had begged the Coach to let him 
start the game. There was the knowledge, 
too, that this little fellow, who had never 
failed them through the season, would be 
eating his heart out on the bench. This was 
the one game he had hoped to play in were 
he able to make the team. The school he 
had left to come to Merwin, whose team 
boasted his brother in the position of full- 
back as its outstanding star. And a cruel 
fate was keeping the best and grittiest little 
quarterback in Merwin history sitting 
despondently on the bench, capable only of 
cheering them on. 

“Win for me, guys!” he had implored. 
“Win for me!” 

And, if ever a team fought for one of its 
own, that Merwin team fought for Shrimp. 
A crowd that taxed the capacity of Fansler 
stadium sat spellbound as Merwin turned 
back assault after assault led by the re- 
doubtable brother of the pint-sized fellow 
who meant so much to them. 

‘Get in there, you bums!” pleaded quar- 
terback Bill Simpson, prodding linesmen with 
his toe. “Remember that’s Shrimp’s 
brother back there! Don’t let him get 
through!” 

And Merwin didn’t let him get through, 
at least not to their goal line. They gave 
ground before “Battering Ram” Abbott, 
but stopped him twice on their ten-yard line 
and Bill Simpson, playing a whale of a game 
in an effort to fill Shrimp’s shoes so far as he 
could, booted the ball out of danger. 

With five minutes to go of the second 
quarter, the Merwin stands exploded with 
excitement as right guard Tubby Roland 
fell on a Fansler fumble on Fansler’s thirty- 
eight yard line. 

“It’s a break!” they cried. 

Joy knew no bounds as Jerry Scott, at 
right half, shot around end, wriggled away 
from two tacklers and advanced the ball 
ten yards for a first down on Fansler’s 
twenty-eight-yard stripe. Merwin was about 
to prove that the taunts of her having been 
a “‘one-man-team” were not quite correct. 
But a determined Fansler braced here and 
held Merwin to five yards in the next three 
downs. 

“Fourth down and five to go!” announced 
the referee. 

He was almost immediately touched on 
the arm by a Merwin substitute, who had 
come dashing across the field to get in on the 
next play. 

“Abbott for Simpson!” the small figure 
reported, and 1,500 Merwin rooters all but 
went up in smoke. 

“Coach is sending him in for a try at 4 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
field goal!” surmised a spectator. “Yes, 
Shrimp!” ~ 


The substitution aroused no feeling of 
animosity on quarterback Bill Simpson’s 
part this time. Instead, he paused long 
enough to pat Shrimp encouragingly on the 
back before starting for the sidelines. 

“Boot her over!” he begged. Then, with 
a final admonition to his team-mates, “‘ Hold 
that line, you guys! Make it easy for him!” 

Merwin needed no bidding to extend her- 
self to the utmost to-day. Every ‘member 
of the team had been giving his all, with the 
110 pound figure always in the background 
of his mind. And now that Coach Gordon 
had unexpectedly shot him into the game 
to meet this emergency, the team was fairly 
lifted out of itself. 

As the ball snapped back to the out- 
stretched hands of the midget quarterback 
who stood on Fansler’s thirty-three-yard 
line, it was an appreciable moment before 
the Merwin line appeared to give any place, 
so much as an inch. And, in that moment 
the fellow who had spent his freshman days 
at Fansler, gave his unhurried attention to 
aiming a dropkick squarely between the 
Fansler uprights. The field became a mad- 
house the instant the ball was seen to clear 
the bar, and Merwin team-mates fell upon 
their midget, mobbing him lovingly. 

“The little runt!” exclaimed a square- 
jawed, silver-haired gentleman seated mid- 
way up in the Fansler stands. ‘And I never 
thought it was in him!” 

Coach Gordon immediately called the 
fellow who had scored for Merwin back to 
the sidelines. 

“Smart stunt of Old Baldy’s!” remarked 
askeptic. ‘I'll bet Shrimp’s not hurt at all! 
But Coach has the team playing its head off 
on his account!” 

A pistol crack signalled the end of the first 
half, and Merwin supporters boomed their 
tribute to an eleven that had played itself 
proud, and a ‘‘mighty atom” who had made 
that might felt with less than a minute in 
the game. All eyes turned toward the score- 
board. 


MERWIN—3 
FANSLER—o 


“Seeing is believing!” said one Merwinite, 
happily. 

Merwin came out to the second half with 
greater confidence in itself as a team than it 
had experienced in the year. Team-members 
could not help but be impressed by the 
fact that they had held Fansler, a notably 
strong scoring aggregation, scoreless and 
that they, in turn, had scored the only time 
they hed gotten within striking distance of 
the Fansler goal. Of course it had taken 
Shrimp’s talented toe to do it, and three 
points was too narrow a margin to be very 
enthusiastic over, yet it was much better 
than nothing, and as long as Fansler could 
be held to that nothing all would be glorious. 
But “glory,” some sage has said, “‘is short- 
lived.” And, though Merwin’s glory lasted 
through the third quarter it was considerably 
dimmed at the beginning of the fourth on a 
brilliant thirty-seven-yard run by Pete 
Abbott for a touchdown. The resultant goal 
following shot Fansler into a 7 to 3 lead, and 
shot her rooters into the seventh heaven of 
ecstasy. 

“Great!” cried the silver-haired gentleman 
in the Fansler stands, looking about him 
proudly. ‘“‘That’s my boy!” 

Nearby Fansler rooters gave him admir- 
ing glances. 

“T knew it was too good to last!” said a 
Merwin rooter, gloomily, as his team lined 
up to receive the next kick-off from a 
jubilant Fansler team. ‘It’s high ~ time 
Coach Gordon was sending Shrimp in again 
—if he can go in!” 

Anxious eyes were directed toward the 
Merwin bench and a little figure wrapped in 
blankets, crouched forward, watching every 
movement on the field. 

“We want Shrimp!” someone started, 
and the Merwin stands took up the cry. 

But Coach Gordon sat motionless as 
Merwin received the kick-off and the ball 
was downed on their eighteen-yard mark. 
It became evident on the first play that 
Fansler’s touchdown had taken much of the 
fight out of a tiring Merwin eleven. Two 
plays failed to gain and quarterback Bill 
Simpson, with despairing glances toward the 
sidelines, called for a punt on third down. 
Fansler captured the pigskin on her own 
forty-five yard line and immediately started 
another advance with “Battering Ram” 
Abbott slicing through the Merwin line. 
There was one place in the line, however, 
that Pete had been unable to budge all after- 
noon, and that spot was right guard, defended 
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by a resolute person who went by the name 
of Tubby Roland. 

“Tf that big stiff gets through it won’t be 
through me this year,” he kept muttering 
to himself time and again. 

And it was Tubby who stopped this 
Fansler advance which was headed toward 
another touchdown, by breaking through 
their line and dropping Shrimp’s brother 
for a six-yard loss to give the ball over to 
his team on its own eleven-yard mark. Mer- 
win again punted out of danger, Fansler 
downing the ball at midfield. And now the 
game was five minutes from the end—a bitter 
struggle which had seen Merwin weakening 
and crumbling near the finish. The Fansler 
football machine was moving in high gear. 
Thwarted in so many attempts at scoring, it 
pon launched a final drive for Merwin’s 
goal. 

“‘Hold that line!”’ begged Merwin rooters, 
frenziedly. 

But weary Merwin regulars were in- 
capable of hearing and responding. Coach 
Gordon sent in some fresh and eager substi- 
tutes to bolster up the sagging line. Still 
Fansler’s steam roller advance continued. 
And then Merwin rooters came to their feet 
- ae propelied upward by an electric 
shock. 


“Yea, Shrimp!” they shouted, as their 
midget football idol was seen bounding out 
across the cuffed up gridiron, waving his 
left hand for his team-mates to hold up play 
until he could get in the game. 

The great shout of greeting changed to a 
murmur of sympathy as it was seen that 
Shrimp’s right arm hung practically useless 
at his side. 

**No wonder Coach has been keeping him 
out!” someone said, hoarsely. ‘But say, 
ain’t he a game little guy?” 

It was a first down for Fansler on Merwin’s 
twelve-yard line when Shrimp went in and 
quarterback Bill Simpson went sobbing to 
the sidelines. 

“‘Get that ball for me!” Shrimp appealed. 
“Take it away from ’em, you fellows!” 

And Merwin regulars and replacements, 
calling upon physical resources they didn’t 
know they had, made a last heroic stand that 
held Fansler to two yards on three downs, 
and compelled a try at a field goal which the 
great Pete Abbott missed by inches. This 
gave the ball to Merwin to be put in play 
on her twenty-yard line with three minutes 
of the game remaining. 

“Their only chance now is on passes!” 
cried a rooter. 

“But how they going to pass?” demanded 
amannexthim. “Shrimp’s their only decent 
passer and his passing arm is gone. No— 
their only hope is opening up that line and 
getting Shrimp in the clear for one of his 
runs! You watch and see!” 

This prognosticator proved correct. The 
first play called by the midget quarterback 
had himself carrying the ball on an at- 
tempted shooting through the line at right 
guard. ‘Tubby opened up the hole, but 
Fansler’s secondary defense piled in to crush 
Shrimp after a three-yard gain. Merwin’s 
flyweight backfield man then tried a dash 
around left end, but was again thrown after 
making a scant two yards. The Merwin 
stands sat in dismal silence. All year they 
had been expecting the impossible from this 
little 110 pounder. It was too much to 
presume that he could come through on every 
occasion, and especially now when he was 
handicapped by injury. 

“‘Signals!”’ snapped Shrimp, as his team- 
mates stumbled about him in the huddle. 
“Eight—eleven—thirteen!” 

“Hey! Signals over!” demanded Captain 
Tim Crawley, staring open-mouthed at the 
midget quarter. “What you calling?” 

Fellow players looked their amazement. 
Shrimp Abbott was calling a forward pass 
play! He must have been stunned, thumped 
on the head in his last tackle. To attempt a 
pass with that arm was out of the question! 
Why, he couldn’t raise it above his shoulder! 

“He knows what he’s doing!” cried 
Tubby, wide-eyed. ‘Don’t crab this play! 
I’ll give the signals!” And Tubby repeated. 
“Eight—eleven—thirteen!” 

With hearts in their throats the Merwin 
team lock-stepped back into position. 

“Look out for a wide end run!” shouted 
the Fansler quarterback. 

And so it appeared that this play would be. 
With the snapping back of the ball Shrimp 
retreated into his backfield and circled to the 
side. Then, entirely without warning and, 
as though the play had been conceived in 
the desperation of the moment, Shrimp sud- 
denly stopped dead still as Fansler tacklers 
rushed through at him, whirled to his left 
and shot a fifteen-yard left-handed pass 
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BOY! 
What a Movie Show 


You'll have with 


KODATOY... 





Complete unit includes Koda- 

toy with two empty 100-foot 

metal spools and one Koda- 

play Theater with ‘‘silvered” 

screen surface. Kodaplays are 
short film subjects priced 
at 30, 60 and 90 cents. 


HINK of the fun there'll be ... asking the fellows over to 

your own movie show. Real movies, too. Well-known movie 

comedians . .. famous athletes . . . strange lands and people 
... actual battle scenes ... thrilling air pictures ... animated 
cartoons. They cost but little and you can see them all, as often 
as you like, with your Kodatoy. 

Eastman, the largest maker of home movie equipment in the 
world, designed Kodatoy as a boy's movie projector. Kodatoy 
is strong ... safe ... easy to thread and operate. Yet it has 
mechanical and optical features found only on much more costly 
models, There are powerful condensing and projection lenses, 
three blade shutter, and automatic framing. Handles 16 mm. Kodak 
Safety Film—100 foot reels or less. 

Wait until you see the pictures Kodatoy projects. Brilliant... 
clear ... flickerless. And your Koda- 
toy comes to you with a special theater 
that has a “silvered” screen. 

Kodatoy is on sale at leading Kodak 
dealers, toy and department stores 
where they'll gladly demonstrate it for 
you. When you go down to see it take 
Mother and Dad along with you. 
They're sure to approve it as a Christ- 
mas gift. 

















Kodaplays are inexpensive film 
subjects to show with your 
Kodatoy. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Christmas 
| Treasure.. 


This neat green box will prove a real treasure chest to hun- 
dreds of happy Boy Scouts this Christmas. For in it is a big, 
husky Ulster Boy Scout Knife with a keen blade of gleaming 
steel and four other worthwhile and practical tools. A handsome 
present is this fine quality knife and a present that will serve you 
for a lifetime in the woods, in camp, around the car or bicycle and 
for making dozens of useful things. Get an Ulster Official Boy 
Scout Knife for Christmas or purchase one yourself. Insist on Ulster 
quality at your local hardware or sporting goods store. 
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Christmas Seals 


/ 


ON EVERY PACKAGE . 





ALF the fun of Christmas is “doing up” the packages. The 
other half is opening them. The 1930 Christmas Seals, 
showing old Santa with his Christmas tree, will add beauty to 
any Christmas mail. Better still, the funds from the sale of 
Christmas Seals will help protect the health of your community. 
Use Christmas Seals freely and so extend the Christmas spirit 
of good-will to men throughout the entire year. Get your 
Christmas Seals today. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCU- 
LOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


HELP FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 


straight into the outstretched arms of left- 
end Dooley! 

““Whew!” gasped a dazed spectator. “‘Am 
I seeing straight or did he really pass that 
left handed?” 

“He sure did!” cried a delirious Merwin 


rooter. “That boy’s a wonder! He’s 
ambidextrous!” 

““Ambi, who?” muttered the spectator, 
more dazed than ever. 


The audacity of the play caught the entire 
Fansler team off guard, and there was not a 
man within five yards of left-end Dooley 
when he caught the perfectly flung pass. It 
was seventy-five yards distance to the Fansler 
goal, but Dooley covered them at a gallop, 
showing a clean pair of heels to all who 
pursued him. As he touched the ball down 
for a touchdown the scene in the stands 
defied description. It mattered not to Mer- 
win rooters that a stunned Fansler eleven, 
cut to the quick by the game’s startling 
reversal, swarmed through the line and 
blocked the “‘mighty atom’s” kick for extra 
point. It mattered not because Merwin 
was now ahead, g to 7, with but fifty seconds 
yet to play. 

“That’s my boy!” said the silver-haired 
gentleman in the Fansler stands, pointing 
proudly at the midget quarterback who was 
now being hugged hysterically. by team- 
mates as he prepared to kick-off to a despond- 
ent enemy. 

“You’re crazy!” cried a nearby rooter. 
“You’re not the father of every guy who 
makes a good play!” 

‘Well, who else has been responsible for 
any scoring on either side but an Abbott?” 


the old gentleman retorted. ‘Answer me 
that!” 
“By jingo! You're right!” rejoined the 


fan, wide-eyed. ‘So you’re the Dad of those 
terrors? Well, may I ask you as one old 
grad to another, what the Sam Hill is that 
little rascal doing playing for Merwin?” 

At this the old gentleman pulled his hat 
down to shield his face and made an ex- 
pressive gesture. 

Down on the field a tickled Tubby in 
tattered jersey was shouting in Shrimp’s ear. 
“‘Great idea, youhad! Our secret practice on 
the roof of the dorm sure worked,'eh? Boy, 
how that left-handed heave fooled ’em!” 

Shrimp nodded as he upended the football 
and the referee raised his arm, whistle to 
lips, ready to put the ball again in play for 
the final fifty seconds. Timekeepers con- 
sulted stop watches. 

A very great deal can sometimes happen 
in an incredibly short time. And it remained 
for these last fifty seconds to contain the most 
ss play of the game—a play which 
eft the great crowd limp at the finish. 

Fansler returned the kick-off to its own 
forty-yard line, consuming twenty precious 
seconds in the doing. There was time for 
but one play from scrimmage with Fansler’s 
fate, as it were, hanging by the thinnest of 
threads. 

“‘Send Pete at me!” Tubby begged of the 
Fansler quarterback, recalling last year when 
Pete had gone through him for the winning 
touchdown. But such a procedure was fur- 
thest from Fansler intentions. 

“‘Tt’s a lateral pass!” screamed the stands, 
as the play started. 

Dazzlingly executed, the ball changed 
hands three times with Pete Abbott, Fansler’s 
backfield ace, on the final receiving end, send- 
ing him off to a clear field ahead. 

Just as Fansler had been upset by Shrimp’s 
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unexpected forward pass, Merwin was not 
left completely at sea on Fansler’s daring 
trick play. Amid’a thunderous roar. “ Bat- 
tering Ram” Abbott dashed along the side- 
lines with no Merwin tackler able to so much 
as get hands on him. As he ran the timers’ 
gun banged and the game was technically 
over. It would end with completion of the 
play. This meant that Fansler had to score 
on Pete’s run to wik and Merwin had to stop 
Pete if she were to keep from losing! * 

From ‘out the pack of muddled Merwin 
team-mates, as it appeared that Pete’s dash 
toward Merwin’s goal line was to be uncon- 
tested, a short, slender figure streaked. 

“His kid brother!” screamed the stands, 
almost instantly. 

At this turn of events, the silver-haired 
man stood speechless, knowing not whom to 
cheer. But a girl beside him in the Fansler 
section betrayed her sympathies in that most 
frenzied of all moments by shouting: “Oh, 
catch him, Bunny! Catch him!” 

Slowly the little form gained on the big one. 
Slowfully, painfully—as though the two 
were running on a treadmill with the white 
chalk marks moving under their feet—into 
Merwin’s territory now—deep into it— 
twenty-five-yard line—twenty—fifteen—ten 
—and still the Fansler man with the ball 
was out of reach. The pace the slight, short- 
legged fellow giving chase had set had been 
a killing one, and now the pursuer, seemingly 
calling upon every ounce of remaining 
strength, let out a final burst of speed. At 
five yards but a yard separated runner and 
would-be tackler, and at the three yard mark 
the little form shot through the air in a diving 
tackle. Down they went in a crashing heap 
with the ball a foot from the goal line and, 
with their fall, the game was over! 

“He didn’t make it!” the Merwin stands 
sobbed. “Shrimp got him! He stopped his 
big brother! Oh, what a play! What a 
play!” 

For a moment both the man with the ball 
and the one who had tackled him, lay ex- 
— Then the bigger of the two 
straightened up and stared down at the form 
beside him, gasping his amazement. 

““Voul” he cried. 

“Hello, Pete!” greeted Shrimp, grinning. 
“Glad to see you!” 

“Why, you little Shrimp!” was all that 
Fansler’s backfield ace could say. But he 
extended his hand and, as Merwin’s midget 
quarterback gripped it, the field became a 
volley of riotous sound. 

Up in the Fansler stands a silver-haired 
man turned his head away and muttered 
something brokenly about “this college 
spirit.” A sweet-faced girl sat very still, her- 
self much moved, beside this gentleman, who 
—at a glance—was old enough to be her 
father, which, in fact, he was. This girl wore 
on her coat the colors of two schools as a 
symbol of impartiality. But now, as the 
two arose to leave the stadium, bound first 
for the door leading to the visiting team’s 
dressing room, the Fansler alumnus turned 
to his daughter and confiscated the Merwin 
colors of blue and white. He pinned them on 
his coat lapel as his daughter looked on, 
amused. 

“This,” he said, with an effort to make 
light of his doings, ‘to let Bunny know who 
I rooted for—hardest!” ‘Then, with a surge 
of pride. “I tell you, Betty, you just can’t 
stop an Abbott, big or little, from playing 
football! It’s er—in the blood!” 
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cold chisel and hammer, and is not too ex- 
pensive. The size of the design is regulated 
by the size of the dwelling; for instance, a 
vane twelve inches long would serve for a 
cottage, but would have to be larger for a 
good-sized house. 

Rough out your design on medium weight 
cardboard, and cut it out; trace around this 
onto the sheet iron with a heavy black pencil. 
With chisel and hammer carefully cut the 
outline. Thin lines on the design, such as 
the fishline in the “‘ Angler” vane, should be 
of wire, soldered into place. The base of 
the indicator should be reinforced on either 
side with narrow strips of the metal to give it 
strength and stability in the wind; it is then 
soldered, after testing for balance, into an 
iron rod split at the end to receive it This 
rod must be filed to a point at the opposite 
end, A piece of gas pipe twelve inches long 











and one-half inch thick should now be pro- 
cured. This is split with a hacksaw for two 
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inches at the bottom. The two sides thus 
formed are bent out and flattened, and two 
holes should be drilled in each; by this 
means the pipe may be fastened to the roof, 
to hold the rod upon which the indicator is 
soldered. A wooden plug is inserted in the 
pipe as a surface upon which the pointed rod 
can revolve. The diagram explains the de- 
tails fully. ; 

When the vane is cut and soldered, it 
should be painted. Black gives the best 
silhouette, but there is also a modern trend 
toward color in weathervanes. Bright 
vermilion gives a striking contrast against 
the blue of a summer sky, or the grey of a 
winter one. Blue-green yields an attractive 
vane also. 

It does not take a great deal of time to 
make one of these modern vanes, and it 
will be a constant source of enjoyment to 
you, swinging merrily in the wind on top of 
your home. 


December 
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Hundreds of your 
comrades are joining 


SCOUTS ! 


he 1ODENT 
Big Brother Club 


The Iodent Big Brother Club 
is a great organization of the 
Youth of America. It is a 
Club with a real purpose—to 
build good, clean minds in 
healthy bodies and provide 
fun and entertainment at 
its regular Sunday evening 


radio meetings. 


TIME— 


Every Sunday evening at 7 


o’clock 


(Eastern Standard 


Time) over N. B. C. network 


HOW TO JOIN— 


You can join the Big Brother 
Club and share in all the fun 
and benefits. Just write to Big 
Brother in care of The Iodent 
Co., Detroit or the radio sta- 
tion from which you hear the 
program. Say you want to be- 


come a member. 
No cost of any kind. 


CLUB PIN— 


The snappy red, 
white and blue 
membership pin 
is sent to you just 


That’s all. 





as soon as your letter is re- 
ceived. Hurry and get yours. 


MAGAZINE— 


And you will get a regular 
subscription to our great little 
club magazine filled with pic- 
tures, puzzles, poems and club 
doings. Perhaps you can get 
on the editorial staff and help 


edit it. 


Listen in next Sunday eve- 
ning, Scouts. Hear all the de- 
tails. Tell your Scoutmaster 
and all your friends about it. 


THE BIG BROTHER CLUB 

and programs are sponsored 

by The Iodent Co., Detroit, 
manufacturers of 


IODENT g 


TOOTH PASTE 
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No. 1 for Teeth 
EASY to Whiten 

No. 2 for Teeth 

HARD to Whiten 












































HE newspaper headlines in the daily 

papers of the United States were full of 
anxiety for our safety after coming down in 
the Canadian wilderness on having won the 
Gordon-Bennett Balloon Race of 1920, 
described in the October and November is- 
sues, the resources of two governments were 
aiding in the fruitless search for us. They 
thought we might be starving in the region 
about Hudson Bay or possibly devoured by 
wolves. The officials of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway were requested to ask all whom they 
knew intended to go into the north woods to 
search for traces of the lost aeronauts, and to 
report any news of their being found dead or 
alive. A reward of ten thousand dollars was 
offered, and a committee of the race officials 
in St. Louis sent a searching party to Quebec 
to outfit for a thorough search and to follow 
up the slightest trace which might turn up. 


THE next morning Hawley and I woke 

early much refreshed by our deep sleep. 
The air was cool and crisp as it was late in 
October, and we made a fresh attempt to 
scale the rocky cliff before us. Our efforts 
were crowned with success. With renewed 
hope, we descended to the shore again 
making our way along a little stretch of beach 
which we found, a great relief from the labor 
of climbing over the slippery ledges of granite. 
Hawley, speeding on a little distance in ad- 
vance, suddenly gave an exclamation of sur- 
prise and then shquted: “‘Look, Post, here’s 
a shovel!” I, tense with excitement, ran 
forward where he pointed and found a rusty 
spade which I examined while he went on a 
little way further. Again, he called, “‘See! 
There’s a tent! ‘This means salvation!” 
We rushed up the trail from the shore where 
we saw a small white canvas tent, pails, an 
axe and other signs of life. We hastily drew 
the flaps apart and looked in. But there was 
no one at home. Hawley said: “Post, I’m 
going to stay here ’til somebody comes, if I 
have to stay all winter.” We had found 
this shelter just in time for a flurry of snow 
swirled around the canvas wallsas we looked 
inside. 

While the fire burned brightly in the little 
stove, we rested and talked over our balloon 
voyage and agen! on foot. We wondered 
when Jacques Maltais would return and I 
made plans to make some cakes out of the 
flour. For the first time since landing we 
slept under a canvas roof. 

We were up early the next morning and 
Mr. Hawley went down to the lake-shore to 
wash and get water. He called out ‘“‘ Halloo!” 
as he was accustomed to do on every possible 
occasion but we had never had a reply. You 
can imagine our surprise when we heard an 
answering shout from across the lake, and 
we saw two men in a birch-bark canoe 
paddling along the other side of the lake. 


came across the water, singing a French- 
Canadian paddling song: ‘“‘En roulant ma 
boulle roulant, En roulant ma boulle,” dip- 

ing their paddles deep in the waters of the 
lake and swinging together as they sang. 
When the bow grated on the pebbles of the 
shore, we ran down to meet them. We told 
them we had landed in a balloon on the top 
of the mountains and had found this tent. 
We asked them to help us get back to the 
nearest habitations, and they said they had 
paddled two days and a half to get where we 
were. 

After some deliberation, they said they 
would take us back with them. We got into 
the canoe, after they had cached their traps 
and duffle, which they did not need, on the 
shore of the lake, and we set out on our 
journey with light hearts. We paddled 
along the lakeshore, entered the River 
Blanche where we made camp. They had 
large round loaves of delicious bread baked 
in the big out-door clay ovens of the French 
habitant. With slices of crisp pork on top 
with a cup of steaming tea it seemed to us 
the most savory meal we had ever tasted. 
The cruel world changed to a delightful place 





and with the company of these good-hearted 
fellows out for a vacation hunting and 





They turned the prow of their canoe and * 
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trapping, we felt highly elated at our good 
fortune. The woodsmen were immensely 
interested in hearing the story of our balloon 
flight. We showed them on our maps the 
route our balloon took from St. Louis and 
the barograph chart showing our path 
through the air registering an altitude of 
twenty-two thousand feet which we reached; 
they gazed at us wrapt in profound astonish- 
ment. If we had landed from Mars it would 
not have caused us to seem more marvelous 
to them. We learned that their names were 
Joseph Pedneaud and Joseph Simard from 
near St. Ambroise. 

Next morning we adjusted our packs, 
entered the bark canoe and glided up the 
stream like some big fish, feeling underneath 
the thin bark skin the slippery stones in 
the bed of the river as we slid over them 
where the water was shallow. We made 
several portages, taking our packs over the 
“carries,” Pedneaud lightly swinging the 
canoe on his back and “pitching” the seams 
from a small pail of pitch wherever necessary 
to stop any leaks caused by the stones in 
the river bed. The river finally became 
narrower and the rapids closer together. 
Soon we made a long carry over a high ridge 
and descended on the other side. Here we 
found a small lake called Lac-a-l’Ours with 
signs of many Indian camps along the shore 
near the portage where the families of the 
tribes made camp while transporting their 
pelts and supplies on their way up and down 
the Peribonka River to and from the “height 
of land” as the country to the north is called. 
It was so late in the season that the semi- 
yearly migration had passed. Soon the 
waters would be frozen over, making it im- 
possible to travel. \ 
_*We made good speed with the wind 
at our backs across the lake and down the 
Riviere a |’Ours shooting several dangerous 
rapids until we came to a landing place near 
a small village called Riviere a Ours. Here 
our friends left us to return to their trapping 
and we continued along the trail leading to 
the houses about five miles away. We 
knocked at the open door of the first house 
we came to and were pleasantly surprised to 
be directed on our way by a charming and 
graceful young French girl standing at a 
big spinning wheel. We followed where she 
pointed and came to the house of the Rev. 
Abel Simard, the parish priest. He received 
us with warm hospitality and offered us 
something to eat. While he was in the 
kitchen, we looked at the newspapers piled 
on his sitting-room table. We read in big 
headlines about ourselves lost in the Canadian 
wilds and that a reward of ten thousand dol- 
lars had been offered for finding us dead or 
alive, and that all the officials of the Cana- 
dian Government and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway were urged to aid in the search by 
obtaining information from all hunters and 
travelers,returning from the bush. 

When Father Simard returned, we called 
his attention to the papers which he read 
with evident excitement. His eyes grew 
big and he exclaimed: “Are you Hawley? 
Are you Post?” When we assured him that 
we were, there was nothing he wouldn’t do 
for us. He sent messages by telegraph to 
Hawley’s brother and to my sister and to 
the Aero Club of America telling them of our 
safety. He provided a buckboard with a 
lively Canadian pony and we drove to 
Chicoutimi. We got out and walked briskly 
up the many steep hills on the way to our 
destination. Here we were warmly welcomed 
by the citizens who expressed their joy at 
our safe return. 

This ended our eventful voyage through 
the air which established the American dis- 
tance record for free balloons—1,173 miles— 
and the duration record of forty-six hours. 
On our arrival in New York Mr. Hawley 
was awarded the championship of the world, 
the Gordon Bennett Balloon Trophy and the 
Lahm Cup given to the aeronaut making the 
longest voyage in America. We each re- 
ceived the gold medal of the Aero Club of 
America. This record has stood for twenty 
years and I doubt if it will ever be broken. 
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Ou LLG as well 
have the BEST 





Your bike’s got to last you a long time. So 
when you buy your new bicycle why not get 
the best? 

Ask Dad and Grandfather what was the classiest 
job in their day. They’ll say COLUMBIA 
for COLUMBIA has been America’s leading 
bicycle for 54 years. COLUMBIA was the 
last word in those days. It’s the last word 
now. 


Do you want speed? Then throw a leg over 
that new saddle and zip all over town. Do 
you want a machine that will stand up? Then 
read about the recent bicycle endurance con- 
tests. Do you want a bicycle that has all the 
latest improvements, the best equipment and a 
lot of features no other bike has? Look over 
the new COLUMBIA and you'll know why 
it’s the best buy on two wheels. 


Sparkling New Models Ready 
“Here they are’”—fourteen beauties in lus- 
trous chromium plate—sporty colors, glisten- 
ing all-plated wheels, armoured rims, U. S. 
Giant Chain or Vitalic Tires and everything 
that America’s finest bicycle should have. 


PICK YOUR MODEL. There’s a COLUMBIA 
that’ll just suit you in size, in looks, in price. 
Our new 1931 catalog in colors pictures all 
models with prices—tells you all about them. 
Send for your copy and other literature men- 
tioned (all free) then— 


Talk Things Over With Dad 


and show him the model in the dealer’s store 
that you want. That ought to fix things up 
for Christmas but there’s another way to get 
your COLUMBIA. Let him put up the 
money and you pay him back out of your 
savings. Many boys are earning their 
COLUMBIAS. You can do it, too. 


Equally famous are the COLUMBIA 
Children’s Vehicles—the greatest 
cycles ever made for Little Folks— 
Bicyclets built : 

like a real Col- 
umbia bicycle, 
Boycycles, Cy- 
clets. Sold 
everywhere. 
Catalog free. 





Westfield Manufacturing Co. 
Westfield, Mass. 
Largest Manufacturers of Bicycles and Chil- 
dren’s Cycles in America 


Westfield Manufacturing Company, 
Westfield, Mass. 


Please send free catalog of new models, 
also 1930 bicycle endurance records. 


. State 
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His Own Star 








(Continued from page 7) 





a regular ice-cream day! Hot! ’Nother 
big crowd! Hope it won’t be a nickel crowd, 
though!” 

“‘What do you mean?” asked Frank. 

Mac grinned and tossed back a thick lock 
of oily copper hair. He was a short, mus- 
cular, freckled boy with strong white teeth, 
laughing blue eyes and thick, spotted lips 
blistered by the sun, his enemy. The skin 
was peeling from his nose and forehead, 
from the rims of his ears and from the back 
of his pink neck. 

“They tip us when we hand out the 
towels,” he explained. ‘“‘Most of ’em just 
give a nickel, but a lot give a dime—and 
once last season I got half a dollar from a 
fellow!” 

“Oh,” said Frank. 

He thought about Mac’s explanation as 
he went on with his work. The idea was 
not especially pleasing; at least it was not 
pleasing, regarded in Mac’s cold, business- 
like manner. Yet, since it was the custom 
to tip, Frank could see no good reason for 
refusing, especially since Reynolds con- 
sidered tips as a regular part of his helpers’ 
wages. 

By mid-morning the work of cleaning was 
finished and Frank and Mac and the other 
boys employed were busy with the really 
important business—guiding patrons to the 
bathhouses they had hired and supplying 
them with towels. At a long counter ad- 
joining the caged-off checking-room a patron 
would pay for a bathing-suit; Ed Kreck, the 
clerk, would pass the key with its dangling, 
numbered tag, along with a semi-Turkish 
towel, to one of the boys, and the patron 
would follow the boy through a maze of 
duck-boarded alleys to the proper booth. 

Frank’s first tip came from a stout well- 
nourished man ina panama hat. “Here!” he 
said gruffly, extending a plump hand that 
held a nickel. 

Frank thanked him and accepted the tip, 
but not without a feeling of distaste. There 
was no generosity in the gift. 

Many other tips came to Frank in the 
course of that busy day. 

That evening, with a big day’s work 
behind him, Frank counted his money in his 
room. Six dollars and fifteen cents! ““Whew!” 
he exclaimed, and a warm flush overspread 
his face. ‘‘I didn’t s’pose it was as much as 
that!” 

His feeling of pleasure dwindled slightly 
as he recalled his first tip and the many 
others given in the same ungracious manner. 
“Oh, well,’”’ he mused, “‘I didn’t have my 
hand out, like Mac, and anyway it’s all in 
the day’s work. Why should I worry?” 

He wrote to his mother, then, telling her 
of his experiences—a glowing letter, full of 
enthusiasm. After that, he changed his 
clothes and went out on the Boardwalk. 

As he strolled back to the boarding-house 
he reflected on the life and gayety of the 
resort. How had Gay Acres started? Whose 
was the master brain behind the whole idea? 
Some one person probably was responsible, 
some far-sighted man with courage and an 
idea! At that moment, imaginary though 
the man was, Frank envied him. What a 
fine thing to create a summer city where 
people could go and forget their worries! 
And what a reward in dollars and cents the 
man must have reaped! “The fellow who 
started all this knew what he was doing. 
He followed his own star! But I'll bet there 
were lots who said to him, ‘Don’t do it!’”’ 

Monday was a comparatively dull day 
at the baths, but Mac said it was better than 
most Mondays. Frank was now thoroughly 
acquainted with his duties. Mac and Kreck 
and the other employees called him by his 
first name, and some of the regular fre- 
quenters of the baths were equally familiar. 
Friends, it seemed, were easily made at Gay 
Acres. 

On the day before the Fourth, Mac cast 
frequent glances toward the horizon and the 
flags and pennants that fluttered above the 
white buildings along the Boardwalk. “Hope 
it’ll be another good day to-morrow!” he 
observed to Frank now and again. 

“T hope so, too! Think of all the people 
who are counting on coming down for a 
day’s pleasure!” 

“T’m counting on the shekels!” replied 
Mac. “I’m all pepped up for a big season!” 
he added. “Last year wasn’t so good. Ask 
the manager of the old Seagull Hotel, he’ll 
tell you!” And he winked significantly. 


1930 


Frank raised his eyebrows. ‘What’s the 
secret?” 

Mac grinned in a sophisticated and ex- 
perienced manner. ‘You don’t remember 
the Seagull, do you? Well, maybe you 
noticed that burnt-down building ’side of 
the Loop, on Marshland Road——” 

“Yeh, I saw that.” 

“Well, that was the Seagull Hotel—bum 
season last year.” 

Frank was still puzzled. 
you.” 

“Insurance,” replied Mac. ‘Bum season 
—mysterious fire—collect insurance. One, 
two, three—like that. Read the papers, 
Frank. ‘Mysterious Fire Sweeps Beach.’ 
Nearly always in winter. How do fires 
start at a summer resort?” 

“That’s what I’ve sometimes wondered. 
But, honest, Mac, how can you be sure 
about the Seagull?” 

“Oh, I’m not absolutely sure,”’ the red- 
haired boy conceded, “but there’s a ru- 
mor os 

Rumor! Later on, Frank was to learn 
the significance of the word and how rumors 
thrived in the warm air of the summer resort. 

The Fourth of July dawned gray and 
misty. Reaching the bathhouses in the 
morning, Frank found his fellow workers in 
dull spirits. Reynolds was short-tempered. 
Kreck, behind the counter, had the air of a 
man imprisoned for life; and Mac was gloomy 
in a humorous, fatalistic sort of way, whis- 
tling a melancholy tune as he soused the 
booths with water. 

The sky remained overcast until almost 
ten o’clock, and then the pale disk of the 
sun appeared, burning its way through the 
mist. It grew swiftly brighter until the 
clouds separated and it shone forth in full 
glory. 

‘Goin’ to be a scorcher!”’ cried Mac. 

The coming of the sun brought cheer to 
Gay Acres. It brought the holiday crowds, 
too. They came in droves across the cause- 
way, from every town and hamlet on or near 
the north shore—business men, shopkeepers, 
factory workers with their wives and chil- 
dren, clerks, salesgirls, people in every walk 
of life, all on pleasure bent. 

In spite of the lowering skies of the morn- 
ing, it was a record-breaking crowd and, as 
it proved, not a nickel crowd, either! The 
boys at the bathhouses received more dimes 
than nickels, and the tips seemed to come 
with a better grace. 

Toward the end of the hot afternoon, while 
Frank was busy collecting soggy towels from 
some of the compartments, he noticed a 
black pocketbook on the floor of number 116. 
He picked it up and stepped out on the 
duckboards, glancing about; then he started 
toward the office, intending to turn it over 
to the lost-and-found department. 

A hand touched his shoulder, and he con- 
fronted a flashily dressed young man. 

“T think that’s my pocketbook!” said 
the stranger. ‘‘My bathhouse was a hun- 
dred and sixteen——” 

“‘That’s where I found it,” replied Frank. 

The young man extended his hand. 
“Much obliged to you! I’d have been in 
one sweet fix if “ 

“Wait a minute,” said Frank. “No 
offense meant, but how do I know it’s your 
pocketbook? Besides, I’m required to turn 
in all lost articles——” 

“Listen!” said the other impressively. 
“‘There’s two five-dollar bills in that pocket- 
book and three ones. And on the inside 
there’s my initials—J. J. M. Open it and 
see. No need to turn it in!” 

Frank hesitated. Somehow he didn’t quite 
like the look of the man; and yet he might be 
honest enough. If it was not his pocketbook, 
he could hardly know what was inside it. 
Frank spread it open. It was a billfold with 
three sides, and on the middle one were the 
initials J. J. M. stamped in gold. He spread 
the two layers meant for holding bills. To 
his surprise, the compartment was empty. 

The stranger, as if guessing the truth, 
snatched the pocketbook and delved his 
fingers into it. Then his body suddenly 
stiffened, and he took a step forward, his 
hands clenched, his face ugly and threatening. 
“Fork it over!” he demanded. 

Frank’s dark eyes flashed in sudden anger. 
““What do you mean? Fork what over?” 

“You know what I mean! I want my 
thirteen dollars!” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for January) 
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Telephoriing 
to Ships at Sea 


qt A Bell System Advertisement 


Untit a few months ago you could not telephone 
from the land to a ship except when the ship was 
tied to a dock. But now any one, from any Bell 
telephone in the country, can talk with people on 
certain steamships, after they leave the harbor 
and are on the high seas, far from sight of land. 
Among the ships equipped for this service are the 
Leviathan, Majestic, Olympic and Homeric. 

This service is made possible by a powerful radio 
station on land, and a radio transmitting and re- 
ceiving station on shipboard. In making a tele- 
phone call from a land telephone to the ship, the 
voice waves travel over wires of the Bell System to 
a transmitting station on the New Jersey coast. 
There they are “‘put on the air’’ to be picked up 


by the receiving station on the ship. 


The voice waves of the speaker on the ship are 
sent out by its transmitting station. They are then 
picked up by another radio station in New 
Jersey, and sent back over the land lines to the 


land telephone. 


The radio waves used to talk between the shore 
station and the ship are like those used for regular 
radio broadcasting but are not within the range of 
the ordinary radio receiving set. Different radio 
wave lengths must be used as the ship moves from 
place to place to insure satisfactory conversation. 

This new service, which can now be had to and 
from almost 22 million telephones in the United 
States, Cuba, Canada and Mexico, is only one of 
many the Bell System has offered the public in the 
past few years. Telephone service to Europe, South 


America and Mexico are others. 


There is no standing still in the Bell System. Its 
aim is to make it possible for any one, anywhere, 
to talk easily, quickly and at reasonable cost with 


any one anywhere else 
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you pledge 
yourself to secrecy we will 
teach you the secrets of 


Real Professional 


Magic 


the 
Profession. But before you study, 7o0 must 
sign Magician’s Solemn Pledge of Secrecy. 
SER ion aie send Sor Details! 
Bother You! Sand reeling all about 
azing NEW Course in our Low 
and Easy Terms. Write’ stating yourage, 


Tarbell System, Inc.,Dept. 24-09 
1926 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The best abridged dictionary because it is based 


upon the *“Supreme Authority’’—Webster’s New 
Internati 


jictionary. 

106,000 Vocabulary terms, dictionary of Biog- 
raphy; Gazetteer; rules of punctuation; use of 
capitals, abbreviations, for- 
eign phrases, etc. 1,256 pages; 
1,700 illustrations. 

Thin- Paper Edition : Special Mer- 
riam Cloth, $5.00, Fabrikoid, 
$6.00; Leather, $7.50. 

Purchase of your bookseller; or 
send orderand remittance direct 
to us; or write for information, 
Free specimen pages if you 
mention this magazine 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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FLYING MODELS 








for CHRISTMAS 


ILL your most prized gift be an Official Son. Scout Model 
Fascinating to construct, yet simple. 
Perhaps you can fly their Boy Scout emblems to victory. Their 


Kit, pictured here? 


performance and real aircraft design will delight you. 


Boy Scout, No. 1—Powered Glider 
Wing Span 21in. Weight % ounce 


A beautiful indoor contest model, of real aircraft 


design. Simple, practical construction for be- 
ginners. 
No. 1 ms with all materials, drawings and in- 

Tee CEE ins sadessee ses $0.50 
No 1-A Kit with e _ cut to mane cweone 75 
No. 1-B Ready to Fly.. .......... ba eaeus 1.25 





Boy Scout, No. 2—Fuselage Model 
Wing Span 20 in. Weight '4 ounce 


A scale model of the Curtiss-Robin type with 
demountable wings and propeller. Can rise off 
round in few feet. Fine for club work and in- 
oor flying. 

No. 2 Kit with all maverials and papeiiene, . -- $1.25 
No. 2-A_ Kit with all parts cut to sha ; t 
Se ee Pera 4.50 


Boy Scout, No. 3—Duration Cabin Model 
Wing Span 30in. Weight 1 ounce 


Winner of 1st prize Trophy in its class at National 
Air Races model meet. An exceptional a er. 


No. 3 Kit with all materials and instructions. . $2.50 
No. 3-A_ Kit with s pas cut to shape . a“ . 
se fF 2 ) Pape p SE 10.00 


Obtainable from ALL Boy Scout Trading Posts or SILVER ACE Dealers 
For direct mail shipments add 25c for all Kits or 50c for Nos. 2B and 3B. 


AERO MODEL COMPANY 


Dept. L-31, 111 North Wacker Drive CHICAGO 














W HOOP-EE— 


What a Christmas Present! 


“Chicagos”! Gosh—just like the Champions use! 


Fast!—say, they’re so fast that you’re out of sight 
before the others get started. And do they wearl 
It’s nothing for a pair of ‘ “Chicago” F lying Scouts 
to outwear two or three pairs of ordinary skates. 

“Chicagos” are setting new records every day. 
Here are a few—you probably know a dozen more: 


World's Champion Marathon Race. Won by VWaheat ee 
i Clark and 1a Rey nolds—Co liseum, Chicago. 

ime, 1189 hours. Skates used: ‘‘Chicagos.” Join This 

World’s Record, Endurance Roller Skating. Dandy Club 


Won by Arnold Binns, Hebden Bridge, Yorks,England. [earn to get a quick 
Skates used: “ Chicagos.” head 
World's Record, Long Distance Skating. Win- 
ner, Alex Peyton. Distance Covered, aoe miles, ™any other champion- 
Skates used: “* Chicagos.” yx par a wo 
Washington, D. C. to San Francisco. Skater, o- - Ay For beautiful 
“Happy Lou” Phillips, handicapped by 52-pound [ete ny — Lewy 
pack. Skates used: ‘‘ Chicagos.” a Rartovregend 
Oakland to Los Angeles: Skater, Quin Sabe. erets, send your deal- 
Distance, 469 miles; time 99 hours, 15 minutes. er’s name and 10 cents 
> 3 ar . in stamps to cover post- 
Skates used: Chicagos.”” age and packing 
And all these champs say just what thousands of eta oe ‘ aa 
American boys are saying: oe See 
skates!"’ 
If Dad and Mother know about 
“*Chicagos,” and know that they don’t cost 
a cent more than ordinary skates, and that 
you want them for Christmas—what do you 
think they'll doabout it? Mention it tonight 
at supper time. 


“Boy!—they're some ame of your school for 
FREE-S 


ATE plan. 






Chicago 
Roller Skate 
Company * 


Roller Skates with Rec- 
ords for Over 26 Years 


4457 West Lake No: it 32 
‘Chicago LYING T. 
Street Doublesfread “TRIPLE- 
Chicago, Ill. WARE” steel wheels; finest 
ball bearings. A favorite with 











champions. Outw 
SS skates two to one. ‘Price, $2.25 
No. 181—“ Se SILENT FLASH 
pr hme —— rubber- 
t' ears 
fig. = ~ any steel-wheel skates made, 


Roller Skates paper sys pr ororyc Re 


At good dealers, or sent 
direct, postpaid, 





LEADERSHIP in World’s Speed and Endurance Records 
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ink and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 








WELL, boys, “Merry Christmas” is 
about ready to ring the doorbell and 
we are all getting ready for one of the busi- 
est times of the year. Being busy ensures 
being merry. However, there is a possibility 
that some of us may not be as busy as we 
might be for the reason that Old Idle Five 
Minutes may be one of the ringers of our door 
bell. If he gets his foot over the welcoming 
mat, you'll have a job getting rid of him. 
Let’s be prepared and have a barrage of jokes 
ready to shower on him whe he appears 
anywhere near. Let’s store up a supply. 
Send in your best and snappiest jokes and for 
each one accepted and published a Boy 
Scout Diary will be awarded. 
A Capital Joke 
“Tommy, why do you spell ‘Bank’ with 
a large B?”’ 
‘Because my father said a bank is no good 
unless it has a large capital.” 








And a Bullet a Little Bull 
GuIwE: We are now passing through a rural 
hamlet. 
_ Why I always thought a hamlet 
was a little pig. 
His First and Last Morning 
MIsTREsS (to new maid): We have break- 
fast generally about eight o’clock. 


New Mar: Well, mun, if I ain’t down to . 


it, don’t wait. 
Cover Charge 

The man at the counter had enjoyed a 
hearty repast. Then he said to the cashier, 
“I’m sorry, but I have no money to pay my 
check.” 

“Oh, that’s perfectly all right,” said the 
cashier, “‘we will write your name on the 
wall and you can pay it the next time you 
come in.” 

“Don’t do that,” said the man, “‘every- 
bedy who comes in the restaurant will see it.” 

“Oh, no, they won’t,” said the cashier. 
‘We'll hang your coat over it.” 

Catching Up 

Daschshund racing has been tried in Ger- 
many. The trouble is that on a circular 
track a very speedy animal very often over- 
takes itself. 


~— 
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Soft 
‘Jones is so kind-hearted to animals.” 
“That so.” 
“Yes, why when he found the cat sleeping 
in the coal bin he ordered a ton of soft coal.” 


Wow! 
Lawyer: When I was a boy, my highest 
ambition was to be a pirate. 

CLreNT: You're in luck. It isn’t every 
man who can realize the dreams of his youth. 
Spell It Out, Please 

ENGLISHMAN (on the telephone): Yes, 
this is Mr. ’Arrison. What, you can’t ’ear? 
This is Mr. ’Arrison—Haitch, hay, two hars, 
a hi, a hess, a ho and a hen. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





At the Butcher’s 
“Round steak, Madam?” 
“The shape doesn’t interest me, so long as 
it’s tender.” 


Gone For More 


Tourist: Where did all these rocks come 
from? 

Guwe: The glacier brought them. 

Tourist: Where is the glacier? 

Gumwe: Gone back after some more rocks. 








Worth It 


Doctor: I will examine you for ten dollars. 
PaTIENT: Go to it, If you find it I will 


give you half. 
a~. 


/ Too Strong 


TENDERFOOT: There goes an overgrown 
ventriloquist who cannot follow his pro- 


First Crass: I don’t get you. 
TENDERFOOT: His voice has grown so 
strong that he is not able to throw it. 
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A Personal Card, 
“Do you think ‘prof’ meant anything by 
it?” 
“By what?” 
“He advertised a lecture on ‘Fools.’ I 
bought a ticket and it said “Admit One.’” 


Easy on the Chickens 
Mr. Brown: You certainly have some 
wonderful chickens, Mrs. Newrich. Do 
they lay well? 
Mrs. Newricuw: Oh, they could, you 
know, but in our financial position, of course, 
they don’t have to. 


Getting Around It and Making it 
; uare 

“Listen! Lend me twenty cents, but 
only give me ten of it. Then, as you owe 
me ten and I owe you ten, we'll call it 
square.” 


Weak Somewhere 
ANGRY ParENT: You promised you would 
live within your allowance, and you haven't 
done it. Tha t shows how weak you are. 
First Crass (soothingly): No, Dad, 
shows how weak the allowance is. 


Helping Him Out 
LANDLORD: Sir, I intend to raise the 
rent. 
TENANT: I’m much obliged to you, for I’m 
sure I cannot raise it myself. 


A Skillful Pitcher 
At a baseball game there were a young 
lady and her escort. She had never been at 
a game before. 
“Tsn’t that pitcher grand?” she said. 
“He hits their bats, no matter how they 
hold them.” 
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The River of Souls | 
H (Concluded from page 17) | 








muffled; his face was turned partly away, 
and in shadow. The tall young Northerner 
thrilled with admiration. This man thor- 
oughly believed in that ghost, thoroughly 
believed that to go down into that valley 
was to invite horrible death—yet, of his own 
will, he was going. 

Two tall men, tired, nerve-shattered, 
scratched and bruised, were feeling their way 
along a cattle path that, despite the bright 
moon, was as dark as ink. 

“Wait!” Paulino whispered, thrusting 
back a hand, “‘let’s look again along the 
slopes. There’s nothing down here; just an 
empty, fallen-down shack somewhere. We 
searched it this afternoon.” 

“All right, Paulino, but why not shout, 
just once or twice? José might be lying only 
fifty meters away, as it is, and never know. 
Cail to him, senhor!” 

“Nossa Senhora!” This, from Paulino, 
was a moan of misery. Jim heard a rustle of 
foliage; the man had staggered, had perhaps 
fallen. ‘Meu Deus, it’s the call of the Corpo! 
Little José is dead, and we are lost! It’s the 
call of the Corpo, senhor—it’s death! Meu 
Deus do Céo!” 

Paulino, who was brave, but who believed 
in ghosts, rushed frantically away. 

“T—J’m going through with this!” Jim 
muttered, “‘Will I quit, just for a native 
spook? Will I—” The tall youth stopped 
still; a thought had riven him through like 
a sword of ice. What—what was it old 
Paulino had said, back there in the village? 
“Tt calls softly: ‘Venha! Venha!’ and a 
man who dares listen is drawn through the 
dark jungle, drawn ever nearer 

“Good God!” Jim gasped. “It’s words, 
caboclo words!” Motionless, his every 
nerve tense, he suddenly caught the cadence, 
suddenly comprehended the meaning, of the 
soft, sing-song Portuguese. 

“River of Souls!” came the phrase, over 
and over. “Quieto, River of Souls, for you 
shall receive the young, small body! Rio 
das Almas! River of : 

Jim moved. He did not cautiously feel his 
way now; he fairly plunged forward. He 
felt horror, and a kind of rage. Was that 
thing human? He did not know. He felt 
only that there was tragedy, there ahead in 
the black jungle. That poor fourteen-year- 
old kid! That crooning, hellish spook! As 
he made his first step, two facts flashed in 
upon his corsciousness: the weird chant 
had stopped; and he could see, somewhere 
ahead, a faint and yellowish streak of 
light. The deserted hut! The hut that, 
this afternoon, Paulino and his men had 
found empty! 

A very few moments, and Jim reached a 
mud wall, half visible in thin bands of moon- 
light. He bent forward and pressed his face 
toacrack. The inside of the hut was strange: 
the roof was fallen, the rafters slanted 
crazily to the floor, and the light of a tiny 
fire made queer shadows among them. 
Through the narrow crack Jim could see no 
one. 

He turned and dashed round to the farther 
side of the shack, to a doorway that had no 
door. He sprang inside, his gun cocked and 
level. ‘Give me that boy!” he roared. 
“Give him up!” 

No response. No sound or movement from 
the cluttered, ugly room. The place was 
empty. 

Jim slumped back against a fallen rafter. 
This discovery, after what he had been 
through, was too much. The firelight touched 
mockingly his bruised, scratched features as 
he remained there, irresolute, for perhaps a 
dozen seconds. Then, with a terrific sudden- 
hess, his strong body jerked erect, he leaped 
out through the doorway. He had thought 
of the river, the River of Souls; and he 
snarled at himself, “‘You fool! You fool!” 
as he ran toward it like a madman along a 
trail which, by good luck, was smooth and 
comparatively light. 

Rounding a curve, he burst out into the 
open, and saw, not a hundred feet away, two 
moving, human-like forms. He saw them 
sharp and clear against the forest shadow, 
and the horror of the sight struck him like 
ablow. One form, its back toward him, was 
half-naked, a grayish white under the moon, 
and it was short, very broad, yet had a 
ghastly thinness. It fled with a long, rocking 
stride while it held, flopping loosely on a 
shoulder, the other, the smaller figure. 

“Paré! Stop!” Jim cried. The creature 
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turned its head a little, and Jim glimpsed a 
flattish, pale cheek. “Stop!” Jim cried again, 
and, without slackening speed, swung up his 
long 44 and fired in the air. The thing ran 
on. Once more the revolver’s voice crashed 
out through the night. Still the thing 
ran on. 

Jim’s breath came and went in sobs. He 
was gaining, gaining fast, but how near was 
that river? Once and again he jerked his 
gun in line with the creature’s flying legs, 
and did not shoot. He was afraid of hitting 
José’s dangling head. 

The trail abruptly darkened. ‘Riverbank 
thicket!” Jim gasped. Sick with appre- 
hension, he thrust out the heavy revolver, 
aimed carefully low, and fired. The night 
creature, now barely thirty feet in advance, 
faltered, stopped, and let its burden crash to 
the ground. Then, immediately, it seemed 
to recover, and without a sound, or a look at 
its pursuer, it bent over and tugged and 
lifted at José’s body. Jim heard a weak, 
choked cry. The lad was alive! 

In another instant Jim, wild with both 
hope and loathing, smashed into the ghastly 
fugitive and knocked it clear of the prone, 
defenseless boy. ‘‘Larga!” he cried, shoving 
his gun against its ribs, its hard, human ribs. 
The head turned; Jim looked down at a face, 
no higher than his chest, which was beard- 
less, white, seamed, and old. The eyes were 
hollow, madly glittering, yet pathetic—and 
Jim felt sudden shame. The thing was a 
madman, a lunatic; he had shot it. 

As he stood there, confused for the 
moment, he was struck terrifically by a 
moving form. His revolver flew out of his 
hand; his long figure snapped half double 
over a bony shoulder that was crushed 
against his stomach, crushed there by two 
thin arms clamped round him like one band 
of steel. Jim tried to yell, and could not. 
He could not breathe. Never, in boxing, 
wrestling, fighting, had he met strength like 
that. He frantically twisted and writhed, 
and crashed his big fists upon the maniac’s 
head, neck, and sides. He must win, he 
knew, or die. 

And yet, strong though he was, and far 
heavier than his emaciated opponent, he 
weakened. He could not match that insane, 
incredible fury. One minute, or less, and that 
frightful pressure against his stomach had 
done its work. Still conscious, still struggling, 
he sagged drunkenly till half his weight was 
on the other. Then the terrible arms loos- 
ened, jerked tight again, and he felt himself 
being lifted. He could hear, as through great 
distance, a weird, familiar chant. He could 
understand the words. ‘Paciencia, gods of 
the river!” the voice sang, ‘‘You shall re- 
Ceive, not just one body, but af 

Crash! Jim’s befogged brain was jarred 
awake by a revolver shot, by a scream of 
agony. He fell, landing heavily. His eyes, 
wide-open, showed him dark branches and 
foliage, and an unsteady moon. ‘‘Wha— 
where?” he gasped. 

To his ears, still ringing, came the noise of 
footsteps. Twisting where he lay, he saw 
the white, broad back of his insane enemy. 
The creature, pitifully moaning, was moving 
away; and it limped and weakly staggered, 
though it carried no burden but itself. The 
naked, grotesque torso suddenly stood out 
with increased clearness: the madman had 
reached the open, had reached a shelf be- 
yond which, and far below, were the shadow 
and the faint gleam of the River of Souls. 

Another faltering step, and the creature 
paused, raised its thin long arms to the 
Brazilian moon. ‘‘I—I bleed!” it screamed, 
“IT am—am murdered! I myself come to 
you, gods of the river!” 

Jim struggled to his feet, yelled, “No! 
No!” and tried to run forward, then stopped, 
white with horror. The maniac, the dread 
“Corpo,” with a cry of anguish that would 
ring in Jim’s brain for months, sprang far 
out and dropped from view. 

“‘Senhor,” said a small voice, and Jim 
turned and looked down at a native boy, a 
lad of fourteen, whose face was bruised and 
pale. Jim saw the Colt 44, gigantic in those 
hands, and he silently patted the shoulder 
of José, nephew of old Paulino. 

So the pair stood, wordless, and gazed out 











over the River of Souls, that stream which | 


had engulfed the dreaded ‘“‘Corpo.” This 
tiny valley was fertile, Jim thought—the 
villagers could now use it for the growing 
of corn, 
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THE GIFT 
You've Always 


Wanted. - . 


A CONN FOR CHRISTMAS! That’s the hope of thousands 





of boys everywhere. And it’s a hope parents are glad to 
make come true when they know how much it means 
to a boy’s popularity and success. 

No more dull moments. A good band instrument is a real 
clfim at home. And a Conn is so easy to play. Many play tunes 
the first day. You can be ready for band or orchestra in 4 to 6 
weeks. Then you will be in demand everywhere. 

Play in your school, scout or community band. Think of the 
chances to travel, to see the big games and share in exciting 
celebrations. And you'll be gaining a musical education that 
will addto your popularity ro enjoyment all through life. Scores 
of the world’s most famous artists started their careers in boys’ 
bands. Point out these facts to Dad and Mother. Maybe they’re 
just waiting for a hint that you’d like a Conn this Christmas. 


EASY TO PLAY 


Conn Band Instruments are the choice of the world’s greatest 
soloists and directors. Sousa says: “Complete equipment with 
Conn Instruments enhances the musical value of any band at 
least 50%.” Easiest to play. Rich and colorful in tone. Many 
special features. Yet they cost no more. Be sure you get a Conn 
to assure quickest progress and greatest musical success. 


Write for Free Book 


Any Conn may be bought on convenient budget plan. Just a small payment 
down and the balance in easy monthly installments. A 6 day free trial may 
be arranged to prove Conn superiority and your own ability to master the 
instrument. Let us send you a wonderfully interesting booklet on saxo- 
phone, cornet, trombone or any band instrument you prefer. Sent free. No 
obligation. Mail the coupon today and get the facts for Dad in plenty of 
time before Christmas. 


{ CONN OFFICIAL SCOUT BUGLE $ 5} 


Easy-playing, Clear, Ringing Tone 





INSTRUMENTS 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


C. G. CONN, Ld., 1207 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send free book and details of free 
{Instrument} 





trial offer on 





Name. 
St. or R.F.D. eating 
City, State gS Ee a 
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The Officta 
Boy Scout Seal 





No Article ts 
Official without it 
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SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


Are National Official Outfitters to the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on 
all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms 
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“OFFICIAL BOY SCOL!— 


Christmas morning. 




























Neckerchiefs 


The color of the neckerchief indicates the Troop, District or 
Council. Worn with neckerchief slide of contrasting color. 
Made of a splendid quality soisette, size 28x32 inches of 


excellent appearance, strong and durable. Available in 16 


plain colors and 13 color combinations. 
(See model worn in illustration to the left.) 


Plain Color Price, 50c 
Combination Price, 60c 


Neckerchief Slides 


Neckerchief slides to be worn with neckerchiefs and to 
coincide with color combination. 


(See model worn in illustration to the left.) 
Price, each, 15c 


SOLD THRU 


THE OFFICIAL DoY SCout OUTFITTER IN YOUR CITY 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK. N.J. 
NATIONAL OFFICIAL OUTFITTERS TO THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA . 
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The JOY of receiving gifts of Boy 
Scout Equipment will ring again in thousands of Boy Scouts’ homes 


Mother and Dad will be happy, too. They are anxious to give 
you the things you want most. Tell them a new Uniform 

or some part of it to replace one that is getting too 
small will just hit the spot. These pages will help 
you make a selection. 


Your Scoutmaster will be pleased when he 
learns that you have chosen Boy Scout 
Equipment for your Christmas gifts. 


f 
The Official “Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 

It is all quality. Well made from selected fur felt and shaped 
to — its fine appearance 
year after year. 

Low crown, wide brim, 
ventilated; silk band em- 
broidered with the Official 
Boy Scout Insignia, detach- 
able wind cord. Sizes 634 to 
7%, inclusive. 

The Official Boy Scout 
Hat is undeniably smart and 
good looking. Sure to win 


instant approval. There is no felt hat on the market of equal 
value. Look for the official Insignia on the hat band. 


Price, $2.75 


No. 503 





Model of No. 520 and No. 527 Stockings 


New Official —All Wool Stockings 


Made of pure olive drab heather wool which gives a soft 
absorptive cushion to the feet. Extra reinforcements have 
been added to the heel and toe to make a rugged stocking that 


will stand up under hard wear. 


No. 520 $1.35 


Official Woolen Stockings 


Very practical and durable. Heavy of weight, stocking made 
to give the utmost service and comfort. Reinforced heels and 
toes. Made from olive drab yarn. 


No. 527 Price, $1.25 
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Official “Boy Scout Sweater 
“Ready-Made” Uniforms for Leaders 
nes An all-worsted crew-neck Ihe Official Boy Scout Uniform for Leaders—just as trim—just as smart—just 
or: — of — as well tailored—is available ‘‘Ready-Made”’ in 16 oz. Whipcord and 14 oz. 
weight woolen worsted. Serge. 
Slip - over style. Official Uni Iti ible for all Lead ly tailored Official Unif 
; 1 n t is now possible for all Leaders to secure a smartly tailore cial Uniform 
Boy Scout embroidered silk iform Soap Dy ° at a most reasonable cost, ‘without any delay. All sizes are carried right in stock 
. emblem sewed on. Just the soap which is recommended by the Supply Department of the Boy Scouts of America and your Local Official 
ive thing to wear on those long for use in washing Official Boy Boy Scout Outfitter. 
hikes cm very essential for Scout Uniform garments. It Prices 
-ni 1 ; , 
rm scar taslear” scthioy. | the necursl quali oat eae i ie naan 
Sienignen di. ance of the cloth, Pall dinteions 0. 670S Coat.......... $22.50 No. 554S Coat..........$17.50 
[OO for ies aah comabieel ta’ tech No. 671S Breeches .... 12.00 No. 555S Breeches .... 11.00 
package. No. 672S Trousers...... 10.50 No. 5568S Trousers..... 10.00 
elp No. 516 Price, $3.50 No. 1489 Each ay may be cpa: poe. . 
Per b 15 Being correctly fitted with a “‘Ready-Made"’ Uniform is not difficult. Whether 
, er DOX, c tall or short, stout or thin, there is an Official *‘Ready-Made"’ Uniform to fit 
Regulation Cotton “Breeches 2 for 25c you. 
h Made of standard khaki material. Equipped with belt loops, 
c two front, two ~~ and one watch pocket. Legs laced below ° ° » 
knee. Modeled full. Companion garment to No. 647 shirt. The Official Mackinaw 
ut Order by age size. All sizes. 
No. 651 Price, $2.25 _ Arn all-wool coat, made of fine 
heavy 32-ounce Woolen Melton = | 
Cloth, khaki color. A big, com- . 
fortable preet. not only for Merit ‘Badge Sash 
der cli, 4 age > ny os Made of good quality khaki cloth. Worn over shoulder like | 
r a ‘eno head, onda sage h a bandolier upon which Merit Badges are sewn. Second Class 
f flaps, loose belt all around, with Scouts may wear this Sash. ‘ 
mo embroidered B.S.A. sewed on No. 689 Narrow Price, 75c 
right breast. Sizes 12 to 18 for i Price, 75c 
japed Model of No. 651 and 651A Breeches boys and sizes 36 to 44 for men. No. 690 Wide » 19 





Official “Boy Scout “Belt 


Regulation Wool Breeches No. 564 Price, $7.50 


A warm and serviceable uniform garment for this time of the 
——, year. Well designed and carefully cut to present trim, snappy 
a appearance. Worn preferably with No. 647 Woolen Shirt. 
Made of 934 oz. O.D. khaki cloth. Order by age size. All sizes. 


No. 651A Price, $5.50 


No. 564 
The Official Lumberjack Shirt 


Sturdily made of strong, 
durable material, they 
are very appropriate for 
all kinds of activities. 
These shirts are made 
of 24 - ounce all - wool 
laid material with dou- 
le-knitted, snug fitted 
elastic bottom in colors 
similar to the shirt itself. 
They are worn outside 
the breeches. Has two 
breast pockets with flaps 
to button. Cuffs of plaid 
material to button. Con- 
vertible collar. Boys’ 
sizes 12 to 18 years. 
Men's sizes 36 to 44. 


No. 596. Grey, Blue andGreen Price, $4.50 
No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Price, $4.50 


Sweat Shirt 





Khaki belt; 134 inches wide, with gear ps Scout buckle, I 

. ; with two belt hooks for carrying knife and rope. 

-qual H 

q Regulation Heavy (otton Shirt No. 529 Price, 50c 
Made of heavy weight khaki material. Has loosely fitting 

.75 roll collar; two square Stanley patch pockets with flaps to 
button; embroidered ‘‘Boy Scouts of America’’ sewed over 
right breast pocket. Order by age size. All sizes. 


No. 647 Price, $2.10 


A 
CHANGE IN REGULATIONS 
The Coat may be worn only as an outer garment when necessary for 
warmth or when in the public rooms of hotels when required to do so 
by the management or when attending cer or social functions 
at which the wearing of the coat is required by terms of the invitation, 
It is worn over the khaki shirt and neckerchief. 


Regulation (Cotton (oat 








Regulation Medium 
Weight Cotton Shirt 


Made of summer weight 
khaki material, has loosely 
fitting roll collar; two square 
S Stanley patch pockets with 


No. 596 and 597 


Made of standard Khaki ma- 
terial. Has notched lapel, roll col- 
lar, Stanley breast pockets and 
lower bellows pockets. Embroid- 
ered “‘Boy Scouts of America” 















embroidered “‘Boy Scouts of : : : 
soft fs : pitts a mp Fe High grade cotton Sweat over right breast pocket. Official 
have breast pocket. Order by age Shirt with crew neck, snug buttons. Order by age size. All 
‘that size. All sizes, fitting noe and wristlets. cee 
Brown tweed pattern. Sizes ° 
35 No.648 Price,$1.85 Model of No. 647, 64 26 to 44. Order two inches No. 645 Price, $2.85 
649 Shirts over actual chest size. 
Model of No. 645 and 645A 
. . No. 507 ses 
egulation Wool Shirt : } 
_ ra Reg ye Price, $1.00 Regulation Wool (oat 
; and ade of 934 oz. olive drab shirting flannel. Has loosely Cat, made and finished with exceeding care from 20 oz. Olive 
fitting roll collar; two square Stanley patch pockets with em- ———— Drab Melton. Other specifications same as No. 645 Coat. 
pee we Boy Scouts of America’ sewed over right breast HOW TO ORDER To insure proper size in ordering by mail, send for special 
25 pocket. Order by age size. All sizes. In ordering sweaters and sweat measurement blank before you send in your order. 


Price, $3.65 









NEW YORK CITY 
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shirts, allow two inches larger 
than actual chest measure. 


If desired orders may he sent to 


BOY SCOUTS OF 


2 PARK AVENUE 9W. WASHINGTON ST,. 583 MARKET ST. 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 












AMERICA 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
20 EAST 33RD. ST. 


No. 645A Price, $7.50 
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It is not possible to list on these pages all the Outdoor Equipment 
which would interest Scouts and other boys at this time of the year 
Write for a Boy Scout Catalog,—it is just filled with things. 


Waterproof Match “Box 


Waterproof, yet easily opened. Made of seamless brass about 
the size of a two-inch shell, holds.enough marches to last 
several days. May save your life as it has many others. 


No. 1437 Price, 55c 
Folding Candle Lantern 


Splendid for Scouts and other campers. 
Collapses flat for pocket. Storm-proof 
galvanized iron with aluminum reflector. 


No. 1258 Price, $1.10 


(Candles for Folding 
Lantern 
Special odorless and dripless candles. 


No.1261 Price,perdoz.,50c 
Red, White and Blue Lanyard 


Adds a picturesque 

# touch to the Scout Uni- 
form. On it is worn the 
knife or whistle. Made 
of silk cord with slid- 
ing knot and rope. 


No. 1427 Price, 25c 
Official “Boy Scout Whistle 


One of the finest whistles 
made. Highly polished 
nickel finish on brass; fur- 


nished with ring for at- 
taching. Marked with Offi- 
cial Boy Scout Emblem. 





No. 1281 


If you are not a Scout write for a copy of the new / 
Boy Scout Catalog. It is just filled with outdoor 
any ee which you, as well as Scouts, may buy. 
The Catalog is free. 


Official “Boy Scout Lariat 
The Lariat is 20ft. in len gth and made of Sampson Spot Cord. 
This cord is absolutely the ane and best on the market 


today and is recognized by the red spots in it. Especially use- 
ful on a hike and in camp. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.25 





Sampson 
Spot (ord 
The cord used in the 
Official Boy Scout Lar- 


iat. Sold in length by 
the foot. 


No. 1070A 
Price, per foot, 
5c 


Wood (arving 
Set 


A practical, efficient 
outfit consisting of six 
essential tools and in- 
struments especially 
necessary for use of 
Scouts in Wood-Carv- 
ing handicraft. 

The tools are sharp- 
ened on both sides and 





























are of a variety of sizes 
No. 1236 Com- 
plete set, $2.50 

rallies and exhibitions. Val- 

uable for rescue work. Length 

to other ropes. Lifting strength, 150 lbs. 

No. 1276 Price, each, 50c 

outfit: knife, reamer, 

files, saw, chisel, screw- 

center compartment for 

pocket-book. Each tool 

movable, Easily carried ; 

in pocket. Tools large enough for real work. An article every 


and degrees of curva- 
Scout Guard ‘Rope 
15 ft., equipped with snap 
(Combination Tool Kit 
driver, cork puller and 
attaches firmly to knife 
Scout values. 


STOUIDOOR EQUIPMENT 
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ture. 
Useful on parade duty, at 
fastener and ring for joining 
A handy, practical 
cap lifter, in case with 
or handle. Quickly re- 
No. 1186 


Price, $2.50 


Sold thru the 
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Official “Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, heavy cuttin 
¢ 4 4 ¥ g 


- blade, screw-driver, bottle and can opener, punch blade, 


shackle for hanging on belt. Built to stand rough usage. 

No. 1502 *Ulster’’ Brand Price, $1.50 
No. 1496 Price, $1.50 
No. 1585 Price, $1.50 


““Remington’’ Make 


“*Universal’’ Make 


Materials for Making Five Foot Set 


One best imported lemonwood bowstave, 5 ft.; 34 dozen fer- 
rule arrowheads; 14 dozen selected birch shafts, 24 in.; turkey 
feathers for six arrows; waterproof glue for six arrows; piece 

, of beeswax; grey flax for bowstring. 


No. 1543 
Price, 
per set, 
$2.50 4 


af. 








Archery 


A Service Library Pam- 

phlet. It is a complete 

manual from the making ot bows and arrows to the methods 
of shooting. 


No. 3188 Price, 20c 





Complete Six Foot 
Archery Set 


This outfit is especially pro- 
vided for Scout Officials and 
older Scouts who are inter- 
ested in a bow which has 
greater strength than those in 
our smaller sizes. Has from 35 
to 45 pound pull. Supplied 
with polished horn tips and 
dozen arrows. 


No. 1551 Per set, 
$10.75 


Complete Five 
Foot Set 


Consisting of one strong, 
well-finished, polished 5 ft. 
bow and six 24 inch sharp pointed, decorated arrows. Has 
from 20 to 30 pound pull. 


No. 1542 











Per set, $4.75 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTERS 


IN YOUR CITY OR COMMUNITY 


LEX= YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE 
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A Many other Patrol Crafts, such as Leather Work, 4 
Wood Carving and material: for making excellent 
Christma~ presents, can be found on Pages 30 and 
31 of the new Boy Scout Catalog. 
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Official “Boy Scout -Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. Made of one 
piece solid steel, hand-forged, coated with rust-resisting 
finish, has head for drawing nails. Complete with leather 







sheath. 

No. 1510 ‘Plumb’ Brand Price, $1.75 7 afi 

No. 1507 “Collins” Brand Price, $1.75 ‘Beadwork Outfit 
’ An excellent set for those Scouts who are interested in mak- 
ing beaded watch fobs, hat bands or Indian head-dresses and 





similar items. 

Outfit consists of one package of 10,000 real Indian beads 
of many colors together with a spool of waxed silk, three 
special unbreakable needles, instruction sheets and a bead- AIRPLANE DURATION MODELS 
work loom. Specially designed for Boy Scouts of America by the Aero Model 
No. 1144, Complete Price, $1.25 | Gee dchendable construction sets abtammable, They have been tented 
both for practical construction and performance when properly built 


and flown. Their successful operation is purely a test of personal skill. 
‘Beads Boy Scout insignia on every box and model, — 

















Package of 10,000 Beads. Colors: Green, black, blue, 


“Bridgeport” cAll-Steel cAxe yellow, red and white. 


All steel constructed. Head and handle are manufactured in No. 1144B Price, 50c 
a single piece. Tests prove handle virtually unbreakable. 

Fitted with wooden grips, finished in a red and black marble- Loom 

ized or mottled effect. Complete with leather sheath. Iesolves completely the 
difficulties encountered 


No. 1424 Price, $2.00 
in attempting to make 
Official Sharpening Stone chains and belts with- No. 1418 


out proper means. It de- 
It will put a keen, fast-cutting edge on 








| 
lights many Scouts who 


your Scout knife—your hand axe—your have become so largely ° 
mess knives or any of the edge tools in a interested in beadwork. ‘Boy Scout No. 3 “Duration 
Scout outfit. Made of Carborundum—the No. 1144A (Cabin Model 
greatest of all sharpening materials. Diam- ° Wi : -_ 
eter, 3 inches, complete with belt case. Price, 50c ing 7 30 in. Weight 1 ounce. A model similar to the i 
No. 1325 Price. 65c famous Stinson Ship in which the Hunter Brothers broke the } 
. ’ Leather Sheep world’s duration record at that time. Demountable wings, | 
b Ty, ] S : tail, rudder and propeller. | 
Leathercraft Tool Set Skins No. 1418 Price, $10.00 | 


This set contains the four most important tools used in An average size is 


All material necessary to make Stinson Duration Cabin | 































Leathercraft—a No. ‘‘O"’ Punch for making lacing holes, a | eight square feet. Backs ree ee ae | 
fid for enlarging holes and tracing designs, a modeler for pp oye 4 some are rough in i vine he — ae oan; eS Se 
decorating by tooling and embossing leather and a mallet for ew spots but are good for 8 Span 30 inches. ' 
use with the punch and with background stamps. Me for tbe | Scout uses. Dan Beard No. 1414 Price, $2.50 
No. 1518 Price, $1.40 says that these skins All material cut out and ready to assemble, Stinson Model 
are excellent for all euiee Mane 
Scout leather work. ; : | 
Leathercraft Package No. 1 No. 1490. Pre- No. 1415 Price, $3.00 
Materials for three aid $2.00 
useful and attractive P ‘Boy Scout No. 2 Fuselage Model 
preg olan ~~ (raftstrips Wing span 20 inches. Weight 14 ounce. A scale model of the 
ee C , : Ba ae : Curtiss-Robin type with p sek ao wings and propeller. 
easily made by fol- a a 8 ag i hs es in strips 6 —_ by Can rise off ground in few feet. 
; width. By supplying these Strips already cut, waste is thereby ° 
eae ast date x, climinated and the labor of No. 1413 Price, $4.50 
cutting the pieces from skins Material assembled in kit and complete with instructions 





instructions includ- 
ed in the package. 
The articles for 
which the material 
is supplied are: 
Waist Belt, Regis- 






No.1530 by fs hasbeen saved. for making Curtiss-Robin Model Plane demountable wings 
raftstrips are available in and propeller. 
Price, $1.25 


the following colors: Silver, 
green, black, white, blue, No. 1411 

‘Parts for assembling Curtiss-Robin, all cut out to shape and 
packed in a box with instruction sheet. 








orange, red, carmine, maroon, 
brown, gold, purple and light 
























tration Card Case, we No. 1412 Price, $1.50 
Neckerchief Slide. P . ‘ " 
No. 151 No. 1530. Per Yard Price, $.03 —epeameeaesee 
" 519 Also available in rolls—300 yds., one color to the roll. Scouts—use Boy Scout Christmas cards to remember 
- Price, $1.50 | Per Roll Price, $7.50 y your friends at Christmas time. 
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A REAL SCOUT CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


Something that your pal or Scoutmaster places 
among the treasures of his pack or carries on his 
person, something that he uses on his hikes and in 
his camp,—that is the real Scout Christmas gift for 
remembrance sake. 


Official “Boy Scout Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless *‘Wear-Ever’’ aluminum. Enclosed 
in a removable tight-fitting khaki felt cover which when wet 
keeps contents cool. Fitted with removable adjustable 
shoulder strap. Canteen is concave to fit hips. Capacity, little 
Over one quart. 


No. 1466 Price, $2.00 
Folding Wire Grate 


D Made of heavy 
iron rods. When 
not in use can be 


folded flat. 


No. 1330—Size 10x 14ins. Each, 65c 
No. 1331—Size 12 x 20 ins. Each, $1.15 


y 





BOYS’ LIFE 


“hee equipment listed on pages 61 to 6s, 

is for every boy and man, Scout or non- 
Scout, providing they love the outdoors. Every single item 
recalls the open woods, the campfire, boon companionship, 
adventure, romance and all the vigor and lustihood that strong, 
agile bodies and keen minds can give. 


The Official Boy Scout seal guarantees every article as the best 
any boy can buy for its intended use. 


1) Official “Boy Scout (ook Kit 


Made of heavy 
gauge seamless 
**Wear-Ever”’ alu- 
The Official Lumberjack Shirt is described on minum.Outfitcon- 
Page 59. Certainly, it serves all outdoor boys in sists of fry pan 
pone ewe ig one of the finest outer gar- with paten 4 fold- 

ing handle into 


which stick may 
be inserted for 
holding over fire; 
cooking pot with 
cover, drinking 
cup and stew pan, 
also service plate 
orsoup bowl. Fork 
and spoon includ- 
ed. Parts nest and 
lock together; do 
not rattle. Khaki carrying case with adjustable strap. 


No. 1200 Price, $2.00 


a Official “Boy Scout Haversack 
eAluminum (amp Set 


A compact, handy 
littleset,74 inches pep 
good quality 
aluminum. It is 
durable, conveni- 
ent, and easy to 
keep clean. Need- 
ed three times a 


day on a hike or Ado , ; 

. : . pted after many months of experimenting and consulta- 

in camp. Separates into three parts, knife, fork and spoon. tions with hunters, trappers and leading camping authoritics. 

No. 1404 Price, $1.00 It is a decided improvement over any haversack on the market 

— . re Khaki Waterproo f today and is the most practical article of a Scout’s Equipment. 
oO. 


Case for above Each, 20c No. 573 Price, $2.50 
‘Drinking (up 
Nickel plated, stamped with 


Scout emblem. Collapsible style 


with cover. 





* 


Laundry Bag 


rey 


No. 1078 
Made of light weight khaki material. Fitted with a cord 
through the top which acts as a draw string. Practical for use 
If you are interested in Tents, Blankets and other in camp for soiled Uniforms and other clothing. Size 15 in. 
camping equipment, refer to pages 18, 19, 20 and 21 ye? ; 
in the new Boy Scout catalog. , No. 1078 Price, 50c 
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FOR ALL BOYS_ 











No. 6z5 


Official Camp-o-Sack 


A Pack Sack selected because of the splendid features which 
made it particularly desirable for hiking with either full or 
light -— Made of waterproof duck and fitted with wide 
web shoulder strap and an extra bellows pocket for carrying 
small items. 

Sonar with a broad light wood strip fitted in each side 
somewhat similar to the Alaskan Pack frame but without the 
added weight. 


No. 615 Price, $3.25 





Official “Boy Scout “Blanket 


An economical all-wool blanket of a quality that will wear 
and wear. These blankets are just what you want for rough 
wear, camping and outdoor use. Very strong and durable. 
Stamped in center with the Official Boy Scout seal. Weight 
3% lbs. Size 60 in. x 80 in. 


No. 1172 Price, $3.50 





No. 1173 


Official O..D. Blanket 


A great blanket fabric made of all wool, O. D. material. A 
very practical camp blanket with exceptional wearing quali- 
ties. First Class Emblem stamped in center. Size 66 in. x 84 in. 


Weight 4 to 4% Ibs. 
_ Price, $4.50 
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We ‘Pay 
Shipping Charges! 


he Supply Department offers a most 
complete service. Every article on pages 
58 to 65, with few exceptions, will be 
sent shipping charges prepaid. 

In every case where the article is not 
shipped prepaid, the description will 
designate ‘SHIPPING CHARGES NOT 
PREPAID.”’ 

This makes it very easy to order by 
mail. You simply state the number, the 
quantity wanted, the name of the article, 
and when necessary state size and color. 
Figure up the total cost of the articles 
you order, and that is all. 

Your order will be delivered to the 
post office or railroad company within 
24 hours after we receive it. 























Official First —Aid Belt Kit 
An outfit that has been adopted after years of experimenting 
with the many and various items of First Aid and finally 
selected by a Board of Experts with the approval of the 
American Red Cross. It is a kit that will be welcomed by the 
entire field because it is so compact and still contains all the 
essential ingredients of a first aid pouch. Every Scout and 


a Official should have one before starting to camp or on 
a nike. 


No. 1548 
U. S. Belt Pouch 


Made of heavy canvas. Suit- 
able for Flint and Steel Sets or 
other small articles. 


No. 1467 Price, 10c 
Official “Boy Scout “Duffel Bag 


e¢ of guaranteed waterproof 
khaki duck with reinforced bottom. It 
is fitted with inside neck which is a 
—— to the contents when the 
ag is closed with outside cord. 
Equipped with two extra handles for 
carrying; one on the side and the other 
on the bottom. Size 21 in. x 33 in. 


No. 1073 Price, $2.50 
“Duffel “Bag Lock 


suitable practical lock for Rover 
Packs and Duffel Bags. 


No. 1565 





Price, 75c 














583 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Price, $1.50 ‘ 


he sentto 
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NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
20 EAST 33RD. ST. 
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Official “Boy Scout “Bugles 


An instrument that is smarter and trimmer than the aver- 
age bugle. It is perfect in tone and register and only the finest 
of materials are used in its manufacture. Its tone is brilliant, 

werful and mellow. Each one is tested before shipment to 
insure every detail of workmanship and tone. Key of G, tun- 
ing slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; select brass. 


No. 1277 *<Conn’’ Make Price, $5.00 
No. 1538 “*Rexcraft’’ Make Price, $5.00 


Official “Boy Scout Street “Drum 


Mahogany Parade 
Drum, 10-inch shell with 
14-inch diameter head. 
Best shell construction of 
laminated ply-wood; 
strongly reinforced steel 
rods with brass hooks. 
Head is of fine quality 
genuine calf skin with 
silk and wire snares, 
marked with Boy Scout 
emblem. This Drum is 
furnished complete with 
a pair of suitable sticks 
and khaki sling. Shipping 
weight, 10 Ibs. 


Shipping Charges Not Prepaid 
No. 1154 Price, $12.75 





Official “Boy Scout Flashlights 1 


Specially designed for Boy Scout require- 
ments. May be worn on belt as a marching 
light, suspended by its own ring as a tem- 
porary tent light or stood up erect if 
desired. Has 200-foot range with focusing 
lenses for spotlight or wide-area focus. 
Switch permits use for signaling or it may 
be located for steady light. Case is durable 
khaki-colored finish. Battery included. 


No. 1278 Complete 
Price, $2.00 


For Flashlights and other lights useful for Camp, 
see Page 23 of the new Boy Scout Catalog. 








‘Bond Spotlight 


Made of hard vulcanized fibre, with metal parts of chro- 
mium nickel plate. The feature of this light is that it has a 
patented pre which, when opened up, forms a platform on 
which the light is mounted. 


No. 1159 Price, $2.00 
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Official “Boy Scout Elgin Watch 
Seven jewel Elgin Watch with luminous hands and luminous 


dial! Case is nickel chromium plated. Furnished with leather 
strap. It is the ideal Boy Scout Watch. Boy Scout seal on face. 


Placed in individual box. 
No. 1544 Price, $16.25 


Tip Top Wrist Watch 


Made by the New 
Haven Clock Com- 
pany. Silverdial; 
thin; stem wind; pull- 
Out stem set; sunk 
second dial; detach- 
able genuine buck- 
skin strap Non-corro- 
sive; chromium plat- 
ed with unbreakable 


Price, $4.00 


crystal. 


Official Field Glasses 


Pleasure and profit are derived from good field glasses. Useful 
in signaling, in study of birds and stars. This glass has achro- 
matic lenses, giving aclear and well lighted field of view. Tan 
leather mounting and dull finish. Tan case with shoulder 
straps. 


No. 1212 Price, $7.50 


Official Note “Paper 


Just the thing Scouts 
will want to take to 
write to the friends 
and companions of 
camp. 24 white en- 
velopes and 24 white 
sheets with an attrac- 
tively colored design 
in full colors on top 
of each sheet. Comes 
in a box. 


No. 3210 Price, 75c 


Scout’s Memory “Book 


A Kodak photograph al- 
bum bound in very fine leath- 
erette, handsome and dur- 
able. Beautifully reliefed in 
gold and green on front cover. 
Album constructed in binder 
form allowing for additions 
as collection grows. Size 74 
in. x 12 in. 


Price, $2.50 








Make This a Scouting 
Christmas ! 


You will probably want to remember 
your Scout friends and your Scout Lead- 
ers at Christmas time. Select some in- 
expensive gift from these pages,—they 
will appreciate it because it is a Scout- 
ing Christmas gift. 

You, yourself, should suggest to your 
parents and relatives that you would 
much prefer something which you could 
use in Camp or in line with your Scout- 
ing activities. Show them these pages. 











Gvilian Belt “Buckle and Belt 


(Sterling Silver) 
Buckle has sterling silver front. Detachable style. Belt of 
excellent quality genuine black leather 14 inches wide. It is a 
real Scout belt and is provided for those who desire to wear 
something pertaining to Scouting with their civilian clothes. 
Every Scout and Scout Leader may wear it. 


No. 515 Price, $2.50 
No. 514 Price, $1.25 
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Notice—Chicago Scouts 


The Chicago Trading Post and the Supply 
Department connected with it, formerly lo- 
cated at 37 South Wabash Avenue, has moved to 


9 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


Keep this in mind in sending in your orders 
or visiting the Trading Post. 


Nickel Silver 
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Heavily magnetized, 
delicately balanced and 
extremely sensitive. Cen- 
ters are jeweled and a 
stop lifts the needle off 
center point when lid of 
case is closed. Dial is of 
aluminum. Needle is of — 
Bar pattern, mounted in thin model olive drab metal 
hunter case strongly hinged. 
Price, $2.50 


No. 1076 


Swiss Model Army 
Compass 


Gun Metal Case and Pathfinding de- 

vice. Luminous floating dial. This com- 
ass was Originally produced for the 
. S. Army Engineer Corps’ use. 


No. 1068 Price, 75¢ 


Official “Boy Scout Kodak 


Especially made at Eastman Kodak factories for Scouts. 
Handsome in an olive drab shade; both Kodak and case havea 
durable waterproof cover to resist the strenuous use that 
Scouts will give it. Built 
for handy carrying. 
Equipped with leather 
case that fits conve- 
niently on the belt. 
Both bear the Official 
Boy Scout Insignia. Pic- 
ture size 154 in. x24 in, 
Single lens. Four-expo- 
sure adjustment. Com- 
~ booklet, telling 
ow to take pictures, 
with each Kodak. Com- 
plete with leather case. 


Price, $6.00 


A 


No. 1573 


There is a special section devoted especially to Christmas Gifts, in the 
new Boy Scout Catalog. Pages 22 to 27, inclusive, show a very at- 
tractive display of just the thing you may want as a Christmas Gift. 


First Class Scout Ring Eagle Scout Ring 


Sterling Silver Ring 
Seal ring bearing First Class Emblem, oxidized finish. 
No. 321 Price, 85c 


Gold-Filled ‘Ring 


Same as the preceding, but heavy 10 kt. gold-filled. 


Price, $1.00 
Solid Gold Ring 
Same design as preceding, but 10 kt. solid gold. 
No. 323 Price, $5.50 


No. 322 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTERS 


IN YOUR CITY OR COMMUNITY 


YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 




































Two Books every Boy-Scout orNon- 4 
Scout should own and read 


W 
HANDBGOK FOR 
PATROL LEYADERS 

> 


) 


etal 


50 





The Lone Scout of the Sky 


The story of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh by Chief Scout 
Executive James E. West. Has special contributions by Dr. 
John J. Finley, Com. Richard E. Byrd and Clarence Chamber- 
lin. It is a story for boys, written by a boys’ man. You cannot 
afford to miss reading this book. 


No. 3601 Price, each, $1.00 
Three “Boy Scouts in Africa 


Written by Robert Dick Douglas, Jr., David R. Martin, Jr., | 
Douglas L. Oliver. The nena of these three Boy Scouts of 
the summer they spent with Martin Johnson in British East 

Africa. Startling thrills and telling each other about it as | 
only boys together can. 


No. 3228 Price, each, $1.75 
Camp-Lore and Woodcraft 


This book is by 
Daniel Carter 
Beard, National 
Scout Commis- 
sioner. Profusely 
illustrated by the 
Author. A book 
to fill with de- 
light the heart of | 
every outdoor 











No. 3100 No. 3638 


Handbook for Boys 


The Official Boy Scout Manual. Things to do and things to 
make; citizenship, our country’s history and the history of 
Scouting. 646 pages. Pictures or diagrams on almost every 

age. ea for rank, all the requirements for the 
Merit Badges, information about birds, animals, and trees; 
Indian Sign Language, First Aid, Signaling, Tracking, Charts 


of the Stars, and Weather data, and songs. The New 1931 Boy Scout Diary 
No. 3100 Each, 50c costs only 10c 
uts. 


It has 256 pages illustrated with 
.vea Handbook for Patrol Leaders 


American wild flowers. Historical refer- 
an Every boy has a desire to be a leader. In this book the author ences for special days. A miniature 
shows, simply and convincingly, how leadership can be de- encyclopaedia of Scouting. 
veloped, illustrating his points with examples from everyday . 
Scout experiences. The book tells how to run a Patrol. Dis- No. 3012 Price each, 10c 
cusses the Patrol Leader's job; Patrol spirit and organization; 
Patrol meetings; how to teach Scout requirements and Scout 
activities; Patrol Hikes and Camps; Handicraft, Stunts and 
Relationships. Excellent for Patroi Leaders and Scoutmasters. 


No. 3638 Each, 60c 


Give Your non-Scout Friends a 
Diary! 
Here is a dandy way for you to give in- 


expensive Christmas gifts to your non- 
Scout friends. 














‘Boy Scouts (hristmas (ards 





Novel, original and 





Winter Camping distinctive. Christ- boy. | 

mas Cards for Scouts No. 3634 

A manual on short-term and mid-winter Troop and Patrol and Scout Leaders. 4 
Camps.. This is a book of 320 pages prepared for the use of Richly finished in 5 Bows and Arrows Price, each, 


Price, $2.00 


Merit Badge Library 


colors. They impart £7 - 
the true spirit of a 
Scouting Christmas. 


».00 Scoutmasters, Patrol Leaders and Scouts. A world of material 
on outdoor Scouting and Campcraft. This is an excellent 
Christmas gift for a Scoutmaster. 


$3.00 


in the No. 3683 Price, $1.50 Ser-at'é. 

ry ate No. 3055 An epee —_ on Scout activities and vocations pre- 
Gift. ° ared by experts. Instruction in Merit Badge subjects, advice } 

‘ae The Rally ‘Book Price, 25¢ a bibliography in each pamphlet. ‘ ' 





Every Scout and every boy, too, 


Over 300 pages on Scout rallies, rally 
programs, events, demonstrations, judg- 
ing and awards, the Camp- 
O-Ral, special rallies, cir- 
















should have a Merit Badge 
Library and keep adding 
to it as a new subject 

is published. You 





cuses, Pageants, exposi- 












































° will never 
tions, songs. 
ae aa ‘Boy Scout Christmas Cards regret 
_ book for . it. 
roops and ai 
ae Ouardoor scenes. 
No. 3134 Six very excellent 
° cards which convey 
85c Price, ea. - a happy and joyous 
$2.00 Scout Christmas 
‘ momege- 
‘ t of 6. 
Tracts and Trails if par eae 
1.00 Few readers are too young and surely none too old to share No. 3192 Badse Library Pam- 
the thrilling adventures of Jack and Harold as they roam Price, 40c bblets 
around the Isle of Palms and travel Northward to the woods J Pri hl 
of Maine. A splendid gift to give to your pal. rice, per pamphlet 
5.50 No. 3604 Price, $1.25 y v 20c each 
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Westclox 
Pocket Ben 


Westclox 


Pocket Gen 
$150 


Everybody . . . parents, uncles, 
aunts .. . want to give practical, 
useful Christmas presents . . . 
something that will last. Pocket 
Ben is a sturdy, dependable 
watch you'll use every day... 
and for a long time. 

Pocket Ben, an exceptional 
timekeeper . . . up-to-date in 
every way... has millions of 
friends, men and boys. It’s a 
watch you can carry with pride. 


Westclox 


Country Club *2°° 


Same size as Pocket Ben. Chromium plated. Silvered 
metal dial, with gold numerals. Beautifully engraved 
back with deeply embossed border, inlaid in black 
to harmonize with bezel. An attractive, dependable 
watch that suggests value far beyond the price. 





‘Built by the makers of 
Big Ben 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 
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‘Puzzlecraf 2 





HILE the air is buzzing with the cheery 

words, ‘“‘Merry Christmas,” we fall in 
line and echo them to all of our clever 
puzzlers. You will find some Christmas stars 
twinkling in the Puzztecrart Pace this 
month. 

All puzzles and puzzle answers sent in 
competition must reach this office by Decem- 
ber ro, sure. Address PuzzLECRAFT, care 
Boys’ Lire, 2 Park Ave., New York City. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzle 
Wataru Sutow, $2. 

Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 
Melvin N.Bricher, $2; Paul Morgan, $2. 


A Christmas Star 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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Reapinc Across (two letters, to middle 
line), our —— from middle line (two 
letters), thus: (to and including middle 
letter) ‘A play havi ing sensational incidents; 
from middle letter to right, fulsome compli- 
ment. 2. Microscopic growths; to congre- 
gate. 3. Pertaining to the mind; to crowd 
together. 4. A race; to observe. 5. To 
furnish; one who ejects. 6. To retire; with- 
out wires. 7. Defective; boisterous. Two 
letters, behold; a conjunction. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the letters represented by the figures 
from 1 to 9 will spell a secondary planet 
revolving round a primary one; from 10 to 
16, the smallest of the major planets; from 
17 to 21, a brilliant planet; from 22 to 29, 
one of a group of small planets; from 30 to 
34, a constellation with three bright stars 
in a line; from 35 to 42, a group in the 
constellation Taurus; from 43 to 47, an 
erratic heavenly body; from 48 to 54, the 
Italian inventor of the astronomical tele- 
scope; from 55 to 61, a planet; from 62 to 

the dog-star; from 68 to 71, a familiar 
celestial body; from 72 to 80, a kind of tele- 
scope; from 81 to 84, Lyra.—WATARU SuUTOW. 


Cross-Word Enigma 

My first is in thorn but not in rats; 

So is my second; 
My third is in rats and also in thorn; 

So is my fourth; 
My fifth is in thorn but not in rats; 

My sixth is in rats but not in thorn; 
My seventh is in rats and also in thorn; 

My eighth is in rats but not in thorn; 
My ninth is in rats and also in thorn. 

My whole is a celestial guide. 

—JESSE PoMAZAL. 


Metamorphosis 

The problem is to change one given word 
to another by altering one letter at a time, 
each alteration making a new word, the 
number of letters being always the same and 
the letters always in the same order. Ex- 
AMPLE: Change bobs to toes in three moves. 
ANSWER: Bobs, boys, toys, toes. Change 
Dick to Byrp in five moves.—JosEPH 
SAIDEL. 


Rhymed Word Square 
(One word is concealed in each line) 
If Pa lends me a silver dime, 
I'll cram ideas in this rhyme; 
If Eli meant to force a jest, 
Fred ended with the very best. 


Numerical Enigma 


I am composed of fifty-four letters and 
spell Macaulay’s definition of politeness. 

My 24-3-41-18 is soared. My 44-27- T- 
10-34 is judgment. My 14- 48-51-43-22 is 
sightless. My 40-29-33-46-20 is an arti- 
ficial waterway. My 54-11-36-26-38 is 
gleamed. My 13-45-25-5-32 is to strike. 
My 9-21-16-8-49 is frozen rain. My 1-42- 
12,52,2 is a musical instrument. My 50-4- 
39-53-19 is a joint. My 37-15-17-28-30 is 
grants the temporary use of. My 31-6-35- 


23-47 is to give a sloping edge to, as glass.— 
GEORGE M. MarrtIN. 


Novel Acrostic 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the initial letters 
will name a fall flower, and another row ot 
letters will name a spring flower. 

Reapinc Across: 1. Happily. 2. Great 
bodies of water. 3. Slenderer. 4. To blunt. 
5. Respect. 6. A metal decoration. 7. 
Hydrophobia. 8. Garden vegetables. 9. 
Delicate and elegant in appearance.— 
STEWART JOHNSON. 


Letter-Additions 

Prefix a certain letter to each of the sixteen 
following four-letter words. When the right 
letter has been added, the initials of the 
sixteen new words will spell a Latin phrase, 
the inspiring motto of a certain State. 
(Which one?) 

1. Lone. 2. Over. 3. Live. 4. Pine. 5. 
Race. 6. Aids. 7. Corn. 8. Inch. 9. Bony. 
to. Over. 11. Bide. 12. Pans. 13. Lane. 
14. Vent. 15. Hone. 16. Tone.—RoceEr B. 
KYLE. 


A Star-gazer’s Puzzle 
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famous War flicr. Complete Set $7.50 
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By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names 
of ten stars may be spelled out. The path 
from one name to another is continuous.— 
HERBERT E. QUINTER. 


An English Puzzle 


(One of our scouts “‘passes on” this puzzle 
in punctuation to our clever solvers.) 

That that is is that that is not is not but 
that that is not is not that that is nor is that 
that is that that is not—WaLTER DIEHL. 
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Answers to November Puzzles 


PRESIDENTIAL DIAGONAL. Across: 1. 
Colonizer. 2. Elbow-room. 3. Electrode. 
4. Provision. 5. Suspended. 6. Prevalent. 
7. Cleveland. 8. Gladstone. 9. Tricuspid. 
From 1 to 45, Coolidge, Lincoln, Wilson, 
Monroe, Pierce, United States. 

Novet Acrostic. Across: 1. Tidal. 2. 
Union. 3. Ranch. 4. Kings. 5. Every. 
6. Yards. Primals, Turkey; third row, 
dinner. 

CHARADE. Spear-mint. 

CONNECTED Squares. I. Mocha, oread, 
cento, hater, adore. II. Aroma, revel, ovolo, 
melon, alone. III. Elect, laver, every, 
Ceres, tryst. IV. Arena, ravel, evert, 
nerve, alter. V. Enact, niche, actor, chops, 
terse. VI. Tache, afoul, comma, human, 
eland. VII. Roast, ovate, Aaron, stone, 
tenet. VIII. Erode, ripen, opine, denim, 
enemy. IX. Peart, ennui, anile, ruler, tiers. 
X. Trace, rotor, atone, conic, erect. XI. 
Yearn, endue, addle, ruled, needy. XII. 
Snare, nomad, among, ranee, edges. XIII. 
Titan, image, tales; agent, nests. XIV. 
Siren, irade, range, edged, needs. 

Cross-worp ENIGMA. Persia. 

Letter AppiTions. Man of Destiny. 

SuptTraAcTeD LetrerRs: 1. Sh-aft. 2. Sh- 
ale. 3. Sh-ear. 4. Sh-re. 5. Sh-red. 6. 
Sh-utter. 7. Sh-oot. 8. Sh-elf. 9. Sh-ape. 
to. Sh-ore. 11. Sh-rill, 12. Sh-rub. 13. 
Sh-allow. 14. Sh-rug. 
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Pan-Americans are easy to play, beauti- 
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guaranteed and moderately priced band 
and orchestra instruments. You play tunes 
almost immediately. Free trial; easy pay- 
ments. Send coupon for details. 
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(Continued from page 11) 








from his direct course toward Kearney, as if 
to seek shelter in the rough and broken 
badlands there. Seeing this the Sioux, now 
a mile back, whooped exultantly, thinking 
that Andy’s horse was tiring and that he was 
looking for a place to make a stand. 

They fired several shots irregularly spaced, 
evidently as a signal to others somewhere in 
advance, or perhaps it was that the dust 
raised by the running horses had been seen, 
for soon Andy saw, far off and to his left, 
another band of Sioux, perhaps a dozen, who 
appeared for a moment riding hard down 
the slope of a hill to cut across his trail; then 
they were out of sight. 


ANDY made a quick calculation as to how 

long the light would last, and held 
directly on toward the ambush which he 
knew was being prepared for him, and which 
he also knew the Sioux ahead would expect 
him to reach just at dusk. 

Then, in the last glow between sunset and 
dark, he crossed a ridge and saw a wide flat 
ahead through which ran a rather deep draw 
which cut across his path from right to left. 
This might be where the Sioux ahead were 
lying in wait for him, but from the course 
they had been traveling when he saw them, 
he believed that the ambush was further on. 
At any rate the chance must be taken, for 
to turn back would only mean being caught 
between the two parties. 

So, driving his bent knees still further 
under the buckskin war girth, that he might 
be held tight if wounded, and holding his 
rifle’ ready for instant action. Andy leaned 
forward and let Starface go down the slope 
and across the flat at his utmost speed, 
straight toward the draw. Then, just when 
he might expect to see the smoke puffs jut 
from the long grass along its edge, hear the 
crashing reports of rifles and perhaps feel 
the shock of a bullet, as nothing of the sort 
happened, he leaned far to the left and the 
horse, responding at once, swung that way 
in as short a circle as his racing speed would 
allow. 

Being so close to the draw, the horse shot 


. over the edge and down the steep bank at an 


angle, as Andy intended him to do once he 
was sure no Sioux were there. An instant 
later horse and rider were flying up the 
draw, a dim shadow in the rapidly gathering 
dusk, and not an Indian was in sight. 

A few minutes later the pursuing Sioux 
poured down the slope and across the draw, 
yelling to let those in advance know that 
their quarry was close, all unaware that the 
white scout had dodged them. At the pace 
they were going they could no longer see 
the trail, and the damp ground and thick 
grass in the bottom of the draw prevented 
any telltale dust from rising and hanging 
in the air to betray Andy’s flight. 

As he heard the yelling receding, Andy 
pulled Starface to a walk. “Get your wind, 
bronc,” he said. ‘“‘By the time the two 
bunches come together and find out we’re 
not there, it’ll be too dark for even an Injun 
to trail us.” 

He kept on up the draw for some time, 
then rode up the bank. Already a signal 
fire was sending messages from a hill near 
where he had slipped the Indians, and other 
fires were soon answering from all around. 
Some of these seemed so near—for it is very 
hard to judge correctly the distance of a 
light at night—that escape seemed hopeless. 
But Andy was a firm believer in the motto 
of the frontier—‘‘ Never say die till you’re 
dead—something may turn up”—and he 
struck straight for the distant fort. 

After midnight a slight breeze, but very 
cold, began to blow from the northwest, 
and the stars along the horizon there to fade 
slowly out, forecast of coming snow in which 
every footprint of his horse would show. 
He looked at the slowly swinging Big Dipper 
and figured the time remaining before day- 
light, then pushed Starface to a faster gait. 

“We'll make it if our luck holds,” he 
thought, for his knowledge of the country 
told him that he was now approaching the 
valley of Piney Creek, only a short distance 
from Kearney, and the place where Fetter- 
man and his command had been trapped. 

Andy had purposely chosen this way of 
approach to the fort, knowing that the 
superstitious redmen would avoid at night 
if possible, the spot on which so many of 
their warriors had fallen—for the doomed 
whites, and especially the scouts, had died 


1930 


fighting desperately, and the women were 
wailing in many a lodge of the Sioux—and 
also because of the broken and timbered 
ground in which it would be easier to make 
his way unseen. 


‘WO courses were now open to him: The 

first, and perhaps the safest, was to 
abandon the horse and attempt to slip in on 
foot; the other, was to trust everything to 
Starface, for should daylight find him still 
outside the fort the animal’s speed might 
save him. 

Because he could not bear to forsake the 
horse, he chose the latter. ‘We'll stick it 
out together a while longer before we let 
some redskin have a chance to ride you,” he 
told the horse. 

He went down slope after slope with level 
ground between, skirting groves of trees 
standing black against the sky, until he 
was almost at the edge of the flat in which 
the fort stood, and still there were no Indians. 
He knew that plenty of them must be some- 


where close about, and he expected every | | 


second to hear the warwhoop, and have the 
blackness split by jets of fire from their rifles. 

Soon the gray light of morning began to 
struggle through the low-lying clouds and 
Andy shivered, both with the cold and the 
nervous tension. He judged the fort to be 
barely two miles distant, and he resolved to 
ride straight on and if attacked, even if 
headed, trust to Starface’s speed and to 
straight shooting to carry him through. 

What little air there was stirring at the 
time was drawing down the hills toward the 
valley and was at his back, so it was that 
topping a ridge without having heard a 
sound, smelled smoke or having any warning 
whatsoever, there below him not 200 yards 
away was a large camp of Sioux—warriors, 
for there were no lodges. Many were asleep 
under the willows which fringed a little 
stream of water, but quite a few were moving 
about. Some were starting small fires or 
already cooking buffalo and elk meat, others 
were bringing in their horses from where 
they had been picketed on the grass, in 
preparation for the day’s attempts to pick 
off some of Kearney’s garrison. 

Several of the warriors saw Andy at the 
same moment, as horse and rider showed 
against the sky. Some of them fired their 
rifles in his direction without taking aim, 
though the bullets whistled close, yells of 
warning rang out, and every Sioux with a 
horse at hand sprang to its back and came 
up the hill, leaning forward and lashing his 
pony to racing speed. 

At the same instant Andy wheeled his 
horse to the right, and shot back over the 
ridge as if taking the back trail, but as he 
went out of sight he turned to the left and 
rode along under the crest until, looking 
back, he saw the leading warriors top the 
ridge and pull up, listening and glaring 
eagerly through the half light to see which 
way he had gone. Their ears caught the 
sound of Starface’s pounding feet almost 
at once, and here they came along the ridge, 
shouting warnings and directions to their 
comrades below. 


"THEN Andy turned again to the left and 

rode over the ridge straight for Kearney, 
hoping that these were the nearest Sioux 
to the fort, and feeling that the chance was 
good that Starface could still outrun the war 
ponies. As the horse stretched out for the 
race, Andy glanced back toward the ridge 
and the Sioux camp, and saw that the slope 
was now covered with mounted warriors 
who, warned by those on the crest, had 
wheeled their animals and were coming 
toward him in an effort to head him off. 
But no war pony or buffalo runner was the 
equal of the long-legged, deep-chested Star- 
face and Andy, seeing that he would pass at 
least a hundred yards ahead of the leading 
Sioux, swung his short rifle around ready for 
snap shooting. 

Already the Sioux were firing, and the 
air was full of the whistling lead and winging 
with the reports. Andy fired back, making 
no attempt to hit a man, for at his first 
shot all the Sioux went down on the far side 
of their horses, so that only a moccasined 
foot over the back, a hand grasping the 
mane, and a painted face peering under the 
horse’s neck were visible at intervals between 








the smoke puffs. Instead, he tried for the 
leading pony. At the third shot the animal 
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pitched forward, rolling over and over, 
while the rider landing on his feet like a cat, 
dropped to one knee and shot at Andy as 
fast as he could jerk the lever of his rifle. 

The other ponies swerved to either side 
to come clear of the fallen one, thus giving 
Starface still more advantage in the desperate 
race, and the next instant he was past and 
going like an arrow toward the fort, now in 
plain sight. 

Andy yelled in triumph. ‘Go it Star- 
face!” he shouted, and turning on the 
horse’s back, sent half a dozen bullets at the 
warriors screeching their anger and disap- 
pointment. When he turned to look at the 
fort, heads were showing over the stockade, 
for the garrison had been aroused by the 
firing. Rifles were being shoved both from 
the loopholes in the stockade, and in the 
overhanging blockhouse over the gate, 
where a group of blue-clad soldiers were 
swinging wide one of the heavy timber leaves 
so that the messenger could dash through. 

“T’ve made it!” Andy exulted, but at that 
moment more than twenty mounted Sioux 
boiled up out of a gully between him and 
the fort. Puffs of smoke came from the 
stockade and from the men at the gate, 
followed by the boom of the long Spring- 
fields and the rattle of Winchesters, as soldiers 
and Scouts fired at this fresh addition to 
Andy’s enemies. However, the range was 
too long, and the newcomers whooped in 
derision as the bullets kicked up dirt far 
short. 

Nothing for Andy to do but swing again 
to the right, away from the fort and safety, 
in a valiant attempt to ride between the 
two rapidly closing bodies of wild horsemen, 
and gain some spot where he could make the 
closing fight. Help from the fort was im- 
possible—nothing would please the Sioux 
better than to have a rescue party, or even 
the entire garrison, venture out from the 
stockade, for parties of warriors brought 
from their camps surrounding the fort by 
the tumult sat mounted back of every ridge, 
ready and eager to pour down the slopes, 
should the troops make a sortie. 

Straight northward Andy rode while be- 
hind the Sioux came on, some directly after 
him, others spreading to right and left to 
prevent him from turning. Neither Lone 
Scout nor whooping Redmen noticed in the 
North, a black curtain touching the horizon, 
both East and West and already reaching 
nearly to the zenith. 


AINLY Andy looked for a refuge. Star- 
face, even his great endurance nearly 
exhausted, was tiring fast, and the fleet and 
fresh war ponies, the best in the great Sioux 
herds, were beginning to gain. All the war- 
riors, carried away by the excitement of the 
chase, and knowing that among so many, 
none would be able to claim Starface, were 


ile | firing again at both horse and rider, a hail 


of bullets whistling by Andy’s ears and kick- 
ing up spurts of dust all around. Then he 
felt Starface flinch, stagger, drop to his knees 
and roll over on his side. 

In a moment Andy was crouched behind 
the fallen horse, firing at the onrushing war- 
riors, now sweeping right and left to form a 
deadly ring of racing riders who would pour 
in bullets until a lucky one found its mark. 

Then a low ridge not a half mile in ad- 
vance, which Andy had hoped to reach, was 
suddenly blotted from sight, and with the 
roar of an avalanche the blizzard struck. 

In a breath the air was filled with minute, 
sharp-edged particles of ice, driven by a 
wind so furious that they flew levelly, and 
cut the unprotected skin like knives—a blast 
that neither man nor horse could face. One 
moment Andy was crouched back of the 
body of his horse, hastily shoving cartridges 
into the empty magazine of his rifle as he 
watched the exultant and whooping warriors 
race by on either side, the next both they and 
everything else had vanished, and he had to 
crawl to the other side of the horse and 
cover himself, head and all, with the robe 
still belted to his waist to even breathe. 

He lay flat, head toward what had been 
his left, for the Sioux on that side had been 
nearest to windward of him when the storm 
struck. He knew that they would be 
driven directly down wind, as their horses 
could not be forced to travel in any other 
direction, and that for the present his only 
danger lay in the fact that some of them 
might let their animals go and try to crawl 
to him. He arranged the robe so that an 
opening was in front of his face and lay 
watching, rifle ready, although he could not 
see a dozen yards. 

All at once something dark loomed up and 
there, dimly seen, was a mounted warrior, 
bending far over on his pony’s neck, robe over 
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his head, only the fierce eyes looking out 
and searching for some sign of the scout. 
The Sioux was not thirty feet away, and was 
almost abreast when he saw the mound 
nearly white where snow had been driven 
into the hair of the horse. Dropping the 
point of the lance which he held in his right 
hand, the warrior tried with all his strength 
to turn the pony’s head that way by tugging 
on the cord of the war bridle with his left. 
But the animal, although its nose was 
pulled clear around on to its shoulder, re- 
refused to turn, but shut its eyes to the sting- 
ing blast and bored straight on. 

The Sioux then let go of the lance, slipped 
from the pony which at once was gone, and 
flattening himself like a snake, began to 
worm his way toward the mound. He let 
the belted robe trail backward over his waist, 
leaving the upper part of his naked body 
exposed—something that no one but an 
Indian could have endured. He was a 
young man, not yet possessing a rifle, and 
grasping the haft of the stoneheaded war 
axe which swung by a thong from his wrist 
he crept on. 

For if successful, here was a great coup: 
To kill the scout who had outwitted the best 
warriors of the tribe, take the scalp and arm 
himself with the white man’s weapons—he 
would be able to boast proudly at the next 
war dance when the warriors recounted their 
deeds! 

Inch by inch he came on, at intervals 
raising his head slightly to watch for a few 
seconds, then flattening again, until he was 
within springing distance. He had seen no 
movement from the heap, and grasping the 
war axe more firmly, he began slowly to 
raise himself on his left hand, drawing his 
legs under him for the leap. Then, every 
muscle tense, and his breath already drawn 
in for the whoop of victory, he raised his 
head a trifle more, and stared directly into 
the muzzle of Andy’s rifle with the boy’s set 
face and steady eyes back of it. 

The Sioux glared like a trapped wolf, im- 
mobile, half tempted to make the spring, 
although he knew that at the least move a 
bullet would crash through his brain. 

Then Andy did that which made him, 
although a dreaded enemy, always honored 
as a great and brave warrior, not only among 
the Sioux, but among all other tribes as well. 
For, holding the rifle steadily finger on trig- 
ger, he signed with his left hand, “Is it peace 
between us two?” 

For a moment the Sioux did not move, 
then his face relaxed and he signed back, 
“ Yes.”’ 

“Take your weapons and go, untouched,” 
Andy told him, knowing that to the other’s 
proud and untamed spirit it would be a great 
disgrace to be disarmed, and worse to be 
touched by the muzzle of Andy’s rifle and 
so a coup counted, while he still held axe in 
hand. 

The young warrior rose upright, drawing 
his robe again over his head and shoulders. 
“T will forget that I have seen you here, 
but never your face,” he signed, and turning 
away, disappeared in the driving storm. 

Night came with the blizzard still raging, 
and with it a darkness so impenetrable that 
Andy could not even see the ground at his 
feet, whitened as it was. He knew that now 
or never he must make the attempt to reach 
the fort, for the storm would in all likelihood 
cease with the rising sun. As nearly as he 
could tell he was directly up wind from the 
fort and by traveling before it should strike 
the stockade. Should he miss that he would 
be tracked easily, for there was no chance 
of getting beyond the ground covered by 
the far flung Sioux scouts before the storm 
blew out. 

At once he started to make the nerve- 
racking journey, walking in utter blackness 
with only the feel of the driving snow on a 
cheek, cautiously exposed at intervals to 
give him his direction. After what seemed 
hours, and he had begun to fear that day- 
light must be close, he ran suddenly against 
upright logs and knew that by what was 

ost a miracle he had struck the stockade 
of Kearney. 

Then it was easy to feel his way along un- 
til he reached the gate where his low call 
brought hurrying soldiers, for the entire 
garrison was on the alert, fearing that the 
Sioux might attempt to storm the fort with 
the first light. 

Worn out, hungry and half frozen though 
he was, Andy insisted on being taken at 
once to the commander. 

There he straightened up. ‘Scout Andy 
Campbell, sir, through from Laramie with 
a dispatch,” he said, a little quiver of pride 
in his voice, and he handed over the folded 
paper. 
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matter will go no further; you will not be 
called upon for reimbursement!” 

Mitch was grinning, happily. But at the 
Major’s next words, the smile faded, and cold 
fingers of despair clutched the youth’s heart. 

“However, that dog... . the Major 
stormed, icily. ‘‘That dog will have to gol 
Get rid of him! Get him off this reservation! 
For reasons most obvious, lieutenant. He 
has demonstrated the menace of his presence. 
The next crack-up he’ll cause may not be so 
fortunate.” 

Mitch half-opened his mouth in protest. 
The sudden verdict had struck him with the 
force and nature of a dreaded calamity. 

“That’s an order, Lieutenant Borden!” 
snapped out Major Travers. ‘“Good-day!” 

The interview was at an end. Wearily, 
with heavy tread, Mitch returned to his 
quarters in the Bachelor Officers’ Building. 
He flung himself on the bed, hardly conscious 
of the instant spring of Chuck’s body, join- 
ing him. 

Chuck, the “Flying Dog,” had to go. 
Military order. And Chuck was a real pilot 
who belonged at the field. Mitch raised his 
eyes to stare blindly at the wall. He stroked 
Chuck’s head, and the terrier licked his 
cheeks. It was a tragedy tragic beyond 
comprehension. Mitch Borden’s heart was 
numb, cold. His eyes were moist. His 
senses had suddenly become unfeeling, acute 
only to the pain of losing Chuck. 

He was roused partially from his stupor 
by the sudden opening of the door. It was 
Scott Parker, one of his best friends among 
the companion officers, and one of the pilots 
who had rushed to his aid after the crash. 

Scott understood instantly. Even a 
blind man could have seen. 

“Chuck washed out? Bounced? That’s 
too bad, old man.” 

Scott flung a clumsily-affectionate arm 
over Mitch’s shoulders, 

“Tt’s a shame, Mitch. But, gee, don’t 
you see—the Major’s point of view? He 
can’t afford to lose ships, or pilots—or—or 
both. This time it was lucky. It was almost 
a miracle, man. And next time—well, don’t 
you understand the position he’s in?” 

Mitch didn’t. The pain was too deep to 
be reasoned with. 

“There wouldn’t be a next time!” he flung 
out, furiously. “‘Chuck’s got too much sense. 
I can’t understand what happened to-day; 
but it wouldn’t happen again, do you hear? 
It wouldn’t happen again, Parky! Chuck’s 
a real pilot. There isn’t one reason in the 
world why he should go!” 

But Chuck went. Mitch had Scott Parker 
take the terrier away in an automobile— 
twenty miles in the country to the home of 
some Borden kin-folk. He couldn’t do it 
himself. It was hard enough as it was, 
telling Chuck good-bye as the dog sat 
whining in the coupé. Whining, wagging- 
that pitiful stubby tail, licking at Mitch’s 
face and hands, fighting to leap out of the 
half-opened window. A last wave. Chuck 
was gone. 

And Mitch Borden’s life became suddenly 
empty and miserable. He flew his missions 
in a numb trance, ever conscious of the empty 
cockpit in the front—for always he flew 
from the rear and kept Chuck’s place open. 
Everywhere he went, everywhere he looked, 
there was something that reminded him of 
Chuck, something that hurt: in the locker- 
room that adjoined the Operations’ Office, 
Chuck’s diminutive parachute; in the 
Officers’ Mess, Chuck’s own lounging chair, 
and plate, and water bowl; in the bachelor 
quarters, Chuck’s rag rug where he slept, a 
bone he had hidden behind the bed, a polo 
ball he’d appropriated from the polo field, 
little things, here and there, and everywhere. 
And Chuck was gone. 

Until the bombing mission at Fort Benning 
occurred, nothing could have induced Mitch 
to fly over the Borden farm that had become 
Chuck’s new home. Chuck wasa pilot. It’d 
be rubbing it in to let the terrier hear and 
see a plane zooming overhead—a plane that 
carried Mitch Borden, and couldn’t come 
down to land, and say ‘hello.’ Mitch flew 
miles out of his way, time and time again, to 
avoid the place. 

But the mission to Benning was different. 
A huge tri-motored transport plane was 
ordered over, fully equipped, for a theoretical 
demonstration. “Mitch was assigned the 
controls. Four privates, a sergeant, even 
Major Travers himself, were along with him. 
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Major Travers picked the course, a straight 
line—and a straight line from the field to 
Benning passed directly over the Borden 
farm! The twain were to meet again, how- 
ever distantly, and Mitch was powerless to 
prevent it. 

It was a day of omens—suspiciously bad 
omens. At the take-off the giant ship sagged 
to the right, dipping as if the right wheel were 
off, or weakly loose. Over the Borden farm, 
they hit an air pocket that let them down a 
hundred feet with sickening swiftness. The 
air was rough, choppy, erratic. Flying the 
big craft became a question of constant 
battling and attention. 

And at the Benning field, they found the 
grass recently burned off—so recently that 
the ship settled down in a cloud of dust and 
charred twigs that blinded Mitch’s vision 
and almost ran them into a visiting Navy 
Corsair. The bomb racks, improvised on a 
transport plane, functioned with infuriating 
irregularity; twice they had to stop the ma- 
chine and descend for adjustments. A day 
that seemed to augur misfortunes frowned at 
their every move. Mitch was thankful when 
they finally finished, and took off for home. 

Eighty miles back; three hours till dusk; 
and the air getting rougher every minute. 
Even the Major seemed perturbed. Fre- 
quently he left his seat in the rear of the 
cabin, and stalked unsteadily forward to 
stare at the instruments before Mitch. But 
he offered no suggestions. He trusted the 
skill of his pilot absolutely; his own ability 
could have done no more. 

They passed over the Borden farm long 
before dusk. Mitch felt the old pang in his 
heart . . . queerly; somehow to-day, at 
that moment, it seemed more acute, more 
unendurable than ever. If he’d been alone 
he knew he would have risked a landing in 
the ploughed fields. He had an unconquer- 
able desire to see Chuck, to stroke his head, 
to talk to him again—almost as if this were 
to be his last chance for a reunion. 

And again came an ill omen. A cross blast 
of wind swept up under the broad wings of 
the struggling plane, tilting them crazily in a 
sharp bank that had no purpose. Mitch 
had to jerk the stick far over to bring them 
level again. 

The lurch had thrown three of the en- 
listed men from their chairs, and had appar- 
ently cracked Major Travers’ head against 
a fuselage brace. Rubbing his scalp, the 
Major again staggered forward; and this 
time he had something to say. 

“‘What the deuce are we going through, 
anyway?” he grumbled. ‘A hurricane?” 
He scanned the altimeter. “Tell you what 
you better do, Borden. Climb another 
500, and then let’s cut north and circle 
around in. Take us a good half hour longer 
than scheduled, but it’ll be more comfortable 
having this blast on our nose and tail— 
easier flying for you, too!” 

Mitch nodded, grimly, and swung around 
to the right. It was decidedly easier flying. 
And painfully slower, too. The change took 
them off their course to a longer route home; 
and the wind, now a head-wind, cut down 
their speed to something over half of what it 

been 


Forty-five minutes till Maxton Field 
loomed up ahead of them. Another five 
minutes till they were there, and Mitch 
cut the gun, circling down with a sigh of 
relief. He pressed his face to the glass 
window, peering down, searching the field 
for the most favorable landing place. 

And suddenly a cry of amazement escaped 
him. He raised up, erect, passing a hand 
swiftly over his eyes, as if he were unable to 
believe what he saw. Then he stared down 
again, frantically—and again an exclamation 
passed his lips. 

Below him, tearing in wild circles around 
the field, was Chuck! 

Chuck! Back at the field! How the devil 
—? Was the wind whipping up the grass, 
playing a queer sort of mirage? Or himself 
seeing black? No—no, it was Chuck, and 
the dog was already dashing, leaping, chasing 
about in the identical same manner he had 
cavorted the day he had refused Mitch a 
landing, and caused a crack-up! 

Fearful that the Major had heard his cry 
and become curious, Mitch glanced back in 
the cabin. Perhaps—yes, there was a hope 
—Chuck would leave the field, seek cover, 
hide, anything to give Mitch a chance to 
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Major Travers had already noticed the 
strangeness in Mitch’s conduct. He was 
coming forward again. 

“What's the trouble, Borden?” 

The pilot suddenly became aware of the 
chill in his blood; he was trembling. Chuck! 
Chuck! Get out of sight! Quick!—Silently, 
Mitch groaned. Did he have to answer this 
question? 

His lips were moving, almost a whisper, 
when Major Travers found the reply with 
his own eyes. The officer stiffened. One 
glance was enough. He turned irately on his 
lieutenant. 

“That dog!” he roared. ‘Back on the 
post after I ordered him off! What’s the 
meaning of this, Lieutenant Borden? Wilful 
disobedience of orders? Court-martial, eh!” 

Mitch blanched. ‘No, sir. I don’t know 
how he got back here. I had him taken away 
as you ordered, Major; I don’t know how he 
got away.’ 

“Well, he’s here, nevertheless!”’ stormed 
Major Travers. “And right in the middle 
of the field again!” 

He paused, looking down once more. The 
altimeter showed 300 feet, and they were 
still circling. 

“I’m sorry, Borden.” The Major’s voice 
became calmer. He had recovered from the 
first shock of the surprise. “I understand 
about you and the dog,’”’ he went on, “but 
there’re seven men in this plane. If he gets 
in the way this time, you’re to run him down, 
do you understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” Mitch felt his heart surge at 
the thought. He gazed down again, holding 
his breath, his hands and feet mechanically 
flying the bucking, tossing plane. 

Chuck was, indeed, holding forth with a 
duplication of his past performance. The 
terrier was on a smaller, inside circle, chasing 
the ship around as it came down. He 
alternated leaping into the air with squatting 
on his haunches. Though the three motors 
drowned out all hearing, even as they idled, 
Mitch knew the dog was barking furiously. 
He could see the white head raise, see the 
jaws moving open and shut. 

What to do? It was perfectly clear that 
Chuck intended carrying his past procedure 
to the same end. Refusing the landing. 
And there were seven men in the giant plane! 
Seven lives at stake! Mitch beat his fists on 
the wheel, desperately. Run Chuck down? 
He gasped, horror-stricken, visioning the 
dog’s body mangled by the ponderous weight 
of the ship. Good old Chuck! He couldn’t 
run Chuck down! Why, look at the pup 
. .. cavorting, jumping, barking. dashing 
madly in his crazy circles! What was wrong 
with him, anyway? Had he acted like that 
the day of the crack-up? That badly? 

Yes, he had. All of that badly. And it 
wasn’t like the dog. It wasn’t like Chuck. 
He looked like a mad dog, crazy, out of his 
head ...and why?... why?... was 
Chuck trying to tell him something? The 
ominous incidents of the trip passed in 
review—the tricky take-off, the bad air- 
pocket, the storm. 

A thought smashed into Mitch’s mind 
with the force of an explosion. He almost 
jumped clear of the controls. Wheeling, 
bumping Major Travers in the force of his 
turn, he yelled back at one of the men in the 
cabin. At the same instant his hand went 
to the throttle, and the three motors burst 
back into action with a deafening roar. 

“Hardy Sergeant Hardy .. . 
Open the cabin window; stick your head out 
and see if you can find anything wrong with 
this ship! Get it? See if there’s anything 
wrong with the plane... the plane. 
Speed, man!” 

The order was obeyed instantly. Iil- 
omened, this trip, even at the start. The 
man leaped to the window, flinging it open. 
A sudden rush of wind swept into the cabin, 
scattering papers from Major Travers’ brief 
case, and adding wildly to the tense con- 
fusion. Hair whipped awry by the blast, the 
sergeant peered out, looked at the struts, 
looked at the prop, the elevator, the guys— 
crouched over precariously to stare at the 
landing gear. 

The window suddenly slammed shut. 
Wide-eyed, pale as death, he turned toward 
Mitch and the Major. 

“Sir, we’ve lost—we—the right wheel is 
missing!” 

White were the faces when the message 
came. The enlisted men in the cabin leaped 
to their feet. Mitch Borden seized the con- 
trols rigidly. Major Travers stood momen- 
tarily thunder-struck. A wheel gone! Land 
this heavy, lumbering crate, in a wind like 
this, on one wheel and the tail skid? Two- 


point landing? Why, there wasn’t a chance 
in a hundred! And seven men in the plane! 

The Major stared at Mitch Borden. Com- 
mander that he was, soldier that he was, his 
first thought was for his subordinates. 

“Climb to 5,000, Borden! Then I’ll take 
the ship. You and the men will jump!” 

Parachutes! Safe as stepping out of a 
stopped automobile. And the Major was 
sending them to safety, ordering himself 
down with the plane, to crash with it if the 
one-in-a-hundred chance failed! 

Mitch gazed at his superior officer with 
clouded eyes, the magnificence of the willing 
sacrifice penetrating deeper and deeper into 
his mind. He cut the gun momentarily so 
his voice could be more easily heard. 

“Sir, I—I can’t do that! I request per- 
mission, sir, to stay with you!” 

The sergeant pushed his way forward, 
saluting. But Mitch went on: “I can bring 
the ship down without cracking it up; 
hardly scratch it, sir. I know it. Can’t I at 
least try?” his voice was pleading. 

Sergeant Hardy seized the pause to join 
in his own request. ‘‘If there’s a pilot in the 
service can do it, Lieutenant Borden can doit, 
sir. I’d like to stick with you!” 

One by one the men spoke up. Courage. 
Not one of them wanted to jump. The 
Major stared at them, faltering. For breath- 
less minutes there was a silence, then he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘All right, Borden! Let’s land!” 

There came a cheer. Silence again, as the 
huge crate nosed down, once more back to 
the spiraling descent. Mitch’s eyes aban- 
doned the altimeter and fixed their gaze 
on the ground. One hundred feet. And 
Chuck was still racing in their trail. 

Borden slid open a window, and pro- 
truded his head. 

“Chuck! Chuck!” he yelled. “It’s all 
right, old fellow. I know what’s wrong now; 
it’s all right, Chuck! Back, get back, out of 
the way! Off the field. It’s okay, Chuck!” 

And Chuck, obeying now where days be- 
fore he had stubbornly refused, trotted 
promptly and directly toward the " h&ngars! 
Something heavy was in Mitch’s throat as he 
watched. Happiness in his heart! He knew 
he could land now! 

Down. Down. Groping his way. Seventy 
feet. Sixty. Sixty-five. At fifty he cut off 
the left motor. Better balance. Dead 
motor weighting the ship, throwing its load 
to drag down the good wheel that remained. 
Live motors flinging their lift, one in the 
center, and the other over the stripped axle. 
Head-work! 

Twenty feet. Ten. Five. Grim-faced the 
men watched the heavy plane go down, felt 
it settle with them. Keep that right wing 
up! Touch! Touch! They were touching! 
Two motors roaring! Left wheel skimming 
over the grass! Stick balanced delicately, 
hard to the left! Keep that right wing up! 

Easy back on the throttle, cutting the 
speed. Slowly. Jouncing over the ground. 
Have to stop, you know, and when you stop 
—the right axle’s got to hit—spin you around 
like a top; but give it reverse rudder every 
inch of the way! 

With a crunch the stripped axle tore into 
the dirt. The huge ship spun a quarter turn, 
careened, tipped sharply, quivered, and 
then—came to a dead stop! Mitch had 
brought the giant down! 

Sergeant Hardy it was who opened the 
cabin door... he who first saw Chuck 
coming. The terrier burst into the cabin 
with one leap that carried him on Mitch 
Borden’s knees. Chuck, whining excitedly, 
licking Mitch’s face, stubby tail beating the 
air like a single-bladed propeller! 

Major Travers coughed, huskily. ‘‘Great 
dog, that, Borden! Saved us a nasty smash. 
It’d have been too bad if we’d come in think- 
ing that wheel was there!” He paused, 
leaning down to stroke the dog’s head. 
Had the pup really seen there was something 
wrong with the plane, or was it just coin- 
cidence? No matter. “What brought you 
back here, anyway, Chuck... luck.. 
Chuck Luck?” he asked, kindly. 

“Your dog’s been re-commissioned,” he 
went on suddenly to Borden. ‘Licensed 

ilot, lieutenant. Not to leave the field un- 

ess he’s flying. ... Say, what are you 
thinking about, anyhow? Did you hear me?” 

Mitch jumped, startled from his reverie. 
“Yes, sir. Pardon me, Major. That’s fine, 
sir!” A happy smile ‘spread over his face, 
then faded with seriousness. ‘‘ You see, sir,’ 
Mitch said, quietly, “I—I was just wonder- 

ing—if there was something wrong with the 
P-T the day Chuck didn’t want me to land 
—and I did—and cracked up!” 
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THE LIBRARY OF PIONEERING AND 
WOODCRAFT by Ernest Thompson Seton 


OU have a friend, who has shared 

the pleasures and the hardships of 

the trail with you—who has swap- 
ped yarns with you by a camp fire crac- 
kling in the stillness of the forest night. 
You have a red-blooded boy who is de- 
veloping a healthy, manly interest in the 
out-of-doors— whose companionship on 
your expeditions in forest and field is the 
joy of your life. 

Age doesn’t matter—your veteran 
sportsman friend and your up-and-coming 
youngster both count Ernest Thompson 
Seton their staunch friend—for he is to 
them and to every lover of the open spaces 
in the world, the beloved dean of woods- 
men. No one else has ever quite revealed 






the romance, splendors and secrets of na- 
tureas he does in the Library of Pioneering 
and Woodcraft! 

The six handsome volumes, illustrated 
with more than 1,450 of the author’s own 
inimitable drawings, are beautifully 
bound in national blue cloth. Here are 
over 1,700 pages of the most interesting 
and exciting woodland lore ever written. 
Every phase of life in the open is included 
in these marvelous books—Hiking and 


Canoeing, Animals and Birds, Indian- 
craft, Woodcraft, Earth and Sky and 
Wild Animals. 

Indeed these books are a superb gift for 
the lover of the out-of-doors! They will 
thrill and fascinate him! He will marvel 
at their accurateness and completeness! 

A matchless gift to last a lifetime—and 
you can present it to one or more without 
cutting into the gift budget. The low price 
is payable on the easiest of monthly terms. 


Read Them Free Before You Send a Penny! 


See these books yourself! We will immediately ship them to you for free 
inspection. You can return them within five days at our expense or send only 
$1 as first payment and then $2 a month until the drastically low price of $11 


has been paid. 


There is no risk—no obligation. Mail the coupon NOW. If you desire we 
will ship books to any address you enclose, and with your Christmas card. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 





Dept. S-15012 
Garden City, N. Y. 






NELson Doustepay, INc., Dept. §.15012 
Garden City, New York. 

Gentlemen: Please send me the Library of Pioneer- 
ing and W oodcraft (6 volumes) , by Ernest Thompson 
Seton. I shall either return these books within 5 days 
or send you only $1 as first payment, then $2 a 
month till che full price of $11 is paid. 


SUMO: cssn<psccnerseniinenanerienchiedaicdeallic tasted Miata lip 


LEO EE IRD aa ..... Shate SL 
O Mark X here if you want de luxe Edition in three- 
uarter leather. Change terms to $1 in 5 days and 
ry a month for seven months, a total of $15. 
You may enclose any address to which you want 
books sent direct. 
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Adventure Tales 
for Boy Scouts 


. J 


,, * 





\ THE THOUSAND MARCH: 


\ 


Adventures of an American 
Boy With Garibaldi 


By 
Frederica de Laguna 

An American boy helped Italy gain its 
independence from foreign rulers as 
Lafayette aided us, by serving in a war 
with volunteers, called ““The Thousand.” 
They were swept by a great spirit of 
‘patriotism, and fought, laughed, and 
triumphed. With 19 re by 
2.00 


ON SECRET 
AIR 
SERVICE 


By 
Laurence LaTourette Driggs 
Author of 

The Adventures of Arnold Adair, 

American Ace; Heroes of Aviation 
During the World War a group of 
American airmen, dressed in German 
uniforms and piloting German planes, 
flew daily over German territory as spies 
and experienced tremendous dangers for 
the Allied cause. With 4 illustrations by 
Clayton Knight. $2.00 


HODenn ADVENTURE 
y T. €. Bridges and 
HM. Hessell Tiltman 
Authors of 
Heroes of Modern Adventure 

Here are stories of real heroes who 
braved disease, commanded foreign ar- 
mies, climbed mountains, crossed deserts, 
explored and made discoveries, and flew, 
sailed, or motored for high stakes. With 
31 illustrations. $ 


By Freelove 
Smith 


Daniel F. Law. 





An English lad of 
the sixteenth cen- 
tury set out for the 
Northeast Passage 
and the unknown 
lands beyond, in 
behalf of England and in search of an 
Englishman lost somewhere among the 
Turks. He experienced strange; wild 
customs in a gorgeous, barbaric world. 
With 8 illustrations by Henry C. Pitz. $2.00 





QUEEN DIDO’S TREASURE 
By Ada H. Glanville 


Two nephews and a niece of the great 
general, Hannibal, set out to find gold, 
said to have belonged to Queen Dido, 
that they might save the city of Carthage 
from ruin. With a jewelled map as guide, 
they travelled southward, beset by wild 

and savage tribes. With 21 illus- 
trations by Roland F. Cosimini. $2.00 
d for our free catalo; of Books 

sis ons are for abe th we ae ge 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
TTDI RIE AS OI OE IE RS He 


APVENTURE all around the world, true 

and imagined, is to be found in a great 
mass of new books published this season. 
Of them we offer a selection with brief notes 
which, we hope, will indicate something of 
their characteristic quality, and give our read- 
ers a basis for the selection of Christmas books. 


Stories of Olden Days 


The Blacksmith of Vilno, by Eric P. 
Kelly. Macmillan. $2.50. 

HE author of this story is the author of 

one of last year’s outstanding stories, 
“The Trumpeter of Krakow.” Once again 
he writes a tale of Polish patriotism, this 
time of 1832, and the Russian oppression. 
The leading characters are concerned in the 
effort to protect and conceal the Crown of 
Poland, which the Tsar desires, and to obtain 
which he spares neither men nor means. 
The great Lithuanian forest with the temple 
of the ancient religion at its heart, as well 
as the Royal Crown are effectively pictured 
in their actuality, and in their hidden mean- 
ings, and appeal to the emotions of the 
Polish characters. The book is unusual— 
and unusually fine. 


Trading East, by Freelove Smith. Little, 
Brown. $2.00. 
A ROMANTIC story of a youth who 
sails from England in 1553, on a voyage 
backed by the Merchant Adventurers’ Com- 
pany, to discover a Northwest passage to 
Cathay. The voyagers do not reach Cathay, 
but come to Russia, become ambassadors 
for the Tsar, as well as merchants, and travel 
far—into Persia and Turkey. The book is 
full of color, the places and people come to 
the reader with admirable suggestion of the 
effect such things must have had on the 
merchant travelers who first went over that 
strange, exciting, dangerous road. 


Yermak the Conqueror, by Gen. P.N. 
Krassnoff. Duffield. $2.00. 
‘OR those who like to read tales of far- 
away times and strange places, this will 
be a splendid choice. Its hero is a boy im- 
poverished and orphaned by one of the dev- 
astating fires that periodically destroyed 
old Moscow. He joins the Cossacks, becomes 
devoted to their leader, he fights in the 
Cossack conquest of Siberia, and remains 
there as a Commander for the rest of his life. 
As a picture and_as an adventure tale, the 
book is well worth reading. 


The Shaggy Legion, by Hal Evarts, 
Little, Brown. $2.00. 

HIS is a story of a young Scout, buffalo 

hunter, and finally rancher, but it is also a 
story of the disappearance of the great buffalo 
herds under the guns of the hide hunters. 
Boys who enjoy reading of the West, of 
caravans, of settlers, of Indian attacks, will 
find this book unusually entertaining. 


A Young Volunteéer at New Orleans, 
by George L. Knapp. Dodd. $2.00. 
READERS who enjoyed Mr. Knapp’s 

story, “A Young Volunteer with Old 
Hickory,” will no doubt be pleased to con- 
tinue with young John Preston and his friend 
Coldiron, through the later period of the 
war of 1812, when in Jackson’s army they 
went through the battles at Mobile and 
Pensacola, and _— New Orleans. The 
La Fittes and a Creole youth are important 
characters in this sequel which, though not 
quite so good as the earlier tale, gives a 
graphic picture of the time and place. 


True Tales of Real Adventure 


Sam Houston, Patriot, by Flora War- 
ren Seymour. Century. $2.00. 

HE stirring life of one of the strong figures 

of the formative years of our country is 
admirably presented here. With dramatic 
sense the author portrays the tall, fine looking 
man, with his taste for the bizarre dress and 
his flamboyant oratory, his extreme sensitive- 
ness, his great loyalty, his judgment in 
governing, and his skill’ in military affairs, 
so that out of the book one gains a new 
appreciation of this strong, sensitive patriot. 


Tundra, by The Eddingtons. Century. 

$2.50. 

THis is a book of real experiences in 
Alaska, those of former Deputy U. S. 

Marshal Hansen, as he told them to the 

authors. Real experiences they are of the 

rawest, most cruel sort, picturing an exis- 





tence that is a fight every instant against 


Some of the Season’s Better Books 


killing conditions. Dog lovers will find 
special interest in the dog characters that 
made up Hansen’s teams, characters ad- 
mirably and even lovingly described in all 
their high qualities and their deviltry. No 
new book of true adventure will provide 
more thrills than this one. 


The March of Iron Men, by Vernon 
Quinn. Stokes. $2.00. 
"THOSE who have read stories of the 

Crusaders, have met allusion to them or 
accounts of them in history, will be glad of 
this book which sets forth briefly and 
comprehensibly the inception and the history 
of each one of those eight movements which 
spanned two centuries, cost unnumbered 
lives and untold misery, lost and won and 
lost again cities and strongholds, saw deeds 
of high valor and of atrocious cruelty, in the 
service of religion—and adventure. The book 
is full of adventure interest; and historical 
stories of the period will be more readily un- 
derstood and enjoyed when it has been read. 


Lost Treasure, by A. Hyatt Verrill. 
Appleton. $3.00. , 
IF YOU wish to learn something about how 

huge treasures have been accumulated, 
and how they have tempted adventurers, and 
how they have been lost; and, perhaps, be 
able to dream of finding one of them, here is 
the very book for you. The true tales of 
these lost hoards are more incredible than 
any pirate fiction, the treasures are as fabu- 
lous, the incidents as highly colored! 


Giants of the Old West, by Frederick 
R. Bechdolt. Century. $2.00. 
Wit special emphasis on the careers 
of the men, who by their commercial 
enterprise in establishing trading routes and 
posts, had great influence in opening the West, 
this book presents in a series of intetesting 
chapters, a few of the outstanding figures 
among those who opened the Western Coun- 
try as forerunners, and made settlement 
possible. Among the men portrayed are 


“Ashley, Austin, Majors, and Sutter. 


The Boy Who Loved Freedom, by 
Mary Hazelton Wade. Appleton. $1.75. 
‘THE personality, the ideas, the labors and 

accomplishments of Thomas Jefferson, 
and a good estimate of his invaluable service 
to our country are here set forth. The sub- 
ject and period make the book necessarily 
interesting and the author has arranged 
her material well, though she presents it in 
a style that is often oversentimentalized. 


Old Favorites in New Form 


The Story of Roland, by James Bald- 
win. Scribners. $2.50. 
A NEW edition of an excellent book made 
from the many legends that have 
gathered, in many languages, about the great 
French hero, his uncle Charlemagne, his 
friends Olivier and Ogier the Dane. There 
are battles and plots, treachery and courage, 
magic and romance, in this well-made 
volume, one of the Scribner series of Illus- 
trated Classics. 


Rustam Lion of Persia, by Alan Lake 
Chidsey. Minton. $2.50. 
FOR those who enjoy tales of heroes and 
heroic deeds related with the flavor of 
romance and of far-away lands, this book 
will be full of interest and will give an ac- 
uaintance with one of the great hero epics, 
that of the Shah Namah. The volume itself 
it most attractive, well printed, having effec- 
tive decorations by Lois Lenski and an end 
paper map of the country with which the 
story deals. 


The Bold Dragon and Other Ghostly 
Tales, by Washington Irving. Edited by 
Anne Carroll Moore. Knopf. $3.50. 
MESS MOORE has selected a group of 

Irving’s stories which have the quality 
of eeriness and humor delightfully combined 
in their presentation of devils and ghosts, 
of pirates and corpulent Dutchmen. The 
volume is rich in number of illustrations 
by James Daugherty which, though hardly 
harmonious with the delicate irony of 
Irving’s presentation, carry out well the gro- 
tesque in his ideas. 


The Complete Stalky & Co., by Rud- 
yard Kipling. Doubleday-Doran. $2.50. 
AL the stories and poems of clever and 

outrageous Stalky and his friends, in- 
cluding a story heretofore unpublished, are 
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For YOUNGER READERS 


The Wonderful 
Story of Industry 


By Ellen Friel Baker 
An inquiring boy goes with his uncle 
to interesting factories, and watches the 
big wheel of industry go round. Fully 
illustrated by C. M. Boog. $2.50. 


Famous Events 
in American History 


By Inez N. McFee 


A new telling of some of the great mo- 
ments in our earlier history, as well as 
more recent happenings. J/lus. $2.00. 


Girls of 
Long Ago 
By Ida D. Peters 


A series of delightful 
stories about some of 
the famous women of 
America, in their girl- 
hood.  Iilustrated by 
Mabel Pugh. $2.50. 





Famous Girls of 
the White House 


By Kate D. Sweetser 
Charming pictures of some of the girls 
who made the stately corridors of the 
White House gay with their chatter and 
laughter. Jilustrated. $2.50. 


The Witness Tree 
By Harold Channing Wire 
A fine tale of adventure in the high 
Sierras, in which a boy aids a Forest 
Ranger to fight timber thieves. /lus- 
trated in color by Hastings. $2.00. 


Jerry and Grandpa 
By Hilda M. Wicksteed 
The devotion of a little terrier for his 
elderly master is the theme of this ap- 
pealing dog story. Color illus. $1.50. 


Skipper—the Story 
of a Dog 


By M. Benson Walker 
The amusing antics of an impertinent 
fox terrier who came to visit two digni- 
fied collies on a farm. Color illus. $2.00. 


Stories from the Poets 
By W. B. Pern 

A retelling in prose of some of the 

famous themes which have been em- 

broidered by the poets. J/lustrated in 

color. $1.50. 


Stories of 
Artists 


By Mary N. Roberts 


Charming stories of 
Michel Angelo, Da 
Vinci, Van Dyck, 
Reynolds, and other artists in their boy- 
hood. Jilustrated by Constance Whitte- 
more. $2.50. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








Have You Read These 
New Borzoi Books? 


SILVER WINGS 


By Raoul Whitfield 

Illustrated by Frank Dobias 

12 exciting aviation stories, from ground school 

in 1917, flights in France during the war, to a 

modern transport field. By an ex-war -, 
2.00 


SPICE and the DEVIL'S CAVE 


By Agnes Danforth Hewes 
Illustrated by Lynd Ward 
A vivid historical romance of desperate ad- 
venture centering about the rivalry of Portugal 
and Venice for the sea-route to India. $2.50 


THE BOLD DRAGOON 


By Washington Irving 

Edited by Anne Carroil Moore 

Illustrated by James Daugherty 

Five thrilling and amusing mystery stories, tell- 
ing of ghosts and buried treasure in the days of 
the early settlers. $3.50 


MADE IN MEXICO 


By Susan Smith 

Illustrated by Julio Castellanos 

An entertaining account of handicraft and decora- 
tion in Mexico today. An excellent introduction 
to Mexican art. With unusual drawings and 
photographs. $2.00 


At all bookshops or direct from 


On wy On| 
+, 





730 5th Ave., N.Y. 

















! Every Boy Will Want 
This Book for Christmas 


Thrilling true stories of bravery and de- 
votion in the face of danger—of gallant 
young men who carried their messages 
through in every age of history. A big, 
beautiful book with 12 full page illustra- 
tions (4 in full color). Stories of King’s 
messengers; Western Pony Express; Lind- 
’ bergh, air mail pilot; etc., etc.,—every 

chapter a tale of courageous adventure. 

By Joseph Walker. 320 pages. $3.00. 
From King Sargon’s 


Runners to Air Mail How They 
ed the Mail 


SEARS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
114 East 32nd Street, - New York, N. Y. 
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“D-e-e-lighted” is every boy 


f who receives as a gift + 
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QA story of real boys for real boys, 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 


Queer Person 
by RALPH HUBBARD 
A great Indian story, fully illustrated 4 
by Harold von Schmidt. $2.50 
‘ JUNIOR BOOKS 
Doublediy, Doran 
& Co., Inc. 





















Garden City, N.Y. 









now gathered into one volume and young 
readers have opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with a book that is outstanding 
among stories of schoolboy life and deviltry. 
This is one of the books out of whose ac- 
quaintance no boy should allow himself to 
be cheated. 


Of Animals and Nature 
Animal Children, by Paul Eipper. Vi- 

king. $2.00 

CHARMING book for animal lovers is 

this which presents a series of quick 
word sketches of young wild animals. The 
characteristics of the kind and idiosyncrasies 
of each are suggested, and there is apprecia- 
tion of the appeal that lies in each, in the 
grace of the baby antelope and in the pathos 
of the infant gorilla, alike. Behind these 
portraits lies a wealth of observation and 
knowledge of animals. The book is illus- 
trated with many photographs taken by 
Hedda Walther. 


Opening Davy Jones’s Locker, by 
Thames Williamson. Houghton. $2.00. 
Scouts and others who are curious about 

ocean life will find this book to their taste. 
It tells how a Boy Scout is selected to go 
with a small scientific group to study the 
waters of the Caribbean. Ted sees many 
strange things from the ship, from an ob- 
servation chamber in which he descends into 
the sea, and as a diver, all of which are ex- 
plained to him by his associates. 


Broncho, by Richard Ball. 
$5.00. 
NGLISH country life with hunting and 
racing before the war, service during the 
conflict, and after it English farm life with 
again its hunting and racing form the back- 
ground of this story. Its hero is a horse 
rescued from cruelty by a youthful horse 
lover, then drafted for war service, wounded 
and tenderly cared for, sold to an Irish 
horse dealer, and finally retired with his 
beloved master. 


Red Horse Hill, by Stephen W. Meador. 
Harcourt. $2.50. 
OW orphaned Bud Martin and his dog 
Tug ran away from the stables in Boston 
where he had picked up a living, and at last 
found a happy home on a New Hampshire 
farm; and how later he came in contact once 
more with his old enemies when the farmer’s 
wonderful race horse was stolen. A pleasant 
story for readers who like stories of the 
country, of horses and dogs, with a delight- 
ful picture of new England country life. 


Poems and Pictures 
Early Moon, by Carl Sandburg. Har- 
court. $2.50. 
ME. SANDBURG has made a selection 
from his various volumes of poems to 
make this one for children and young people 
and has written for it an introduction about 
poetry, on “how little anybody knows about 
poetry,” that is full of suggestion. James 
Daugherty has illustrated the verses. What 
Mr. Sandburg does in this collection may be 
suggested by the brief .poem entitled ‘‘ Mys- 
terious Biography”’: 
Christofo Colombo was a hungry man, 
hunted himself half way round the world; 
he began poor, panhandled, ended in jail, 
Christofo so hungry, Christofo so poor, 
Christofo in the chilly, steel bracelets, 
honorable distinguished Christofo Colombo. 


The Children’s Book of Religious 
Pictures, by Lorinda Munson Bryant. 
Century. $2.50. 

SOME of the greatest pictures in the world 

are here reproduced, each with a page of 
text which presents interestingly sometimes 
the text on which the picture is based, some- 
times a brief sketch of the artist, sometimes 
an explanation of the presentation or concep- 
tion. Of its kind the book is an excellent on . 


Fun Sketching, by W. R. Maxwell 
Foster. Macmillan. $1.25. 
ERE is an entertaining book for those 
who would like to try their pencils at 
comedy drawing. It begins with the simplest 
outline and shows how this may be elaborated; 
next come chapters of instruction on the 
drawing of funny faces and funny figures and 
a chapter of advice on caricaturing. Many 
valuable suggestions are here for the amateur 
comic artist, as well as amusing text. 


Stories of the Youth of Artists, by 
Mary Newlin Roberts. Crowell. $2.50. 


IX BRIEF biographical sketches the author 
shows how the talents of some of the 


Scribners. 





world’s greatest artists were revealed in 
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Slide action, 
volume con- 
trol, sympho- 
nic tone, make 
this trombone 
the favorite of 
the school 
musicians 


Artists say 
this new 
Aristocrat 
Clarinet is 
first really 
to possess 
that true 







Power, reso- 
mance, tone, 
scale accuracy 
are integral 
parts of the 
new Buescher 
Aristocrat 
Trumpet 









































VOM 


BOYS! It will soon be Christmas again. 
Gee! Aren’t you glad! Christmas! With 
its gifts, and big eats, and fun; happiest day 
of all the year. And the big present from 
Dad; \et’s have no disappointments this 
year. If you’ve really made up your mind 
that you want a Buescher Trumpet, or 
Saxophone or some other True Tone in- 
strument, start in right now Jetting folks 
know that you want it. Here is what you 


had better do. 
Pick It Out Yourself 


First, go to your Buescher dealer, and examine 
all the models. He will let you handle them, 
blow them, and help you to make your selection. 
Then, when you've decided exactly what instru- 
ment you want, ask your dealer for a small catalog 
that illustrates and describes it. 

Now! Take the catalog home and show it to 
mother. Try to sell her on the idea first. Then 
tell Dad. Try to get him to go down to the 
store with you and look at the very instrument 
you have picked out. Chances are, when he sees 
it, he’ll be just as anxious as you are. 


Don’t Let Them Forget 


Then, never let the family forget exactly what 
you want for Christmas. Don’t nag. But mention 
it, at opportune times, every few days. Be sure 
to explain to Dad that Buescher makes easy terms; 
that he can pay a little each month while you’re 
learning. Gee! What fun you'll have. 


If You Don’t Find What You Want 


One thing more. If your Buescher dealer does not have 
exactly the type, or model of instrument or finish you want, 
tell Dad and Mother he can get it for you, fromthe factory. 
And if he is out of the little catalogs, you.can send cou, 
below and we will send you one with full information. This 
does not obligate you in any way. Or, if you do not finda 
Buescher dealer in your town, coupon below will bring you 
catalog you want. Then your Dad can order direct from the 
factory. So make sure you get a Buescher for Christmas. 


BuESCHER 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1204 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
1204 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana Bes 
Without obligating me in any way, please send 














complete catalog of { check which} trumpets { }, 
saxophones [ ]}, clarinets{ }, trombones [{ }. 
Mention any other. 

Name. 
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ICH WOULD 
YOU RATHER 
HAVE /or 
CHRISTMAS ? 


E know you will want one of these 
rifles—the Model 59 which is a new 
and greatly improved .22 single-shot Winchester with 
23-inch barrel and latest model stock —or the Model 57 
boy’s-size, finely finished bolt action .22 repeater for 
the chap whose Santa has a few more sheckels to spend. 


The boy who has the best chance of getting one of 
these wonderful Winchesters or a pair of Winchester 
Roller Skates, a Winchester Fishing Rod, Flashlight, 
Knife, or Set of Tools, is the chap who takes his rela- 
tives to see these presents now. 


For FREE booklets and further particulars address: 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARE 


MODEL 59 
PRICE $845 


MODEL 57 
PRICE $2450 


Dept.L 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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for amateurs or professionals 


Mostly new, including farces, 
comedies and dramas in one, 
two and three acts, with large 
or small casts. Easily staged. 
Many have received prizes in 
national contests. 


Write today for free catalogue. 
Ie clearly and accurately de- 
scribes over 500 plays and 
renders selection easy. 


The Penn Publishing Company, 
919 Filbert Street Philadelphia’ 


FIREWORKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
Assortment No. 2-$2.00 
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David and Count von Luckner 


A BOY SCOUT with 
the SEA DEVIL 


David Martin tells of shipping on 
the ““Mopelia” and sailing southern 
seas with the world’s most famous 
skipper. Illustrated. $1.75 


BOY SCOUTS on the 
OREGON TRAIL frorted pemenis SP 


Silver Vesuvius tig 
Several Boy Scouts describe their 2 ioe eat Me. 
following of the Oregon Trail across 


the U. S. Illustrated. $1.75 


A BOY SCOUT in the i ae 
GRAND CAVERN || | 2220 chim 
Douglas Oliver tells how he explored f 


the largest and oldest cave.  Illus- 
trated. $1.75 


G.P. PUTNAM’S, 2 W. 45, N. Y.C. 
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youth and how such talent was fostered when 
the youthful efforts came to the attention 
of some one who could detect the touch of 
genius. Giotto and the great Leonardo, 
Michael Angelo, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Corot, 
Whistler, are some of the many subjects of 
these sketches. 


Sea and Sky 


The World’ Aeroplanes and Airships, 
by G. Gibbard Jackson. Lippincott. $2.50. 
ANOTHER book which covers the develop- 

ment of the flying machine, the improve- 
ments that have been made since it was first 
a success, and the achievements in record 
flights. Various types of machines are de- 
scribed and pictured with notation of differ- 
ences. There are chapters also on the great 
firms that manufacture aircraft. Every page 
will be of interest to the reader who has not 
as yet gone deeply enough into the subject 
to demand technical treatment. 


Partners of the Air, by Richard Howells 
Watkins. Appleton. $2.00. 
A‘ COMMERCIAL airport, with the com- 
ing and going of planes and the hazards 
that foolhardiness,' bad weather, cranky 
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stories of many of the heroes of our Navy 
from its early days through the World War. 
The final chapter is given to samples of en- 
trance examinations by which young readers 
may check-up their own qualifications, on the 
scholarship side, for life as Midshipmen. 


Entertainment in Story 


Chang of the Siamese Jungle, by 
Elizabeth Morse. Dutton. $2.00. 
SIAMESE boy of a jungle village, Savat 
by name, is separated from his people, 
makes friends with a runaway elephant that 
had been tamed, and after her death finds 
his way home with her baby, a white ele- 
phant. . A rascally merchant takes Savat and 
his pet, little Bo, to the great city where Savat 
is able finally to escape his slavery and in 
so doing render great service to a man of 
high rank. The story is attractively pre- 
sented, with good characterization, and the 
atmosphere of the jungle. 


The Thousand March, by Frederica 
de Laguna. Little, Brown. $2.00. 
GARIBALDI is the leading figure in this 

story of an American boy’s experiences 
with his young Italian friends during the 





broadcast 10,000 miles away. 
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72° Below Zero! 


UTSIDE a hundred-mile-an-hour gale howled death to everything! But 
forty-two fearless men nestled snugly in their quarters listening to a radio 


Among this dauntless band was Paul Siple, an Eagle Scout, especially chosen by 
Admiral Byrd to accompany him to Antarctica. 

Paul Siple had the most adventurous experience of any Boy Scout. 
Scouting to the very shadows of the South Pole. 
during the eighteen months he spent in Little America. 

Don’t miss the first instalment of Paul Siple’s own story which will appear in the 


He carried 
He will tell what happened 








ships, bring to pilots, is the subject of this 
book. Specifically, young Don and his 
mechanician, Bill, are the heroes, and many 
are their thrilling exploits while Don works 
at the field to gain fifty hours of flying and 
his commercial pilot’s license. 


From the Ground Up, by William A. 
Simonds and Fred L. Black. Doubleday. 
$2.00. 
FoR young readers who like their informa- 

tion in story form, this book will be found 
to be quite complete in its presentation of 
the aviation business as — by young 
Pat Callahan, who has a chance to visit a 
famous airport and factory, see how a plane 
is made and learn the theory of flying from 
an experienced pilot. 


Grow Up to Fly, by Lloyd George and 
James Gilman. McBride. $2.50. 
FoR boys who have already learned some- 

thing 2 aviation dnd wish to go on to a 
study of the requirements, in education and 
natural gift, of the flyer, and wish to learn 
something of flying schools and pilots’ 
licenses, here is a book that will answer 
many questions. There is a final chapter 





that will be helpful and clarifying—‘‘ What 
Aviation Holds for You.” 


The Flying Reporter, by Lewis E. 
Theiss. Wilde. $1.75. 
‘THE hero of this story has already appeared 
in several books, and is now a flying re- 
porter for a great newspaper. In quest of 
news he flies about the country to whatever 
point there is a disaster, always pursued by 
the enmity of a reporter ona rival paper. 
The story is therefore replete with adventure 
and excitement. 


’ Thirty Fathoms Deep, by Commander 
Edward Ellsberg. Dodd. 
OUR readers will remember with pleasure 
this «serial which was tremendously 
popular when it appeared in Boys’ Lire. 
It tells of the effort to obtain, by diving, a 
treasure that sank with an old Spanish 
galleon in West Indies waters. 


The Boys’ Book of Annapolis, by 
George L. Knapp. Dodd. $2.00. 

HISTORY of the Naval Academy, with 
description of the old town where it stands, 
requirements for admission, regulations that 
govern life there, the privileges that it confers, 





all are set forth in this book. It tells also 
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Sicilian campaign which led to the surrender 
of that island to the liberator. Theodore 
Lane and his friend have exciting adventures, 
are captives, fugitives, conquerors in turn, 
and enjoy the friendship of the great patriot. 
The picture of the conditions against which 
the Sicilians rebelled and of the triumphant 
march of the Thousand is a vivid one. 


The Witness Tree, by Harold Channing 
Wire. Crowell. $2.00. 
comet RANGER BILL WADE is the 
hero of this story, which tells of his fight 
almost single-handed to save a stand of great 
trees that are on Government land, though 
the survey marks are not found till the end 
of the story. Wade befriends a dog and a 
boy, both of whom become his devoted 
helpers in his fight against the powerful 
timber company. The narrative is full of 
incident and liveliness, and is also an excel- 
lent portrayal of the duties of a Ranger. 


The Fork in the Road, by Edith Bal- 
linger Price. Century. $2.00. 
AS a gift for a not-too-grown up sister, 

this book would be excellent. The story 

is an entertaining one of a family and the 
outside contacts of its various members. 
There is a mystery, not only about the 
foreign family that one of the girls befriends, 
but about the boy’s friend and roommate 
at prep school. The characters have real 
vitality. 

Voyagers Unafraid, by Irvin Anthony. 
Macrae Smith. $3.00. 
ACCOUNTS of the voyages of men who 

alone and in small boats have dared 

ocean crossings; the reader who desires to 
read of true adventure, of courage and stead- 
fastness and of the ways of sea and boat, will 
find here something to his liking. There are 
accounts of Alfred Johnson, who in 1876 
built a dory, named her The Centennial, and 
sailed her from Gloucester to England, and 
of others through the years since to the 
Exploit of Alain Gerbault in his Firecrest. 


Adrift in the Arctic, by J. Strang Mor- 
rison. Oxford. $2.00. 
Four boys on a yacht are carried away 

from harbor and spend a winter locked in 
Arctic ice. Their efforts and adventures 
make good reading, but their discovery of 2 
substance that makes them all rich and 
famous when they are rescued lacks some- 
thing of plausibility. 
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THE BIG TRAIL, on the screen, re- 
lives the days of the Old Oregon 
Trail!... Boy Scouts are marking the 
trail blazed by pioneers to Oregon 
...A century has passed since the 
first wagon train went over it...THE 
BIG TRAIL re-creates the heroism 
and sacrifices of those who won the 
West...James E. West, Chief Scout 
Executive, calls this exciting picture 
“a convincing argument for marking 
the historic old points along the Trail” 
... Theatres everywhere are showing 
this Fox movietone talking -thriller. 
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THE SCOUT’S 
OWN CAMERA 


Action, Fellows! In a flash the Off- 
cial Boy Scout Memo Camera is at your 
eye, snapping picture after picture. Snap 
all you want to—all the fun and adventures 
of the moment. Memo film costs only a 
penny a picture. And you’ve 50 pictures to 
go at each loading. 











Every picture you take can be shown on 
the screen—at troop meetings, and at home. 
And, because every frame is a separate pic- 
ture, you can 
also have en- 
largements for 
your album, and 
handy little pic- 
tures on paper, 
as shown here, 
for illustrating 
letters, diary, 
and notebook. 


The Memo is 
the most amaz- 
ingly practical 
still camera ever 
designed. That’s 
why it has been 
officially adopt- 
ed by Headquar- 
ters for scout 
use. It’s no larger than your hand, a twick 
of the thumb advances the film, has spy- 
glass finder, finished in durable olive green, 
and supplied with strong leather holster 
case. Give your Dad a hint that no scout 
should be without a sure-fire picture-taker 
—the Official Boy Scout Memo. Price with 
F:6.3 lens, $15. You can get one from 
Headquarters, or from any camera dealer. 
Mail the coupon today for the free 56-page 
Memo handbook. 
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OFFICIAL 


BOY SCOUT 
MEMO CAMERA 


AGFA ANSCO OF BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 
Please send me free 56-page Memo handbook 


Name 
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Pee-Wee Harris, Warrior Bold 
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into shore. Would you think she’d behave 
quite so bad, now? Well, here we are, as the 


feller says. We don’t need no anchor, that’s 
sure.” 

“Tt’s a nice place to stay,” ‘said Sammy; 
“fall woods-like.” 


“Tt’s Kinky Grove,” said Pee-Wee, I 
know it. Don’t I even go swimming here? 
It’s kind of beachy, the shore is here.” 

“She’s touched everything she seen, and 
then she touched bottom,” said the old man. 

““She bumped everything except the sky,” 
said Sammy. 

Suddenly there arose out of the woods 
a merry voice which startled the hero as he 
sat on the bench outside the deck house. 

“Look who’s here,” it called joyously. 
“Look up on that old barge! The ex-Ship- 
skunk! Hey kid, do you want to buy a 
ticket for a bazaar? They’re going to have 
eats and everything. Hey, Warde, look 
where he’s sitting up on that old scow. See 
him?’ 

There was no doubt about it; it was the 
voice of Pee-Wee’s arch enemy, that uproar- 
ious Scout, Roy Blakeley. 

“Now we’re going to have trouble,” said 
Pee-Wee ominously. ‘“That’s Roy Blakeley 
and two other Silver Foxes, and they’re the 
worst of the whole Troop.” 

“Tf there isn’t P. Harris as large as life if 
not much smaller,” Roy carolled forth in his 
most bantering tone. ‘“‘Hey, what’s that 
you’ve got underneath you, kid? Move 
away so we can see it. Ohit’sabargel Look 
at the barge underneath Pee-Wee! How come 
and if so why, kid?” 

‘“‘Hey, Husky Harris, where did you come 
from?” called Warde Hollister. ‘“‘We’ve 
been hunting all over for you and had dandy 
luck not finding you. We wanted you to 
take a long hike.” 

“‘Hey what have you been doing 
the Sea Scouts, kid?” called Hunt. 

“Don’t get over too much to the side of 
that thing or it will tip over,” said Warde. 
“What are you trying to do, anyway; push 
the shore out of the way?” 

““Gee, what a big long barge!” said Hunt. 

“Why shouldn’t it be?” shouted Roy. 
“The two ends are so far apart—that’s the 
reason. Hey, kid, do you want to take a 
chance on a Ford coupe, for the grand ba- 
zaar? We're working for the Impunity 
Club. It’s doughnutted by——”’ 

“You mean donated!”’ Pee-wee screamed. 
“Why don’t you talk sense in front of a feller 
that may be is going to join the Scouts some 
day; ain’t you Sammy? And besides, even 
I wouldn’t take a chance on it—not to help 
those people over there that wouldn’t even 
do a good turn and let the people that own 
this barge sell things at their bazaar that 
they cut with their jack-knives and this 
man used to hunt whales even 

“He didn’t get much of a w hale when he 
found you,” Warde called merrily. 

“Maybe he thought you were cut out 
with a jack-knife,” said Roy. ‘“‘Come on, 
fellow sprouts, let’s sit down; this is going 
to be good.” 

These members of the Silver Fox Patrol 
loved nothing better than to make a dis- 
covery of Pee-Wee’s latest fad and “guy” 
him along these lines in order to enjoy the 
reverberating thunder. This was their mis- 
chievous habit, and they were never at a 
loss for material since Pee-Wee was always 
absorbed in some new and mighty scheme. 
His vulnerable point at present was the 
bazaar. And his mighty antagonism to 
the gentle sex was well known. For he 
scorned everything gentle. 

So now these comrades on mirthful pleasure 
bent, perceiving his latest obsession, pro- 
ceeded to dwell on that. Though it should 
be said that their services had been seduc- 
tively enlisted by the enterprising maidens of 
East Village. These hilarious Scouts were 
indeed selling chances and admission tickets. 
Nay, they had even sunk so low and so far 
forgotten their primitive wildness that they 
were to superintend the raffle of a gorgeous 
kewpie doll. Not only that (which was bad 
enough) but they had erected two booths and 
a box office at the entrance of the grounds. 

“Hey kid, we’re going to have all the candy 
that’s left over,” called Warde. 

“They’re going to give us the lemonade 
tent, too,” called Hunt. ‘“‘We’re going to 
put it up on Roy’s lawn.” 

“Tf you happen to be passing up my way 
we’d be glad to see you—pass,” shouted Roy. 
“They’re going to give us all the decorations, 


; joining 
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too, when the jigamaree is over—flags and 
everything. Hey, Wardie, aren’t they going 
to give us the tent? It’s a dandy one.’ 

At this moment the core of the apple which 
Pee-Wee had been eating flew down under 
terrific impetus and caught Roy plunk in his 
hilarious face. 

“T was just struck by an idea,” 
wiping his cheek. ‘‘ Let’s—— 

“Yes and you'll be struck by another one,” 
Pee-Wee roared. ‘‘I got a whole basket of 
apples up here and I don’t care how many 
I eat. Even two of them are rotten, so you 
better look out.” 

“Hey, kid, you should throw the core first 


he said, 


and eat the apple afterwards,’ Warde 
called up. 

“Sure,” said Roy hilariously. “It’s the 
same as a rabbit only different. He don’t 


pile up any earth when he digs a hole be- 
cause he begins at the other end; you learn 
that in Scouting, I’ll leave it to Warde.” 

“Tll leave it to your crazy, laughing, 
hyena face,”’ screamed Pee-Wee as he let fly 
an untouched apple which was all that he 
had claimed for it in the matter of rotten- 
ness. 
“‘Hey, look out for Pee-wee,’’ Hunt shouted 
up to the greatly amused Sammy. “You 
ought to hang a red lantern on him, he’s 
dangerous.” 


‘‘ Now he sees what you are! Now he sees | Spogt. wh 


what you are!” Pee-Wee screamed, alluding 
to Sammy. 

Indeed, Sammy did see what they were 
and he liked them. Up to the time of 
their arrival he had supposed that the Scouts 
were strange, awesome beings, wearing heroic 
uniforms and living lives quite beyond his 
reach. He knew they went camping and 
he supposed that this cost fabulous sums of 
money. He knew that newspapers printed 
things about them. He had never dreamed 
that he would be broyght very close to them. 
He only knew he was very close to an orphan 
asylum. And to this poor little dweller on 
a disused barge, who seldom set foot on land, 
the very name of Boy Scouts was like some- 
thing magic. 

Well, now he had not only seen them face 
to face, but they had even dared to call him 
to witness in their banter of the terrible 
Pee-Wee. He had stood in awe of Pee-Wee 
from the first. But they did not seem to 
stand in awe of him at all; far from it. 

“Hey kid,” called Roy, with some sem- 
blance of seriousness, ‘“‘come ahead, desert 
the ship, then it’ll float right off. You’re all 
that’s holding it down. Come on and help 
us sell tickets, people will buy them from you 
to get rid of you. Honest they’re going to 
give us the tent afterwards. Haven’t you 
got any civic spirit? Scouts are supposed to 
aid, especially lemonade. Don’t be a slacker. 
You ought to like East Village, it’s almost as 
small as you are.’ 

“Sure and it can make as much noise as 
you can,” said Warde. ‘You can bring that 
feller with you if you want to. We're going 
over to-night to help on the candy booth.” 

“Sure,” said Roy, ‘and to-morrow we’re 
going to dig for marshmallows in the marsh. 
Come ahead, be a rooster-——’”’ 

‘*He means a booster,” said Hunt. 

“What do I care what I mean?” said Roy. 
**A Scout is never mean, he’s meaningless. 
Come ahead, Scout Harris. The three of us 
are working together and you can be with us 
—we’ll be four of the Three Musketeers.” 

“Sure, we can stand it if you can,” said 
Warde. 

“You can go and help ’em for all I care,” 
shouted Pee-Wee, “and you can sell your 
old tickets even I wouldn’t buy any of them 
for nothing. Even if they were free I wouldn’t 
buy them! I’m going down to New York 
on this barge, gee whiz, I know how to be 
a Scout and stick to people that I’m loyal too 
even if people that are supposed to help poor 
people don’t do it—even I got to be loyal to 
the last ones I started sticking up for, no 
matter what, even if Scouts stick up for the 
ones that wouldn’t help, then I don’t have to 
be loyal to them—that isn’t what it. means 
in Law Two, I can prove it.” 

‘Explain all that,”’ said Roy. 

But by now this merry trio, having satis- 
fied their mischievous desire to see Pee-Wee 
in action, ambled up through the woods, 
shoving each other this way and that by 
way of entertaining themselves. And Pee- 
Wee’s concluding bit of oratory (which was 
a gem) was lost upon the desert air. 
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BOYS! 


Here is the magazine 
you have been waiting 
for! Its name is Popu- 
lar Homecraft. It is 
the only magazine published exclusively 
to show = how to make those things 
you've always wanted . how to do 
things just like a master mechanic! 
Subscribe now—you don’t want to miss 
the many ideas and plans printed in each 

ue. blished every other month. 
November issue just out. Send $1.00 
for six months or $2.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription. 725 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., today! 


POPULAR HOMECRAFT 


Magazine 
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ese BUILD IT RIGHT ! 


Don’t waste your time and money groping for Sliiate, 
ss STARTS you. The regular K KNOCKDOWN KIT, $89.50 
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THERES iO GUESS WORK: You know a that t your ship 
will give you gliding at its Bact “GLIDING IS A YEAR-ROUND 
H postpone the thrills that for you? 


are or ¥: 
Our bona new catalog describes and illustrates Rhon Ranger 
Kits, tells how you can buy and build one, contains practical sug- 
gestions on forming your club and le: ng to fly, lists our supplies 
and accessories. Ten cents brings it to you by re’ mail, 


MEAD GLIDERS 


Dept. T 12 S. Market St. Chicago, II. 
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AVIATION MERIT BADGE 
Combine a dandy Xmas present and a new merit badge 
Exact scale = of Howard Single Seater Racer. Has 

1 ft. New methods make building 
simple. ora mpletg kit of materials and —_ directions 


pospans 5 Send 5c for new catalog No. ‘‘B,” show- 
ng pads ‘and supplies developed from those used at 
big national contests. 

PIONEER MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLY CO., - C i. 
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Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 

to make better pictures and earn money 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 

112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass 
a Here's a real Xmas 
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and the very latest thing in a 


22 SAFETY RIFLE 


every boy knows it. Many snappy 
models in handsome color combina- 


Prices from $32.50 up—and worth it. 


SAFETY RIFLE 


The 22 made safe. 
Firing or aiming is impossible until 
safety knob is snapped down. 


So far in advance of any 22 you ever 
saw, you wouldn’t be satisfied with any 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


New York: 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 
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ten inches in length joined by ribs four 
inches long in the same manner. A slight 
advantage is gained we believe by having 
the rear stick slightly longer than the front 
edge. 

To give the wings the proper camber hold 
the strips over the escaping steam of a kettle 
of boiling water until they are softened 
and then bend at a point one-third from the 
end. It is important that the ribs should be 
uniform when they have dried; be careful to 
compare them. Another plan is to boil the 
strips to softness and then bend them all 
together to assure uniformity. In order to 
give the strips a dihedral angle wrap them in 
cloth and steam them for an hour over a pan 
of boiling water. Bend them as desired and 
fasten them on a board with nails. After 
drying for twenty-four hours they will have 
assumed a permanent form. 


THERE is considerable choice of materials 

for covering the planes. The supply houses 
will provide you with prepared cloth. A thin 
Japanese silk or bamboo paper which are 
easily obtained, will be found excellent. 
If you use silk, it may be made airtight by 
varnishing with ambroid. A covering of 
bamboo paper is easily punctured, but, on 
the other hand, is easily replaced or mended. 
It is very important of course, that the cover- 
ing be perfectly smooth and free from 
wrinkles. To cover the frames, cut the paper 
carefully leaving a slight margin to turn 
over. In using a fibre paper, lay the sheets 
between damp cloths and—covering, draw 
tightly, and glue in position. In drying, the 
paper will contract slightly, making the sur- 
face of the wings smooth and taut. The 
wings may be fastened to the frame with 
rubber bands, which allow them to be shifted 
back and forth easily until the model is per- 
fectly balanced in flight. 

The propellers may be made by carving 
them from solid blocks of wood or by bending 
thin pieces of wood after being softened by 
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Write for 60 sets Yankee Christmas 
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and highly nickel plated. Bright Christmas 
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dealer or send the coupon. 


Metal Ware Corporation 


1702 Monroe Street Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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steam. The beginner will do well to buy a 
set of propellers from a supply house and use 
them as models. Blanks or pieces of wood 
of the proper size ready for carving may 
also be bought cheaply. If you wish to make 
them entirely unaided, select a piece of 
straight grained wood. The two blocks 
should measure 1o inches x 1% x 1 inch. 
First draw a line lengthwise bisecting the 
block and mark off an inch from either end. 
From one of these points describe a circle 
with a quadrant above the line and at the 
other end draw a similar circle below the 
line. Connect the ends of the arcs with the 
center. Now, in carving your propeller, 
cut away the wood from the long straight 
lines on opposite sides. The blocks should 
be slightly concave and whittled down to a 
thickness of % of an inch or less. Sand- 
paper and varnish. 

The propeller shafts may be bought ready 
made for a few pennies. They may be made 
with piano wire. The shaft should pass 
through the exact center of the hubs and be 
fastened firmly in position. The wire is 
then passed through the bearings, whatever 
form they may be and turned into a broad 
hook upon which the rubber strands of 
your motors are looped. Strands measuring 
about % x 1/32 of an inch are generally pre- 
ferred. Each motor should consist of about 
six strands of rubber. The strands should be 
long enough to hang loosely between the 
hook at the front of the frame and the pro- 
peller hooks. Such a motor may be wound 
1,000 turns or more, once the little craft has 
been properly tuned up. 


HE position of the wings on the frame 

should be determined by actual experi- 
ment. By tying them with rubber strands, 
their position may be easily changed. Move 
them backward and forward until the little 
craft maintains an even keel. The model 
should always be launched into the wind. 
Determine the proper position of the wings 
at first by gliding the model without winding 
up your motors. When your little craft 
glides smoothly forward try experimental 
flights with the motors only partially wound 
up. As you gain control of your model, use 
more power. After a number of practice 
flights, you will be ready to store up all 
the energy your motors will stand and try 
the long, sustained flights, which are the 
ambition of every model builder. 





Dan Beard, the most original 
and unique of all outdoor 
characters, not only tells the 
boys how to do it— 


. Se ee ‘ but he shows them 
SOS ae ea fers: how to do it at— 


The Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 
The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest on the banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet 
above sea level. 





Intensive Scouting Course a feature of 
camp, merit badges awarded by local ---=4 
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Bargains in Army and Scout Supplies 
Pup Tents, Blankets, Cots, Mess Kits, 
Haversacks, Bugles. and other useful 
outdoor items. Write for Free Catalog 
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The gift . 7 3 
that lasts! N x 


ONG after the glitter and tinse! 
of the holidays are past, the Plumb 
Official Scout Axe remains the faith- 
ful companion of those lucky scouts 
who get one for Christmas. 

On long hikes in the woods, clear- 
ing trails, cutting tent poles, pointing 
stakes, building cabins, and on a hun- 
dred other jobs, its keen, sharp blade 
makes the chips fly; its toughened 
head pounds anything; its sturdy slot 
draws the balkiest nail. 

What a gift it makes! Gleaming Red 
Handle stamped in gold; glistening 
Black Head decorated in gold with 
the scout emblem. 

Suitable, also, as a gift for Dad, 
Brother or Uncle, for woodshed, cellar, 
camp or car. Price, $1.40; with leather 
sheath, $1.80. 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Phila., U.S. A. 
The Gift for Dad 









Probably he’s always wanted a fine 
hammer. Surprise him this year with 
a Red Handle and Black Head Plumb 
Nail Hammer. He'll be proud of it 
for a lifeti At all hard stores, 
Price, HF 81, $1.50. 
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How Rashes Do Itch! 
Bathe freely with 
CUTICURA SOAP 
Anoint with 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 
Relief and Healing Follow 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 9B, Malden, 














HIGH CLIMB 


This high 
climbing R. O. 
G. model is the 
latest design of 
Jack. Loughner, 
winner of National 
Modél contest 1926- 
27. Itis a strong, fast 
flyer, noted for its long duration. Flights of 
10 minutes have been made outdoors. It is 
beautifully designed and carefully built by 
model experts. Assembled, ready to fly, only 
$1.00 postpaid. 

42-page Catalog FREE 


Send at once for our big 42-page catalog 
illustrating and describing many other stick 
and scale models and complete line of model 
parts and materials at low prices. 
Write today! . 
MICHIGAN MODEL AIRPLANE 

SUPPLY COMPANY 

4768B Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 






































Joe, sick at heart, left the crowd at the 
bottom of the shaft and made his way to 
the stables. There was a chance that John 
hadn’t appeared for work that day, and that 
Christopher was safe in his stall. But the 


| | stall was empty and Joe knew that Christo- 


pher was imprisoned behind the fall of the 
squeezed tunnel, and that no one was con- 
cerned about his safety. Christopher was 
probably afraid, and John wouldn’t under- 
stand, and probably wouldn’t care if he did 
understand. 

He entered the main tunnel that led to 
the sixth division, and crouched against the 
wall whenever a train of rescuers and equi 
ment went by. After an interminable w: 
the air grew stuffy and heavy with fumes. 
It was not bad enough to need a mask, 
however, and he stumbled along until he 
finally reached the scene of the explosion. 
The crew of excavators was already at work. 
With picks and shovels, and with the help 
of a rotary drill at the end of an electric 
mule fitted for such work, the debris was 
being gradually removed and a small tunnel 
forced through to the entombed men. 

Joe hung around for several hours. Pro- 
gress through the combined rock and coal, 
however, was slow, and it was doubtful 
if they would reach the victims that night. 
He would not leave his self-appointed post, 
however, and when one of the men stopped 
for a moment to rest his arms, Joe seized 
his pick and joined the others at work. 
Food and hot coffee were brought them later 
on, and the relief was changed. But while 
the miners who were relieved sank down at 
once into exhausted sleep, Joe could do noth- 
ing but hang idly around, thinking about 
Christopher and hoping the imprisoned men 
would give him some of the water they 
carried in their emergency cans. 

By morning a real anxiety was felt for the 
safety of the entombed miners. It was not 
known to what extent the explosion had 
robbed them of fresh air, or how much 
further the rescuers had to penetrate before 
they could break through to the other side. 
Joe knew that the families of the imprisoned 
men were anxiously huddled around the top 
of the shaft, waiting to hear news of their 
lost ones. He also knew that word had been 
flashed to the outside world of the disaster. 
Several well-dressed men appeared on the 
scene, and from their questions he found 
that they were newspaper men. A couple of 
state mine inspectors were also on hand, 
and the superintendent himself directed the 
rescue. The assistant superintendent was 
away or Joe would have told him about 
Christopher. Christopher, with no one 
huddled around the shaft to await news of 
him, with no one worrying about him except 
his old side-kick. 

Twenty-four hours after the disaster the 
rescuers broke through the fall. It wasn’t 
much of a break through, and they had to 
timber the tunnel they cut to prevent it 
from being squeezed again, but one by one 
the imprisoned men dragged themselves 
through it and called weakly for food and 
air. As fast as they appeared they were 
carried away to a first aid station, and then 
returned to their families. Joe watched them 
appear eagerly. He was looking for just one 
person, John. 

As luck would have it, John was the last 
to appear. Joe collared him eagerly. 
“Where is Christopher?” he demanded. 

“Back there,” said John weakly, jerking 
his thumb towards his erstwhile prison. “‘I 
left him behind.” 

Joe blazed with indignation, but at that 
moment a doctor seized John and carried 
him away. Joe turned and made a rush for 
the newly excavated hole, but the superin- 
tendent stopped him. 

“Don’t go in there,” he ordered. “That 
tunnel is going to collapse any moment. 
You can hear it squeeze.” 

“T gotta go in there,” said Joe wildly. 
“Christopher is in there. He’s my friend. 
I gotta get him out.” 

“Who told you he was in there?” asked 
the superintendent. 

“John Weimer. The doctor just took 
him away. He says he left Christopher 
behind.” 

The superintendent called a man to him. 
“‘Go and ask that boy Weimer if Christopher 
is left inside,” he directed. He turned to 
the mine inspector. “I thought everybody 
was out. I hope we haven’t overlooked 


(Concluded from page 13) 
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anyone. That thing isn’t going to hold out 
against that squeeze much longer.” 

In a moment the man returned. “The 
kid’s pretty well done up,” he said, “but 
he told me he left Christopher behind.” 

A couple of men made for the hole, but 
just then, with a rumbling sound, the tim- 
bered hole collapsed. Joe looked at the 
superintendent in dismay. ‘We gotta get 
Christopher out,” he said vehemently. “We 
can’t let him stay there an’ die.” 

“No, we can’t,” agreed the supe wearily. 
‘Get the other relief on duty, men. There’s 
one more chap left inside.” 

The next relief sprang to work feverishly. 
If anyone was left in the working now, help 
must come in a few hours or not at all. The 
newspaper men, sensing a tense, human 
story, besieged Joe with questions. “What’s 
his last name?” they demanded, and when 
Joe looked at them in blank surprise they 
passed over it and asked other questions. 

‘*T don’t know how long he’s worked here, ” 
Joe told them. ‘He lives down here. He 
never gets out.” 
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When you put this sturdy rifle to your shoulder, 
you can be sure that it will shoot straight every 
time. It's the n ng to a sharpshooter’s 
un that you can find anywhere at the price. In 
fact. it’s the lowest price reliable .22 rifle on the 
market. A full size, 30-inch rifle with a 16-inch 
barrel—and it costs only $2.85! 
Why It Shoots So Straight! 

is , 
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cartridges. "Bronse-lined barrel, rust-proof ona 


Set weer lesbilct pun bart! cod amc 
lalnut-finish stock and forearm. 
Send for Color Catalog 
Showing Complete Hamilton Line 
Get a HAMILTON RIFLE for CHRISTMAS 
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sporting goods stores—or mailed postpaid if 

your dealer cannot supply you. Write today 

for FREE catalog showing models in colors. 
C. J. HAMILTON & SON 


2120 Hamilton St., Plymouth, Mich. 
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The superintendent, puzzled and enraged 
at the idea of such information appearing 
in the papers, stoutly denied this, and the 
mine inspectors, looking at the supe with 
raised eyebrows, made a mental note of 
what appeared to be human slavery in the 
mines. But the newspaper men were al- 
ready jotting down their story in their little 
notebooks, and before another hour had 

the outside wires were burning up 
with the story of the imprisoned Christo- 
pher. 

All night long the two reliefs worked at 
the fall, and when morning came hopes were 
raised that another few hours would see 
them through. By this time Christopher 
was famous through the neighboring states. 
Every paper carried an account of the 
disaster, and of the desperate efforts being 
made to save him. Some of the nearby 
towns where interest in the mine was intense, 
ran hourly bulletins on the progress of the 
rescue parties. And down in the workings, 
where the rescuers toiled hour after hour, 
they found strength to carry on in the patent 
grief and anxiety of the lad who stood with 
eyes fixed on the growing hole. 

They made the hole larger this time, to 
better timber it as they went along and 






























































prevent a squeeze wiping them out of exist- 
ence. This, perhaps was just as well, for 
although they didn’t know it, Christopher 
needed more room than a miner. Joe, white 
and haggard from loss of sleep, stuck to his 
post with them, and was finally rewarded by 
a cheer from the men which told them they 
had again pierced the fall. 

They let him through first, after a couple 
of braces had been quickly put in place. 
Christopher should be rescued by the lad 
who had been responsible for discovering 
his danger. A hush fell on the little crowd 
that surrounded the hole as they heard Joe 
returning, not alone—a hush that deepened 
into an incredulous and utterly amazed 
silence as Joe stepped out of the excavation, 
leading a diminutive mine pony. 

“Is this—Christopher?” asked the super- 
intendent weakly. So many emotions were 
struggling for mastery that the best he could 
do was to speak in little gasps. 

“Yes, sir, this is Christopher,” smiled Joe 
happily. “If you don’t mind, I'll take him 
right over to the first aid station.” Taking 
hold of the pony’s bridle he calmly led him 
away from the stupefied crowd, completely 
oblivious of the astonished gasps behind 
him. 
The members of the rescue parties looked 
at each other with gaping jaws. The two 
mine inspectors choked and turned away, 
and the gentlemen of the press stormed 
around the superintendent. He, in turn, 
looked from the latest excavation in the fall 
to the retreating backs of Joe and Christo- 
pher as though still unable to believe his 
senses. Then he leaned weakly against a 
timber for support. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
demanded one of the newspaper men. 

The supe met the eyes of the two in- 
spectors. The merriment in their faces 
broke through his clouded brain, and he 
grinned broadly. 

“T shall fire Christopher from the mine,” 
-he replied, “and increase the boy’s pay so he 
can afford to support his friend in the luxury 
to which he has been accustomed.” 
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Chief Scout Executive also served in a simi- 
lar capacity. 

On the Saturday before Mr. McRae’s 
death a uniformed San Diego Scout of each of 
the six ranks in Scouting presented a scroll of 
appreciation and good cheer to him at the 
hospital in La Jolla. The tribute which bore 
more than 2,000 signatures read: 

“This message of good cheer and best 
wishes to Milton A. McRae, past President 
of the National Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, is a sincere token of appreciation for 
his great interest in boyhood from Scouts, 
Scouters, Rotarians, fathers, mothers, citizens 
and intimate friends in San Diego. With all 
good wishes to our friend Milton A. McRae, 
who has so indelibly written his biography in 
the lives of millions of boys through his fore- 
sight and keen interest in the Boy Scout 
Movement. We, the undersigned, hereby 
promise to carry on in our own lives as best 
we can the spirit of this vigorous and glori- 
ously splendid man so that his faith in boy- 
hood will not have been in vain.” 


Christmas Good Turns 


I TRUST that every Scout who reads this 

page is already engaged upon or planning 
some Good Turn for Christmas. There is a 
vast amount of distress to be relieved this 
year and the occasion offers a great oppor- 
tunity for Good Turn service. - Scouts, as in 
other years, we hear, will gather clothing for 
the needy and collect and repair thousands 
of toys for children who would otherwise lack 
them at Christmas. Scouts are enlisting to 
deliver baskets of food to families on behalf 
of social service organizations, some indeed, 
according to information we have received, to 
fill food baskets from their own troop funds. 
Some Scout Troops plan to adopt whole 
families for Christmas. Scouts will visit 
patients in hospitals and other institutions. 
Many Scouts are again offering their services 
to the Red Cross, the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, the Society for the Control of Cancer 
and other kindred organizations, to assist in 
the fine services which these organizations 
render generally during the Christmas 
season. 

There were many Good Turns at Christmas 
last year, far too great a list to print here, but 
I want to call attention to a few which may 
serve as incentives to other Scouts. 

In Pueblo, Colo., five hundred Boy Scouts 
gave time after school hours for collecting and 
repairing toys; two thousand toys all told 
were received by the Scouts of Middlesboro, 
Ky., for delivery to poor children. Boy 
Scouts of York, Pa., Lima, Ohio, Longview, 
Wash., and Schenectady, N. Y., were others 
who participated in similar activities. Scouts 
of the Calumet and Englewood sections of 
Chicago distributed truckloads of toys. 

Chicago Scouts also distributed food to 
needy persons in several sections of the city 
while other Scouts helped to entertain 
patients at the County Hospital. Verona, 
Pa., Lindsey, Okla., and Irvington, N. J., 
were three other towns where the Christmas 
Good Turn was practiced. 


Scouts Aid National Broadcast 


R the second time during the present 

season“Boy Scouts, by splendid service, 
helped to make available to the general 
public an early and accurate play-by-play 
report of the finals in a great sports event, 
on this particular occasion the National 
Amateur Golf Championship at the Merion 
Cricket Club, Ardmore, Pa., on September 
27. The contest was an historic one in which 
Robert T. Jones of Atlanta won the National 
Amateur Golf Championship from Gene 
Homans, becoming thereby the first holder 
of the four great golf championships, having 
won the British Amateur and Open earlier 
in the season and also the American Open at 
Interlachen Club, near Minneapolis. Boy 
Scouts of that city performed a fine and 
notable service at Interlachen for golf en- 
thusiasts, similar to that at Ardmore. At the 
latter Eagle Scouts of the Delaware and 
Montgomery Counties Council—from com- 
munities suburban to Philadelphia—co- 
operated as at Interlachen with the service of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, which 
sent the reports of the final play-by-radio 
throughout the United States. As at Inter- 
lachen the Scouts again received high praise 
from the officials of the broadcasting com- 
pany, from officials of the Golf Association 
and from the general public. 
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Eight Eagle Scouts in all were chosen for 
the service at Ardmore, their leader being 
Neighborhood Commissioner C. H. Saurman, 
Jr., who is also Assistant Scoutmaster of 
Troop No. 1 of Lansdowne, Pa., and an Eagle 
Scout. The seven Eagles assisting him were 
T. S. Fetter, Jr., and Henry K. Hicks of 
Troop No. 1, Lansdowne; Robert Brown of 
Troop No. 5, Morristown; Chandler Pitcher 
of Troop No. 1, Wynnewood; William Macan 
and John Condon of Troop No. 2, Bala- 
Cynwyd, and John Mitchell of Troop No. 3, 
Swarthmore. 

In a letter to Scout Executive Carlson the 
broadcasting company said: ‘Without the 
assistance of the eight Eagle Scouts we 
feel that it would have been impossible 
for us to serve the radio public with up-to- 
the-minute reports as to the progress of the 
match.” 


Piqua Sesqui-Centennial 

OY SCOUTS participated to an unusual 

degree in the Ohio Revolutionary Memo- 
rial, the Sesqui-centennial of the Battle of 
Piqua, fought on August 8, 1780, between 
Kentuckians under the leadership of General 
George Rogers Clark, and Shawnee Indians. 
This battle is sometimes described as a 
pivotal point in the Revolutionary War, the 
Indians, allied with the British, being routed 
in their efforts to destroy the power of the 
colonists in the West. 

The celebration was held at George Rogers 
Clark State Park, near Springfield, Ohio. 
Scouts from the Council area of Tecumseh 
Council, including Clark, Greene, Clinton, 
Champaign and Logan Counties, a picked 
group of more than five hundred boys, partici- 
pated in the pageantry and parades, helped 
to regulate traffic, acted as ushers and gave 
Scout service in many other ways. It is 
interesting to note that these services were 
performed under the eyes of Vice-President 
Charles Curtis, Governor Cooper of Ohio, 
the United States Senators from Ohio and 
Governors of four surrounding States. 


Call on Admiral Byrd 

A FEW weeks ago Admiral Byrd visited 

Rochester, N. Y. As an incident of his 
trip representatives of Rochester’s pioneer 
Sea Scout ship, the Admiral Byrd, called on 
the famous explorer. The skipper of the 
Admiral Byrd is Roy W. Selbert, a former 
Lieutenant-Commander in the Navy and 
now of the Naval Reserve. He was recog- 
nized by Admiral Byrd, who served on the 
Arkansas when Admiral Byrd, then a Lieu- 
tenant, was assigned to that battleship. As 
we know, Admiral Byrd has great interest in 
the Sea Scouts—one of whom, Paul A. Siple, 
he has known intimately. With evident 
pleasure the Admiral received a leather-bound 
Sea Scout Manual presented to him by Le 
Pard Finkle, Eagle Scout, who is also an 
Apprentice Sea Scout. In accepting, the 
Admiral remarked: “‘ You know, I’m a Scout 
myself, and I have done a lot of Scouting in 
my day. The Boy Scouts and the Sea Scouts 
have always interested me.” 


Scouts of Many Races 


A VERY interesting report of a Boy Scout 

Council has recently come to my desk. 
I am sure that many of the readers of Boys’ 
Lire will be interested in it because it rep- 
resents conditions of a sort which we do not 
often find in Boy Scout Councils under the 
American Flag. The report is that of the 
Honolulu Council, forwarded by Executive 
Samuel W. Robley. It shows that boys rep- 
resenting at least a dozen racial stocks are 
to be found in the ranks of Scouting in and 
around Honolulu. This Council comprises 
Honolulu City, the rest of Oahu Island, and 
also Kauai Island. At one time in the 
Honolulu Council camp, during the past 
season, the following population strains 
were represented among the boys: Porto 
Rican, Japanese, Chinese, Anglo-Saxon, 
Hawaiian, Korean and Chinese-Hawaiian. 
At other times during the season still other 
races were present. There are 1,681 Boy 
Scouts in the Council area and more of them 
are of Japanese descent than American. To 
the effectiveness of the Scouting program in 
bringing boys together upon a common basis 
of friendship and comity, Mr. Robley at- 
tributes the fact that in the two decades 
since Boy Scouting was established in Hawaii, 
despite the wide divergence in races, there 
































Superb Xmas offer! 


Here’s a wonderful offer. “ Little Her- 
cules"’ special steam engine. Made by 
“Weeden,” world’s leading maker. This 
engine is of fine quality and highly fin- 

in bright colors. Has heavy fly 





















' special offer. 


SENSATIONAL 
STORIES 


Surely this year you want the OPEN ROAD for BOYS 
Magazine, the magazine everyone is talking about. 
Wonderful new stories now being published—best 
ever, air stories that will keep you in suspense, mystery 
stories that will make your blood run, thrilling tales 
of high adventure. Subscribe now, join 200,000 red 
blooded boys who like real stories with a real punch— 
make friends around the world, join the PIONEER 
CLUB. Nothing for boys at all like it—be in on the 
big fun—subscribe now—read special offer. 


Ask Dad now 


SPECIAL OFFER: Regular subscription price only 
$1 a year—half other boys’ magazines. Send us $1 
with coupon and we will send you the magazine for a 
whole year—and the Hercules Steam Engine free! 
Order several of this combination for Christmas gifts. 
A great offer—hurry. 




























Canadian Postage 25c extra. Foreign 60c extra. 
Fireman Phil, Open Road for Boys Magazine, 
130 Newbury Street, Boston Mass. 
Friends: Here’s my dollar ($1). You bet I want to grab this offer! 


Rush my steam engine to me and put me down for a year for the Open 
Road for Boys Magazine. 
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BOYS ..... Believe it or not 


An AUTOMATIC Pilot that actually 
works every airplane control in a model 
plane. Ascends any altitude you decide. 
Once in the air it flies itself—performs 
Bined thrills of sport, slong with sesieus inetraction. 
Be the first with the latest. Build aad Ay the 
Pilot-Plane. 
NEW, ORIGINAL AND DIFFERENT 
Send 25c (no stamps) for beautiful illustrated booklet in colors 
complete inf tion about this new invention. 
Address—ELTON-McCARDLE CO.,, Dept. BL 12 
566 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





YOUNG MAN—BE UP AND DOING 
$158 to 922s month. Railway Postal Clerks. Travel—See your 
country. ery second week off—full ; _Boys, 18 up. Common 
education sufficient. Write IMMEDI ATE LY for tree 32-page book 
v now iT 


and list of U. 8. Gov't positions le 
Ins Dept. $171 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

































Wren you' grow up you don’t want flat feet, fallen 


arches, corns, callouses or any of the foot troubles 
which doctors have discovered are caused by wearing im- 
proper footwear during childhood. 


For your feets’ sake wear only shoes that fit — that 
are properly built. Play safe and get Dad to buy you 
long-wearing Bass Shoes that let your feet grow the way 
nature intended. 


G. H. BASS & CO. av 


517 Main Street’ Wilton, Maine 





















has been no case of racial friction. 
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! Pack. 108 stamps including Tchad, Dutch 
Indies, etc., 5c to approval applicants. If 
you will write at once we will include a 

p album, corforation gauge and a big bargain list 
without extra charge. Stamp albums l6c; un 5,000 
spaces $1.50; 16,000 spaces $2.60 and $3.60; U. 8. $1.15. 


Hill ae Co., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


DUTCH INDIES GIVEN 


We offer 5 different Dutch Indies stamps to approval 
applicants enclosing 2c stamp for postage. 

RELIANCE STAMP CO. 
79 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





U. S. POSSESSIONS 
10 mint stamps over 35 years as from U. 8. posses- 
sions only 5c to poproval applicants 
We have U. 8. in addition to our world-wide foreign. 
EASTERN STAMP yoOMPANY. 
3829 Veazey Street, N. W., Washington, N.C. 





Stamps priced 4c, 4c, bey etc., on our approvals, 


If you have under 15000 var. you can build up a fine 
collection by buying from our ‘low pri sheets. 


Dandy premium given to approval applicants 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO., B.L., Fernandina, Florida 


Illustrated Stamp Album 25¢ 


and a cbilection of 100 Stamps 
6x9 in. illus. album, handsome colored cov 96 pages 
spaces for nearly 2500 stamps, Ye a proval 

applicants only Act quick! 
Box 2498, Cleveland, Ohio 


j= A A indexed 

OHIO STAMP ‘cO., Publisher, 

100 °srames§. GIVEN 
to all who ask for cur Net Approvals, Postage 2c, 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO, 
B. 1657-14th St. Milwaukee, Wis, 











10c SPECIAL STAMP BARGAIN 10c 


a Air Mail, Liberia triangle. tiger, ship, sav- A 
L 


age, etc. Saree fe oe qs 
p> A a of U. 8. le and up. 
10c B. ELMER 192c Washington St., Boston 10c 
UNMATCHABLE BARGAIN 
PACKET RARE STAMPS. Ev one catal from 
at ‘ame 25c to as high as $1 .00. Includes several scarce 
va from - surplus stock onduras, Mexico, 
Liberia ete. oo are 1c to approval applicants. 
(Price J - eis $1.00 before these are all gone. 
LUNA STAMP CO., 73 West 116th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


100 eg - -y Africa, Ceylon, Brasil, 
RNG Cuba, Mexico, ete 
SSSHi 1000 mixed 50c. .U. 

hinges 


Approval sheets with every 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


§00 Different Stamps for for 25¢ 


ig collection including Armenia, A: 
Libe ia, Memel, 
yria, Victoria, and “anes or bard get c cuntries. mal. Ngee, 9 vaste $10. 00° 
Price only 25c to g apparel 


4231 42nd Street 











San Diego, Cal. 





LD MONEY WANTED 

$5 And $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or Odd Coins. 
L old money. It may be very valuable. Get 

Posted. Send 10 cents for New Illustrated COIN VALUE 
BOOK. 4x6. Guaranteed CASH prices. We BUY and 


COIN EXCHAIGE, Room 36, LE ROY, N. Y. 


BIG COMBINATION OF TRIANGLES 


UNM ATCH ARLE OFFER: Inctudes three different sets of TRIAN- 
“gtit: ~y.t and misc’! other odd and queer leoues, ‘also urkes- 
Congo, ‘Odessa, Famine Stamp, complete set of Airmails, 

ritish pana Coa ete. All this for only 10¢ to introduce 


our low priced approv: 
H. DALRYMPLE, 1106 Prospect P1., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





will bring y ou twenty GOOD stamps mounted 
on approva! pn (which we usually gell for 20c) 
and 100 different stamps neatly packed. 

Special list of triangle bargains given. 
7327 Boyer St., 


: GIVEN 


Miami - 5. eR Fostoria, Ohio 


20) 


S & C STAMP CO., 
“RE'BEFE STAMPS 
e 2c; 1000 hinges 


Album e a Le 2 stamp, 


Phila, Pa. 





sent with A hehe RL 





A KNOCKOUT 


BEATS THEM ALL: Look what y t. The h 
World cat. 75c, a packet of Elep! ant ‘cts e oo eo 
stamps from Fiume, Samoa, Kenya cago British Col. (better 
kind). . Tia ie is only part of plea as vet ¢ i COMBINATION” sold 
‘or only 0 approval gone jiddiesboro 

26 Ww. Ave — 





GATISFIED CUSTOMERS are o. best. You 


will be one if you my stam 
Special attention paid to teachers or secre- 
taries of stamp clubs. State class of stamps you 
Ze, Price list given 
A. J. KOENS, 700 a St., Norristown, Pa. 





CURIOUS set of 6 diff.; BIG re age 

ED PRICE LISTS of AIR MAIL. 
MEMORATIVE and PICTORIAL sets. PRE. 
MIUMS GALORE. 2c postage please. 
PENNA STAMPCO. GREENSBURG, PA. 





G | VE N 100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 


to all who send 2c for postage 
- = for a selection of ap- 

B. L. BADGER ‘STAMP co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Box 64 











vary in the least. 


True advertised goods. 


tising to learn what is new. 


yet get better merchandise. 


Read the advertisements 
merchandise 





Semper idem 


“ALWAYS THE SAME” . . . a good slogan for any one of a 


thousand advertised articles whose superior qualities are 


maintained year in and year out. 


Have you ever stopped to consider the time, patience, skill, 
money and experience invested in every one of the articles 
you see advertised in this magazine? No matter what it may 
be—a lead pencil or an expensive automobile—the problems 
of maintaining and improving quality are constantly in the 
minds of those responsible for their manufacture. 
must be maintained at all hazards. Quality must be bettered 
wherever and whenever possible. Price must be kept at a level 


that will insure the utmost in value. 


Advertised goods must, and do, live up to their advertising. 


‘Semper idem’’—always the same. 


Buy them regularly. Read adver- 
Read it to know what others are 


buying. Read it to ascertain how you can save money and 


WwW 


Quality 


They cannot afford to 
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HARRY was rudely awakened from a 

dream on Christmas morning by his 
cousin Erich thumping him with the extra 
pillow and shouting “Merry Christmas! Get 
up, you lazy good-for-nothing.” 

rry soon proved the latter statement to 
be false by a vigorous and well directed 
attack with the other pillow, till Erich had 
to admit he was good at one thing at least. 

It happened that Erich had not yet pro- 
cured a copy of the 1931 Scott’s Stamp 
Catalogue, but Harry’s copy lay on a chair 
beside his bed, and while Erich turned the 
pages, noting the many price reductions he 
quickly dr ! 

As they proceeded down stairs Harry re- 
marked; “One must have a catalogue as it 
keeps one posted on prices for the year and 
lists all new issues. As an example note the 
Montenegro sets of 1913, which totaled seven 
and a half dollars last year. Just look ’em 
up in the present edition.” 

While Harry was busy with his breakfast 
his cousin sat beside him at the table where 
he was spreading out a number of small 
transparent envelopes. “I have a few new 
issues here which I am taking it for granted 
you will be interested in seeing,” he ex- 
plained. “I first call your attention to 
these little envelopes. You can see what’s 
inside at a glance without opening them. 
Here’s a new set of airmails from Surinam— 
Typical Dutch designs—Mercury blowing 
a post horh, is breaking the speed record; 
seven values, Aen cents, red; twenty-five, 
dark green; fifty, mineral red; eight, green, 
and two escudo, violet. From Esthonia 
these three surcharges: One kroon on seventy 
marks, the accompanying picture the Na- 
tional Theatre; two kroons on three hundred 
marks, brown and blue, a map, and three 
kroons also on three hundred marks. This 
seventy-five groszy with the head of King 
Jan Sobieski ITI, comes from Poland! Here 
are three attractive stamps from Syria, the 
first of a series which will be completed 
later, values, four piastre, orange, the view 
is of Damascus; the second, ten piastre, 
brown, Antioch, and the third, fifteen 
piastre, green, shows Harma. These de- 
signs are the work of J. de la Niziere.” 

mi... the Christmas gift giving had been 

ned till the afternoon, the boys set 
ore or Bob’s home, hoping to carry him to 
Phil’s. As they walked along Erich men- 
tioned the Nebraska overprints on United 
States stamps. Varieties have been found 
with the period missing, especially noticeable 
on the one cent. 

Bob was delighted to see them, and they 
were presently on their way to Phil’s who 
was equally enthusiastic in his greetings. 
Someone had given him late stamp issues, 
chief of which was a lengthy Turkish com- 
memorative set of twenty-two denomina- 
tions. The occasion of all this printing 
which consists of new values on the 
current issue and the lettering, “‘Sivas D. Y. 
30 ag. 1930,” is the opening of the Aubara- 
Sivas Railway. The set, which was to have 
been for only temporary use, had to be im- 
mediately withdrawn because of a multi- 
plicity of errors. The set may reappear 
when corrections are made. In any case 
Phil was fortunate in having copies. In 
studying the set Harry discovered the added 
values for the most part might have been 
avoided as the amounts were stepped down, 
the three on four, the four on five, the five 
on six and so on to the highest value, which 
was two hundred and fifty on five hundred. 
Phil also had an Albanian set of eleven 
values, a provisional issue, which appeared 
on the second anniversary of the accession 
of King Zogu I. The values run from one 
qind to five franken, four of which carry 
the King’s portrait, the others, views of 
Albanian towns and scenery. From Domini- 
can Republic was a set of four overprinted 
with the red cross for the relief of sufferers 
of the recent hurricane. Through the 
sale of these stamps fifty thousand dollars 
will be raised. The idea appealed to Harry 
and Bob, who expressed a desire to buy 
sets. Finally a couple of Iceland official 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


STAMP COLLECTING OUTFITS 
The Ideal Xmas Gift 


IMPERIAL OUTFIT 
Imperial Album, Cloth Bound 500 different Genuine 
Pp e Stam 1000 Stam 


ps, Dp Hinges, Perfo: 
Gauge, Guide to Stamp Co! _ 
Packed in Box—$1.00 
Postage Extra. Shipping Weight 2 Ibs. 


MODERN OUTFIT 


Modern Album, — Edition, ey different - 
Med nt Gen. 


e 000 es, Perfora- 
tion Gauge, ae "Collector 8 Guide, fC 
of Arms, Mere! Flags, Portraits of Rulers” 
Pack ed in Box—$3.00 
Postage Extra. Shipping Weight 4 lbs 
Send for free price list. 
AT YOUR DEALER OR 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street NEW YORK 
Member A. S. D. A. 


SEND TO-DAY! GIVEN!! 
(1) Collection of 25 nono A aa am, including 
= B Leopold stam Antwerp with 

on, and King Albert in (in uniform amps. 
ai ted, Bes of 27 diff ans wat includ Ay over- 
inted 














6 re ing Prus- 
Spieudid set of 3 puzembo 
th Grand po 


‘Tigers 
(5) Genuine set of 6 different 
stamps. (6) Our new Catalogue and Price 
List. Just send 5cfor Postage and requestapprovals. 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND (Dept.B.L.) Liverpool, Eng. 


eanges quaint Hyderabad, from Malaya, 





“flying horse 
ri 
Ghour bie, paemes of s of 80 ai 
aL ; 
Lemme APPROVAL a APpul. 
oe Sans U5, Ness, N. . 
BoYs = SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 Germ 
we (rower) value over 40 million 
o— (great curioelty) "1 = e stamp from smallest republic 
m earth; 1 airplani ———_ stamp et 25 diff. 
Hungary, = she; 1 and last, but not leas 


aug 

fo) yl in Ww ich to wo keep your duplicates 

The bi fy | — to applicants 
for my famous Q' pty ks Appr 


D. M. — 
605 Pierce Street, 


Complete Stamp Outfit 


QIL fem 6 Llustrated Pack. of Be 50 mo, Hinges Perfor 
FOR 10 Som Gage, Ht list, oo oo: pe i ag 

W. W. BETTS, Box 4, Clearficid, Pa. 

If you want REAL BARGAINS instamps, just 

drop a postal to 


JOSIAH BABCOCK 


1912 Lake Shore a a Dr. St. Joseph, Mich. 
Stamps Kc up 





Gary, Indiana 











Nyassa triangles, the world’s most 

popular set; 9 stamps comprising 

giraffes, zebras, ships, etc., only 

15cents toapproval applicants. 
CONTINENTAL STAMP CO., 

20 Yeomans Ave., Medford,Mass. 


100 ) DIFFERENT STAMPS GIVEN 


asking for a 4 Me mg 
ane, —y on Ushed Sts Staten” “pritish Coloni 

South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 
NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d St., New York 


GENUINE BADEN included in our packet of 60 


different stamps from Cili- 
cia, Kenya Uganda, Fr. Guiana (Cat. 25c), Orange 
River Colony, fey ay Shilling Revenue, Syria, Nyassa- 
land, etc. All for 5c to introduce our famous approvals. 


VIKING STAMP CO., Sheepshead Bay Station, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


Fp JUBILEE STAMP! 
ous borgain et of 56 different, 
fio NIGER, Tata” me te 
~ countries, all for 5c, 
aeeande and lists ¢ 
PATAROCO. S STAMP’ CO. 
Box 268, 

















ILLUSTRATED STAMP ALBUM 


(6x9 in.), completely indexed. Holds 
over ips. Con taine — Det b Der: 
joration gous uge, ote, — ee ae . 81,90: 100 
Hide 10.” STAMPS: = 100. ailt, '2er"2 2 UF Paar gh 
Approvals sent with every 
TATHAM STAMP CO., 49 Van Horn, (D4), W. Springfield, Mass. 


4 SETS FOR 10c 
Ecuador (coats of arms), Turkey (beauti- 
ful scenes), Haiti (battle), Persia (Shah's 
By proval sp 4 het aga = offer to ap- 

Trova! TYLER o logues given. 

RL T. TYLE R, r Royal Oak, Mich, 

$1.00 U. S. POSTAGE, Lincoln me 

— FREE. if you write for our 56 

price-list of U. 8. and Foreign 
Baw ray oo Also fine, 


Hussman Stamp a cheap 5 Olive se 5 St. Louis, Mo. 


21 different unused beautiful bi-colored stamps. 
Catalog Value $13.02, 50c. Mission mixture 
500 U. 8., and packet of geatgen Be. Price lists, 
offers and approvals on request, for 2¢ postage. 

DREXEL STAMP SHOP, 5726 okeny Avenue; CHICAGO, ILL. 


GIVEN A Nice Set of Ceylon Stamps 
to the first thousand boys and 
girls asking for our approvals at half_Catalog 
price, and enclosing 2c. postage. 

CHARLES MANNING 
Dept. B. Bennington, Vermont 


10 DIFFERENT LOTS ONLY 10c 


Geran Sup? OVER: vo Ry 8 Ager C yo EVER 
yy sot & fabaBt Aver 


et = 
and tae tor only ip ite 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 


report any unsatisfactory service. 
SNAPS SNAPS 


F 
Offer No. 1 te 300 Different Foreign Stamps 


$1 and $2 
values No FO! 
21 00 Different Foreign Stamps from 
Offer N 0. & 100 Different Foreign Countries, 
including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, West Indies, 
etc, for No. 3 se 


Album, providi: spaces for 
Offer N 0. 3 ae 2 00 stamps, wi th, Too tiustrations, 


[apa = 500 different stamps, DO's come Oe 
tre measure, All for only 50c. A Big Bergain. 
GIVEN With each order we give our pamphlet which 
y= you “How to Make a Stamp Collection 
lies and hun- 








Cr] price list of albums, supp! 

Property ARCAING in sets and packets. 
Queen ood Stamp & Coin Co. 

Room 35, 604 Race St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


ype SCARCE DIAMOND-SHAPED STAMP! 
Ut for 10c: One of the smallest stamps in the world; set of 
Puilt ppine pd a ; set of 6 curious Azerbaidjan 
Fowindle” packet of all oo stamps 
mysterious countriag of Abyssinia, North Borneo a 
jordanta (portrait of a F Shelk!), ete., including Dor 
traits of Julius Caesar, Joan of Arc, sh 
we — scenes and others. "This entire y4 
outfit Cents to —— applicants! Scarce 
Salvador 4805 5 amp, shaped like a diamond, GIVEN if 


you order y 
HIGHLAND STAMP Co. NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MASS. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


ntains all diff: t f fi 
fect thrilling ‘scenes, luciuded are: Sains with’ pitek- 
jo batiie scene); 


Chariot and | 
Bere ooblas, AGS caries: 


alay 3 
f Victory); Tunis Gghting | : \ 
pion opel elicante Jk El 6e th 3 beeket wil will be sent. righ 
Pines PEAK STAMP. CO., 
Ly apg h FT 








—_ now, vo oe « also sigrate Systess, 3 
e, and a small package of tio. 





and 32 different eT Rin includ- 
Al gt NITED 






Ratt EN (a ai0 O'CAN= 
ADA, all for 5c. Figo ist sent 


with ena onder, Petite voday 


AW CurhanStampCo., Siesentatieen. 
WORLD'S TINIEST T TRIANGLE 
Guatemala 





yassa 
packet from TEE. VATICAN ( 
>). KENYA, UGANDA, NATAL: 
a, Pan for 5c. Approv: 
with each order. 
SEMINOL! 
DRUID P.0., 


ST. AMP TONGS Given to “Ss”, py of our Fine 
packet o fferent stamps from 

49 dif. countries—animais, Ds, scenes, etc.—inclu 

British and French Colonies, 1 Ira, old Corea (issued 

years ago), Inhambane, Lorenzo Marques, Tanna Touve 

and many others. rice only 10c to approval applicants: 

PAUL REVERE STAMP £2. 
Box 40, Astor Station Boston, Mass. 


STANLEY GIBBONS U. S. LIST 


A fully illustrated and deseri ptive pode yd list of U. S. and B.N. A. 
t marks, telegraph stam: 


stamps— justrations, ips. An 
indispensable aid to identi aon sat all U. 8. stamps. 
1930 LATEST LIST OF U. S. AND B.N. A. FREE 


STANLEY GIBBONS, INC., 388 Park Rew, New York City, N. Y. 


UNBEATABLE BARGAIN 


STOP! LOOK! All these ten big offers only 10e. pincindes bat 
LIBERIA, packet FRENCH COLONIES, set CO t AZ 
BAIJAN ‘set MONACO set CONGO, yy packet AIRMAIL STAUPS cst 

$2.00 U © packet HINGES. All for 

ADS Where can you beat this? Hurry up. 

H. W. Harrison, 1567 Thacker St., Des Plaines, Ill. 


ILLUSTRATED ALBUM ~~ 12° 


STAMP CO. 
TIMORE, MD. 

















To Pit sending stamps 
STA Holds nearly ye ata 
us 8. ce ited. Bound 





Dept.6GV New Canaan, Conn. 
OK = RO ° ive s at rc: 


MAGNANIMOUS dni tledes 
0. K. Stamp Co., Dept. 2, 69 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 


size 5x7 at rots Srestretd oe meat Stamp akon member- 
500 DIF FERENT STAMP S 35¢ 


ship, Club Pin. oon pee gauge. le app 
ARGONAUT ANY 
air- Ty ote, "Ie imanpe, ope 9 een vais 
roval aiolisente. 
150 Diff. Gunes. . $00 
350 





Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, ne Pa. 


SCARCE PAPUA! 


Zanziba our WONDER packet of 60 different c 
orgia, ‘airmatl), 
0, ag Oceanica, 
~ ae vete., all for Se, with 





» Sudan 
approvals and big Is 
Monument Stamp Co. Arlington, Baltimore, Md. 


ALL BRITISH COLONIAL SENSATION 


> 5 old British 
Colonies includ: ay lete issues of NATAL, TRANS- 
VAAL, VICTORL ti) ION OF SO. AFRICA TASMANIA CAPE 
OF GOOD HOPE, QUEENSLAND, NEW SOUTH W. ALES, ete. $%; 
As added inducement we also incase 6 5 different 
ee everyinine for only 10¢ to a: .. saat 


this chance. 
Box » eg East ~atb N. J. 








.. GORDON, 
ANCHER'S $ $ ss OUTF IT—ONLY 12c! 
mie ee a hye 











ae i ae eT tor Ide to approval appl: 
3 0 All Diff. Stamps (?72.%""") 11e 

reine Hate nd approval sheets with ev: order. 

25c 1000 diff. 
um (1 spaces 

JOHNSON STAMP ¢ CO. Bi) Phillips Building, ae, N.Y. 
aga FROM 25 DIFFERENT ODD COUNTRIES— 
INLY Y I0e- includ each Libe: 
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stamps, the three kronen, blue and gray, and 
five kronen, brown and gray. 

“Well Bob, hasn’t any good news come 
your way?” Phil asked. 

“T had a nice present of money from my 
aunt and I’ve sent part of it to a dealer for 
new issues. Incidentally neither of you have 
mentioned any of them. A four value issue 
from Honduras in the same shape as our 
special deliveries; five centavos, orange; ten, 


and | carmine; twenty, gray violet, and one peso, 


brown. They are for airpost, the design 
a domed public building with a plane flying 
overhead. From Bolivia another airmail 
set, new designs, a covered cart drawn by 
oxen in a bit of rough country dotted with 
palms for the five centavos, purple, and 
thirty-five, emerald green, and a river view 
with a small steamer in the middle distance, 
palms along the near shore, mountain peaks 
rising in the distance, and an airplane in 
flight for the fifteen centavos, vermilion; 
twenty, yellow, and fifty, dull blue. They 
are locally printed. Two stamps issued in 
connection with the taking of the census 
in Japan are included, one and a half sen, 
maroon, and three, carmine. A map of 
Japan is shown on each. Two surcharged 
— from Australia, the first overprints 
for this country on record, a two pence on 
“three half-pence,” vermilion and a five on 
four and a half pence, violet, current de- 
signs. Then, three Paraguays of type forty- 
seven in Scott’s Catalogue, two centavos, 
brick red, ten, dull carmine, and fifty, blue, 
overprinted with small black “C” for local 
service. A single stamp from Liechtenstein, 
suggesting a celebration of the grape harvest, 
the central figure a woman wearing a black 
hat and carrying a large basket of grapes, 
while decorating the upper part of the 
design are great bunches of the fruit amid 
leaves and the value, three rappen, in white 
letters against the brown lake color—a 
very handsome piece of work. Four celebra- 
tion stamps from Lima, Peru, recording the 
seventh Pan American Congress held there. 
Each has a separate design. The two 
centavos, green, displays the national coat of 
arms; the five, vermilion, the cathedral; ten, 
blue, building in which Congress was held, 
and fifty, Virgin and Child, bistre brown. It 
is said an error was made in naming the 
Congress the seventh, that it should have 
been the sixth, and consequently the stamps 
were withdrawn from sale in a few days. No 
statement has been made as to whether there 
will be a corrected issue. 

“We'll be glad to see your stamps when 
they arrive,” said Harry. ‘Too bad the 
new issues cannot be bought used. I like 
’em better that way. Many Colonial stamps 
like those of France never see the land of 
the name they bear. The used copy has a 
more romantic background. Long before 
postage stamps were introduced letters had 
to be carried to their destinations and often 
under great difficulty. Philatelic Gossip has 
a short account of the carrying of mail from 
Bergen County, New Jersey, to Albany, New 
York, in 1800. Bergen County is opposite 
New York City. The journey by horseback 
with the mail required thirty-six hours. 
Letters sent across the river from. Jersey 
City to New York were transported by row- 
boat. In winter the river would often be 
filled with masses of ice among which 
would be slabs large enough to float a 
fair-sized house, which was driven along by 
the swift tide to be carried to the lower bay, 
and so out to the ocean. On one occasion 
a postman and his negro helper who rowed 
the boat found themselves in grave danger 
through the crushing of their craft, and 
twenty-five hours elapsed before they were 
rescued. How they managed to remain in 
one spot that length of time is a mystery. 


Later, sailing craft were introduced; then 


horse power was used—real horses that 
probably propelled a paddle wheel. In 
1807 Robert Fulton’s steamboat, the Cler- 
mont, was put in service on the Hudson, 
i making the trip from New York to Albany, 
like the horseman, in thirty- -six hours, the 
fare seven dollars for the trip, including a 
bunk and food. And to-day an airplane 
covers the distance in less than half an hour. 

The conversation still continued on stamps 
during which the yearly Austrian Charity 
set was mentioned, an issue of six values, 
ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty, forty and fifty 
groschens. Reference was also made to a 
single Uruguay airpost of the Pegasus type, 
one dollar, vermilion, which, on a certain day 
of the recent centennial celebration, August 
25th, to be exact, was sold for the mailing of 
post cards. Try and find one. 
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UNDREDS of fellows are already 
astride, rolling along to plenty of 
spare money every month. 


From now until Christmas is the 
best time of the year for spare 
money earning. 
HERE’S nothing like having your own money to spend 
any way you want. Any time you want a certain thing, 
or want to go somewhere, there’s no delay or hesitating, be- 
cause you have your own money. You are the first fellow 
on the block to get the new things—you’ve got the jump on 
the bunch. 


NEW bike, pair of skates, hockey stick, football or basket- 
ball equipment, sport shoes or sweater, camera, Scout 
equipment, books, fountain pen—no matter what it is you 
want you can get it with your spare money. 
Your spare money fund will be a big help to 
you in getting most Christmas presents you’re 
going to give. 


Don’t Hesitate 


Get your name and address on the coupon 
and mail it back to Jack Gardner today. 
Join up with the Live Wires. 


Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 
I want to join up with the Live Wires. 
tunity outfit on earning spare money. 


Please send the oppor- 
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WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY __ 


This is the original Made-in-America Pocket Telescope. Makes every- 
thing from 100 feet toa mile look six times as big. Comes in neat leather 


case. At Sporting Goods, Photographic and Optical Stores, If your store 
can’t supply you, we will send one, postpaid, for $2. Money back guarane 
tee. Biascope Binoculars and Microscopes, $2.50 to $16.50, Catalog free, 





831 Hudson Avenue Rochester. N. Y. 
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Electric 
Train and 
Transformer 


Here comes “THE 5:15 
LIMITED’’ roaring 
around the curve—a real 
train for real boys! Com- 
plete with 8 sections of 

gauge, interchangeable, 
curved track and trans- 
former for $3.95. Guar- 
anteed. If you cannot 
buy this outfit locally send 
check or money-order to 


Mfrs. 
HENRY KATZ & CO., Inc. 


215 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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*D 
Pool Table 
The finest indoor game. Become an expert 
D at home. Entertain your friends. We furnish 
construction sets and tables in many sizes fully 
equipped. Save 14 cost by building your own. ' 
Send for free illustrated catalo; 
Tables as Low as i | 


and name of dealer 
$s 3 . 5 O 





THE EARLE Co. 
Dept, 22 8S, Portland, Maine 
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See Miles Away! jects at people a Over 

3 ft. $ St lone, gowertal lenses, brass bound. Made in Europe. 
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Send No Money 


man special price —_ $1.85, 
Two for $3. 20. (0 rm 
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Solar Eye 

Piece to view 

















































































IF YOU SKI 


you already own or know 
about 


NORTHLAND SKIS 


To identify the fast, 
durable ar that 
have won very 
Nat'l Championship 
since 1917, look for 
the deer-head trade- 
mark, Our new 
booklet, “How to Ski", is 
ready. Write for your free 
copy. 

How about Northlands 

as Christmas gifts? 





ee 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
World's largest Ski Mfrs. 
1 Merriam Pk., St. Paul, Minn, 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 

Guided by thie method hundreds of 

Gove have developed surprising talent 
during spare time because it develops XA 

originality quickly. They have sold > 
drawings while learning and later 

many have secu: positions as 

cartoonists, and are now earning from 


$50 to $300 a week. Whether you 
think you have talent or not 














facts about the possibilities in car- 
tooning for YOU. State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL *2.rsizar'snis 
. IEEE 


Big 3 Ft. Telescope Fivp Sections; Brass bound Power 
e Piece for looking at 8 he z=. yi FREE. “oF used as 


alii Guarante. ‘al Postpaid $1.75. ‘D. 16c 
oxtrs, BENNER & COMPANY. ¥ 59, Trenton Ned 








BOYS, STUDY MINERALS 
20 Mineral and Gem Specimens from Mines in Mexico 
and the Southwest in attractive box, labeled and full 
description for $1.00, postage prepaid. 
TEXAS TURQUOISE COMPANY 
305 San Francisco Street, El Paso, Texas 








Pians for Ski Jumping 
'Towerand Tournament 
Rules sent to any Sports Club 


toboggans in lengths 


p BeEAE seed corsa 
M.ASTRAND SKI CO.i:¢ 8254 
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FREE 


Send us and address for full Wefermaticn regarding the 
Aviation Hs 9 Airpis jane voy =k F tt about the many great 
cupertenss jes now 7's and how we at 

time, to qualify. Our new tunities in the Air- 





AVIATION 
Information 





Industry, also sent free if you answer at once. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
3601 = 


Dept. 1809 CHICAGO 


‘GIQEN 


FREE — write for our 24-page oun, 
gest variety offered anywhere. Lowest prices 
express paid. Get the most for your money. 
















ay $1.00 up 

Send f 24 Page Catalog showing 

hundreds “Of Rings and Pins at factory 

prices. Heats made toender; designs free. 
Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 

146 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass, 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on eammecing and 
stuttering. ‘Its Cause and Cure.’’ It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 

11186 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis 
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FREE CATALOG 
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lower Pricer on Oi ts 
BASTIAN BROS CO ose Rate agg 


REAL CARTOONING TIPS 
King Brady’s Ideal Cartoon Instruction Book, 
also 10 Ways to make Money with Cartoons, 
Both for 60 cents, no stamps. ter our $25.00 
Cartoon Contest. 
CARTOON PUBLISHING CO. 
75 Ely Ave. W. Springfield, Mass. 


Junior Course in Aviation for Young Men and Women 


PREPARE YOURSELF AT BOMB. Write for full ee 
about our ground school ape = aviation. A 

ree comaiet Ash naval officers, who gre ‘\eeding 
authorities on aeronautic: oderately priced and sold on money 


AVIATION CORRESPONDENCE SCH 
RACHA, ATOM, COMERE ONCE GE Sau 








ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

















Moulds to cast Lead Soldiers, In- 
dians, Hunters, Wild and Farm Ani- 
mals. 235 Kinds. Send sc Stamp 


,_| for Illustrated catalogue. 


HENRY SCHIERCKE Dept., B.L. 1 
1034-72nd St. B rooklyn, N.Y. 


BASEBALL: How to play it with deck of regular 
playing cards, nothing mechanical. Let your own 
**headwork”’ and baseball skill produce the winning 
runs. Send 25c for complete directions, including 


playing diamond. 
PASTIME GAMES CO., Box 701, Chicago 








chagrin. If they could only have thought 
of that! The next time a pheasant wanders 
into 184th Street, something really efficient 
probably will be done about it. But it will 
have to be a different pheasant, for that one 
is safely housed in the Zoological Park. 

I have tried to make this a story about 
American birds, and so far have been able 
to doit. But there are two or three anecdotes 
so interesting, and so much in keeping with 
the subject, that I am tempted to include 


of our chosen territory. The first of the 
incidents I have in mind concerns an African 
vulture, but as the action took place in New 
York, we shall not get too far away. 

On an autumn morning, a local taxi- 
dermist appeared at the Zoological Park 
and asked if I would like to buy a bird. He 
hoped I would, for he had brought it in a 
taxi, which was waiting outside. Naturally 
interested, I went to have a look. I found 
the grinning driver wedged into his seat by 
a huge box, which had been fitted into the 
space intended for trunks. Boxes arriving 
at Zoos are always to be approached with 
caution. Observing the usual measures for 
self defense, I took a discreet peek. But one 
peek was enough. For the box contained 
a rare Ruppell Vulture, a great North 
African bird, with a wing-spread of between 
seven and eight feet. 

African vultures do not turn up in taxi- 

cabs every day, and I was curious about its 
history. But the taxidermist was reticent; 
he had bought it in a bird store for five 
dollars, with the intention of mounting it. 
It seemed too fine a bird to kill and if I 
liked to pay its cost, and the taxi fare, I 
might have it. Of course, I did like to pay, 
and when I had done so, the taxi departed 
leaving its burden behind. 
Next day, a wom: mgn called up and asked 
if I had bought a “big bird.” I admitted 
having done so and the lady informed me 
that it belonged to her. We started some 
detective work of our own. The story we 
finally dug out is worth telling. 

The lady of the telephone, entering her 
small back yard, had been surprised, but 
not alarmed, to discover the great bird there. 
With the aid of various friends and relatives, 
she had managed to corner it and get it 
into a large packing box. The idea for the 
mantel decoration had been born immedi- 
ately, but the details required working ‘out 
and in the meantime, a home for the bird 
had to be found. The neighborhood bird 
store offered a ready and convenient solution 
for this problem, and the proprietor was 
wheedled into making room for the unusual 
boarder. 

All went well for a week, when my friend, 
the taxidermist, received a call from the 
bird store man, embarrassed but determined. 
Would he care to buy a fine big bird, of un- 
known species? A splendid specimen, un- 
doubtedly of great rarity, but possessed of 
an insatiable appetite. So insatiable, in fact, 
that the bird had eaten five dollars’ worth of 
the best beef liver the neighborhood butcher 
could furnish. The owner of the bird, out- 
raged at such expensive gluttony, and quite 
possibly suspicious as to the ultimate con- 
sumer of the liver, had refused to foot the 











the rear was so stacked with boxes that, 
until a figure appeared from behind it, the 
store had looked, at first glance, even more 
deserted than the roadway out in front. 
“How do you do, sir!” spoke Rodney, as 
the figure confronted them. 

““Howdee do!” 

The storekeeper eyed the boys with an 
expression of mild wonderment. He was a 
short, thickset man, with sandy moustache, 
shaggy eyebrows and hard, blue eyes. The 
boys soon found him blunt of manner. 

- “You Mr. Bert Fisher?” asked Rodney, 
to make sure, as he, with Dave and Hugh, 
neared the rear of the store. ; 
“That’s me!” answered the man, in- 
quisitively. 

““We’ve come seventy miles to see you,” 
Rodney went on. 
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bill. The bird store man, equally determined, 
had held the bird as a hostage. 

However, this plan, made in the heat of 
argument, ‘did not look quite so good by 
the next day. The price of liver had not 
come down, and it looked as though the bird 
store man might have to choose between 
the vulture and his family. One meal more, 
and weakness gave way to panic. His plea 
to the taxidermist was that of a desperate 
man. If he would rid him of this glutton, 
and pay him the Five Dollars, he would 
pocket the balance of his loss. Fortunately, 
the taxidermist was a man of feeling, so the 
vulture found a home in the Zoo instead of 
a resting place on a mantel. 

During the past few years, particularly, 
amateur bird study has become very popular. 
Thousands of people, whether young or 
old, betake themselves, at every chance, to 
field and woodland in pursuit of their favorite 
recreation. A Scout has unusual opportuni- 
ties and advantages in nature work, but you 
may even be a longshoreman and still pick 
up your bits of bird lore. Only last winter, a 
gang of New York stevedores had an experi- 
ence that any nature enthusiast might envy. 

The steamer had been loaded in Peru, at 
a small port just north of Lima. Her 
hatch covers had been battened down when 
her holds were full, and they were still 
closed when she docked in New York nearly 
three weeks later. The opening of the 
hatches revealed a large dark bird, with 
white breast. It offered no resistance to 
capture and was soon reposing quietly in 
the office of the dock superintendent. 

The usual call to the Zoo followed, and the 
usual messenger was sent to fetch the bird. 
Such errands are not always worth while, 
except from the humanitarian point of view, 
but this time we got a real prize. For the 
bird turned out to be a very beautiful 
White-breasted Cormorant, apparently the 
first of its species ever to inhabit a zoological 
garden. How the bird managed to survive 
so long in the dark hold of the ship, without 
food or water, is a mystery. But it certainly 
did so, for the species is found only along the 
coasts of southern South America, and the 
hatches had been tightly closed since the 
ship left her distant port. The bird was 
very thin and very thirsty, but while it drank 
copiously, it would not eat. However, this 
problem was not a serious obstacle, and for 
several days, small quantities of fish were 
poked down its gullet at intervals. Suddenly, 
it began to eat for itself, and how it ate! In 
no time at all, the Cormorant had doubled 
its weight, its dark plumage had acquired a 
new iridescence. 

No doubt the nature lovers among this 
gang of longshoremen were stimulated to 

ursue the matter further. If so, they 
earned that the White-breasted Cormorant 
is extremely abundant on the coasts of Chile 
and Peru. So abundant, in fact, that on the 
off-shore islands where myriads nest, wardens 
are posted to give the birds full protection, 
for the guano they produce is of great com- 
mercial value, and is carried to many parts 
of the world, to act as a fertilizer. It seems 
strange that the first of these teeming 
thousands to leave its southern home should 
appear in the part of a stowaway. 
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| PP ae . your property 
west of Mule Shoe Ranch . . off the Rock 
Cliff trail!” said Rodney," hardly knowing 
how to approach the matter now that the 
issue was at hand. 

Mr. Fisher’s interest quickened. 

“What? . . . You don’t want to buy it?” 
he asked, hopefully. 

The three chums shook their heads and 
the storekeeper looked disappointed. 

““N-no, sir,” replied Rodney. “We... 
er... came to ask your permission to re- 
move something from it!” 

The blue eyes of the storekeeper flashed 
suspiciously. 

“Remove something! What you found on 
my land? Don’t tell me there’s copper? 

. Gold? . . . I homesteaded there. I’ve 

gone over every foot of that ground. It’s 
worthless! Maybe part of it’s good for 
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stock grazing but most of it... .’’ He 
made a wry face. “Worst country in 
Montana! That Rawhide Creek bot- 
tom. .. ef 


“That’s just the part we mean!” cried 
Dave, impulsively. 

“Then you have hit it!” exclaimed Bert 

Fisher, excitedly. ‘‘One of them freshets— 
she’s exposed a vein... boys, I'll make 
you rich! We'll all be rich!” 
" “Tm sorry, sir,” broke in Rodney, loath to 
dampen Mr. Fisher’s sudden joyful anticipa- 
tion. ‘We haven’t found anything like that 
_. +. but we have found some ...er... 
bones.” 

“You’ve...! Eh? ... What?” Mr. 
Fisher’s face went blank and his shaggy 
evebrows contracted into little mounds. 
“Some very old bones,” put in Hugh, 
helpfully. 

“Quite a pile of ’em,” added Dave. 

“Did you say bones?” asked his store- 
keeper, incredulously. 

“Yes,” confirmed Rodney. ‘“‘The bones 
of an ancient dinosaur . . . an animal that’s 
now extinct.” 

“Stink?” repeated the owner of the 
property, perplexed. 

“No, no—an animal that’s been dead 
millions of years,” explained Dave. “That 
doesn’t live any more!” 

“Well, what do you care?” demanded 
Bert Fisher, truculently. “If it’s bones you 
want you can get plenty without going to so 
much trouble. Besides, you can find lots 
of animals like that at the zoo!” 

“Not exactly the zoo,” corrected Hugh, as 
tactfully as he knew how, the museum. You 
see—that’s just what we want these bones 
for—to send to a museum. Many people 
are interested in studying what has lived so 
long ago.” 

“Crazy people!” opined the storekeeper, 


harshly. ‘Half of ’em don’t know they’re 
living now!” 
“That may be,” conceded Rodney, “but 
.@r...a@... Wwe... if these bones 


belong to a Tyrannosaurus Rex as we 
think. . . !” 

‘“‘What’s that? Say that again 

“Tyrannosaurus Rex.” 

“Have I got that on my property?” 

“We believe so,”’ said Dave. ‘‘We want 
a scientist to go over the bones first, but 
Rodney Graham here says he’s sure the 
skeleton belongs to the dinosaur family. 
You see, sir, these bones may not mean 
anything to you but . . . but seeing as how 
we found them on your land, we thought the 
only fair thing to do was to ask your per- 
mission to take ’em off. . . .” 

Bert Fisher pulled indecisively at the end 
of his sandy moustache. 

“And you rode seventy miles to see me 
about a bunch of old bones?” he asked, as if 
half talking to himself. 

“Not to mention the seventy miles we’ve 
got to ride back,” put in Hugh, feeling his 
back side, ruefully. 

A twinkle of amusement came into the 
pierce blue eyes. 

“All right!” snapped Bert Fisher. “You 
can cart the bones off my property. Be a 
good riddance, I take it. I’m not supplying a 
burial ground for no whatcha-ma-call-’ems!” 

“Then would you mind writing out a 
statement to that effect?” requested Rodney, 
eagerly, with a joyous glance at Dave and 
Hugh. 

But the storekeeper balked at this. 

“You write it!” he said, with an impatient 
gesture, “and I'll sign her!” 

It was the afternoon of the fifth day that 
the boys again rode into Mule Shoe Ranch 
after having spent a night with Bert Fisher 
in his little cabin beside the General Store, 
—e he proved himself to be a most genial 

ost. 

“You got Mr. Fisher so worked up over 
bones before we left that he almost asked for 
the permit back,”’ joshed Dave. “You're a 
scream, Rod, when you get started. To hear 
you talk a person would soon begin to think 
that bones of prehistoric monsters are the 
most important things in the world to-day.” 

“They are—almost!” said Rodney, with 
great assumed seriousness. 

“Mr. Fisher’s a regular guy, that’s all I 
can say!” declared Hugh. ‘“‘It takes him a 
little while to get warmed to a person, but 
after that he sure makes up for lost time. 
And, Mabel! Did you ever taste any better 
cornmeal pancakes?” 

“He’s a mean cook!” endorsed Dave, “and 
he flings a hot griddle! I got the recipe for 
those pancakes and I’m turning it over to 
Sam Lee with my order for a dozen to- 
morrow morning at breakfast!” 

“Just triple that order!” advised Rodney, 
stinning. “Some discoverers, we are! We’ve 
gone on two expeditions—found dinosaurs on 
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the first, and a rare species of pancake on 
the second!” 

A stop had been made in Little Falls long 
enough to secure the print of the film that 
had been left with Mr. Niblo, the town’s 
oldest and only photographer. The stop, in 
this instance, was an enforced over-night 
affair, due to the fact that the old man had 
been “‘off his feed,” as he put it, for a day. 
He had the “fillum” developed and all the 
“pitchers” looked as though they’d come out 
“perty” well. But if the boys wanted 
prints they’d have to wait till morning. 

“Don’t rush me!” he had said, in answer 
to their entreaties. “‘ You might set me back 
another day!” 

On finally getting the prints, the three 
boys were delighted to find that the old 
man had actually done a fine job and that all 
of the exposures had turned out well. 

“Poor backgrounds!” the old fellow criti- 
cised, peering through his spectacles at the 
snapshots. ‘‘You boys pick ugly spot for 
pitchers. No good! Montana—she perty 
meee Where you find bad country like 
this?” 

But Rodney was purposely vague in his 
answer on that point, being further pleased 
that Mr. Niblo saw no significance in the 
photos. Before proceeding on to Mule Shoe 
Ranch he wrote another letter to his father, 
describing the details in each picture, and 
sending them off by air mail. 

“T hope there’s some word from Dad 
awaiting us at the ranch,” he said to Dave 
and Hugh, as they continued the return trip. 
“‘He’s had time now to have gotten my first 
letter if he’s back in the States . . . and he 
could have wired a reply.” 

But in this hope Rodney was disappointed, 
being forced to conclude that his parent was 
still away. 

““He may have written,” suggested Hugh. 

“T know Dad too well,” replied Rodney, 
shaking his head. “If he’d received my 
letter, he’d have wired. He hates corre- 
spondence!” 

“These men of action!” mourned Dave. 
“I’m rapidly becoming a convert to that old 
photographer’s ‘Don’t Rush Me’ peteneter. 
He’s got the right idea and he doesn’t only 
preach it—he lives it!” 

A day of rest after the last ten days of 
more or less strenuous exertion was welcomed 
by the boys who lounged about the ranch, 
getting in everyone’s way—as an irritable 
person named Rowland put it—but their 
own! 

The Rowlands remained strictly aloof 
from the boys, much to the amusement of 
the other summer boarders and the men of old 
Mule Shoe. 

“They steer clear of you fellers like you’re 
three kinds of poison,” remarked Squint- 
Eye, on a visit the boys made to the corral. 
“Mrs. Rowland was a tellin’ me you birds, 
in her estimation, was fifty-seven varieties of 
bad luck. Was it fifty-seven or fifty-eight? 
I ain’t just sure which . . . and I guess it 
don’t make much diff when you get up that 
high. That fall Mr. Rowland took off a 
horse a few days ago is still botherin’ him. 
The place that’s affected is his disposition. 
He can’t look at a horse yet without shooting 
off like a skyrocket. I reminded him, accord- 
in’ to his doctor’s orders, if he didn’t take 
an hour’s ride each day he’d have to make 
it up all at once when he got around to it. 
Say—he turned purple at that. And then 
Mrs. Rowland starts ravin’ about it bein’ 
all your fault. ‘Those boys and their bones!’ 
says he, ‘they'll be the death of us yet!” 

The three chums laughed. They had never 
encountered two such ridiculously funny 

ple, whose fears were mostly imaginary. 

“Tf half the things happened to them 
they’re afraid of,” said Dave, ‘‘they’d have 
used up a cat’s nine lives! I think they ex- 
pected the West to be full of thrills and, 
since they can’t find enough to suit ’em, 
they’re making up some brand new ones!” 

“Now there’s an idee!” grinned the corral 
boss. “And maybe I can help ’em along. 
Sam Lee’s just threw out a pail o’ soup 
bones . . . ! How do you suppose Brother 
Rowland would like to spy these bones 
perchin’ on top of his shanty?” 

More than a day at the ranch, following 
their accustomed activity, proved exceed- 
ingly boresome and Dave and Hugh found 
themselves secretly glad when Rodney pro- 
posed that they return to the scene of their 
discovery and “keep an eye on it” while 
awaiting word from the East. 

‘We should hear from Dad any day,” said 
Rodney. ‘I’m sure he’s due back from his 
trip. Meanwhile it leaves us stalling for 
time, but I don’t trust this bird Dugan any 
too far . . . and it’s been a week now since 
we’ve looked in on him. Don’t you think 
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“T sure do!” rejoined Dave and 
Hugh, almost in chorus. ‘When do 
we start?” 

Suiting action to the word, the 
chums were under way in less than an 
hour, urging their horses on in a grow- 
ing mess to reach the canyon 
which lately had become “infested” 
with “mysterious goings on.” 

“What are you betting?” asked 
Hugh, as they neared the rim over 
which they could look down into 
Dugan’s camp. “Is the old boy still 
at it?” 

“I'll bet he is!” replied Dave, grin- 
ning. “T’ll bet he’s dug so far down 
in this canyon that we won’t be able 
to see him without field glasses!” 

The boys pulled up their horses at 
a vantage point and gazed below. 
They sat, leaning forward in their 
saddles, expressions growing in tensity 
as they looked. 

““Why—why—he’s 
Rodney. 

“He sure has!” exclaimed Dave. 
“Well, what do you think of that?” 

“Well,” speculated Hugh. ‘“T guess 
he finally gave it up as a bad job. It’s 
about time!” 

“Certainly takes a load off our 
shoulders,” said Rodney, relieved. 
“‘With his gang monkeying around in 
the canyon they might have stumbled 
on our ‘find’ but now that Dugan’s 
pulled stakes he’s going to be the 
wildest man for miles around Little 
Falls when he learns of our discovery! 
After the front he’s put up, and the 
fun he’s poked at us, our locating the 
skeleton of a dinosaur will make him 

a laughing stock!” 

“You're right, it will,” Dave agreed. 

It was a jubilant trio that rode on 
up the canyon to the ridge that would 

lead them down to the spot they had 
so carefully camouflaged. While Cor- 
nelius Dugan had never given any 
outward indication that he was actual- 
ly opposed to them, and had even 
invited their participation in his search 
for possible bones of a Cretaceous 
period, they were certain that his 
presence in the canyon constituted a 
menace. Knowledge that he had 
abandoned the bone hunt served to re- 


gonel” cried 


move the one element the boys feared most, 
and they were certain that their troubles 
now would only be those connected; with the 
fossil remains, and its safe detachment and 


conveyance to a museum. 


“It’s going to be a man-sized piece of 
work to cart this huge skeleton and the rock 
that'll have to go with it, in to a railroad 


station for shipment,” said 
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WILL YOU VOTE FOR YOUR FAVORITE BOOK? 


BOYS’ LIFE would like to know of all the books you have read that 
were published in 1930, which one is your favorite. Surely you will be 
glad to cast your ballot for the book—fact or fiction—that has pleased 
you most. If you are in doubt as to whether the book you have in 
mind is of this year, look at the copyright line, usually on the title- 
page or the reverse of the title-page, and see if it was copyrighted this 
year by the publisher of the book. Or you may vote for an old book 
if it has appeared in a new edition this year. 

Fill in the ballot above, cut it out and mail it if you have not 
already done so, on or before January 15, 1931, to: 


Contest Editor BOYS’ LIFE, No. 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


It will be most convenient for those who handle your ballot if 
you will paste it on the reverse of a post-card. 


“Tt’s Dugan! He’s been here! Our 
skeleton’s been stolen!” 

“No wonder Dugan abandoned camp! 
He must have been spying on us!” 

“T was afraid of that guy! He was 
smoother than smooth! I thought he was 
being too nice to us on the surface all along! 


He had a good reason!” 


parted as the three chums came into sight of 
“their claim.” They stared before them in 
horrified stupefaction, unable to believe their 
eyes. Gradually a dull and terrible compre- 
hension began to come to them and, as they 
realized that what they saw was not a hallu- 
cination but a bitter reality, they burst into 
feverish exclamations together! 
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A great, gaping hole in the cliff con- 
fronted the boys from which the mas- 
sive skeleton of the dinosaur had been 
roughly removed. The entire slope 
round about was covered with frag- 
mentary stone deposits loosened in the 
chiselling, and a veritable landslide 
of rock and dirt had occurred, con 
tinuing on down into Rawhide Creek 
bottom, burying everything in its 
path. 
“Things are in such a mess we can’t 
tell whether the head’s been dug up 
and taken, too!” moaned Rodney. 
“But Dugan can’t get away with this! 
We’ve got him this time! He’ll have 
to surrender that skeleton to us! He 
didn’t have any authority to remove 
it as he,doesn’t own this property 
Besides, as this statement Mr. Fisher 
signed plainly shows—he’s made us a 
present of all bones found on his land!” 

“That may be so,” replied Dave. 
disconsolately, “but Mr. Dugan is a 
big power out, in this country. He’s 
used to getting away with things and 
he appears to be a great fixer. What 
chance do we stand against him even 
though we’re in the right?” 

“We'll fight him to the last ditch!’ 
declared Rodney, hotly. 

“You mean to the last dinosaur 
hole!” rejoined Hugh, with a biting 
attempt at humor. “Anyhow, he’s 
saved us a lot of work we weren’t so 
crazy about doing!” 

“Yes, and I don’t see how. . 
started Rodney, only to exclaim 
“Look! wagon tracks! I though so! 
He couldn’t have gotten this skeleton 
away from here without a wagon. He 
probably had to cut it up in pieces 
weighing hundreds of pounds. I onl) 
hope he didn’t ruin it!” 

“But how could he have done this 
in a week?” asked Dave, dazedly. ‘I 
thought... !” 

“He must have worked night and 
day!” deduced Rodney. “Oh, I hope 
he’s overlooked the dinosaur’s head! 
If he has and we can unearth it 
eM 

“*. . . show folks our initials on it 
and the date!” added Hugh, hopefully. 
“That ought to prove. . .!” 

“‘Let’s get right back to camp and 


get shovels and picks!” broke in Rodney, 


excitedly. 


“The stuff we had out here has 


either been taken or buried. We'll have to 
make an estimate of the area where we think 
the head’s buried and do some tall digging. 
Are you game?” 

For answer the two chums swung their 
horses about for the return journey, their 


faces set with grim determina- 
tion. 





Rodney. “It’s even going to 
be some little task preparing 
the skeleton for its journey to 
the laboratory. I wouldn’t 
want to tackle it myself. If 
this discovery is worth what 
I think it is, it’s worth the 
attention of scientists like my 
Dad who know exactly what 
to do and can direct a gang of |} 
men how to do it.” i 

“Didn’t you say once that | 
the bones have to be protected 
by a wooden frame, with oiled 
paper laid against the specimen, 
and then plaster poured in on || 
it so that, when this plaster 
hardens, it forms a panel of 
even thickness, keeping every ||| 
bone close to the original posi- | 
tion in which it was buried?” 
asked Dave. 

“‘That’s one very good way |} 
of doing it,” answered Rodney, || 
amused. “I congratulate you, || 
Dave, on the attention you paid 
to this matter. I didn’t think 
you were interested |with the 
manual labor end of this thing.” 

“T’m not,” was Dave’s quick 
comeback, “but I used to like 
to mix flour paste. I did it 
once for a bill poster. And I 
was just thinking of volunteer- 
ing to make the plaster. . . .” 

Hugh and Rodney howled at 
this and Dave spurred his horse 
ahead, being the first to burst 
upon the scene of their recent 
operations. 

“Hello, what’s this?” he 
cried, stopping his mount so 
suddenly that the animal left 
its front feet and reared. 

All evidence of gaiety de- 
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““Gee, guys!”’ breathed Rod 
ney, huskily. “‘You’re going 
through a lot on my account. 


|} .. . I sure appreciate. . . ! 
| “Your account?” retorted 
|) Dave. “Say—you’ve given us 
each a third interest in this 
dinosaur and we're going to 
protect this interest with every- 
thing we’ve got!” 

To which Hugh added vigor- 
| ous assent. 
|| (To be continued in Boys’ Lire 
| for January) 


Synopsis of the Land of 
the Monsters 


i RROPNEY, Dave and Hugh are 
| spending the summer at 4 
i “‘dude” ranch in Montana. The 
} boys in their wanderings discover 
what appears to be a fossil bone. 
Rodney’s father is a famous pal- 
eontologist, and the boys naturally 
discuss the possibilities of their 
find. They decide to show their 
find to Cornelius Dugan, promi- 
| nent banker and enthusiastic ama- 
} teur paleontologist, who after 
H deliberation pronounces the bone 
| as from the foreleg of a cow. The 
boys return to the ranch and re- 
ceive a great deal of kidding about 
their exploit. Rodney, however, 's 
not satisfi and he decides to 
|| inspect more closely the spot where 
| the bone was discovered. On ar- 
riving there some time later, they 
are amazed to discover Mr. Dugan 
lj and a squad of laborers busily 
|] excavating the spot. : 
Ht Mr. Dugan disclaims any idea 
|| of encroaching on the boys’ finds, 
but continues his labors for 4 
week. Meanwhile the boys, work- 
ing a hunch, hunt further up tht 
canyon and after a_ thorough 
search discover the fossil of @ 
giant dinosaur embedded in the 
rock. They decide to discover 
who owns the land before aga!" 
making any announcement. 
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Anoy Mates! Feast your eyes on this powerful armor-plated super-dreadnaught. A "===> 


roaring, racing bulldog of the Navy. Here’s a flagship that will make your blood tingle. 

Built just like Uncle Sam’s biggest and finest battleships. Popular MECCANO Outtits [ 

Outfit is the most glorious toy you can own. You build this gigantic warship yourself, — ia 1. se 3.00 | aan 
lay the keel just as they do in the big Navy yards, fit on che hull! and armor plate and see : 
mount the guns. NO. 3—JUNIOR ENGINEERS’ OUTFIT. 
Contains steel wheels, patented Meccano 
braced beams, perforated plates and trun- 
nions . $3.00 
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Ir you’ve a thirst for adventure and a taste for the sea, the MEccANo Shipbuilding 





But the big moment is when you launch her—when you see her slip gracefully into 
the water—when you see her awaken to a proud sea life and go forward under her own 
power. 

















You can build all kinds of fascinating ships wich this wonderful Meccano Shipbuilding peice . ine $5.00 ‘ 
Outfit. Gigantic ocean liners—dashing speed boats—stalwart freighters—adventurous ? Se) ; 
pirate ships—graceful yachts—and many others. All the parts in the No. 3 and the Powerful ol arse 
Meccano Electric Motor. 
In the sturdy, green, Meccano Sea Chest, you will find keel, hull, armor plate, anchor, : 
masts, smoke-stacks, guns, propeller and all necessary parts for building real ships— No. 110 -- Big Motor Car Outtit $10.00 
vessels that actually float and run. Builds big trucks, speedy racing cars, : 
: snappy roadsters and hundreds of other fas- : 
Features that make MECCANO famous cineting esti 
Meccano, the Toy that made engineering famous. Better and easier model building. The oldest con- Ne. 115 Shipbuilding Out $17.50 " 
struction toy and still the best. Fascinating fun, stupendous surprises, thrilling adventures in mechani- Builds shipe that fieak ined san stele tote 


cal mysteries—they are yours with Meccano. Interchangeable with other construction toys. 
own power. Contains parts for building all 
1. Just count the holes. The Famous Meccano flat beams and angle beams have hinds of ships. Packed im handsome green 
equally spaced holes (2 apart). Remember, too, MECCANO gives a connection sea chest with model building trey. 
or bearing wherever it is needed. 
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2. Meccano Patented Super-Power Unit (Combination Electric Motor and Gear FIT. Builds the Two-Deuss hectic Meas 
Box). Again—just count the holes. Adapted for simple reversing connections. ing ‘Dectick, Portdiilé Bb Crone, Stunl 
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3. Patented MeccaNo Two-Drum 110-Volt Electric Hoisting Engine. Equipped Shipbuilding Outfit and famous Polar Cub _ 
with famous 110-Volt Polar Cub Motor. Multiple disc clutch. Miniature replica 110-volt universal motor. Packed in large _ 


of a genuine hoisting engine. A complete operating unit for building hoisting brass-bound greeh wooden chest..... $27.00 
machinery, derricks, cranes, elevators, etc. (In No. 125 MEccaNo Outfit and 
up.) 


4. Solid Steel Ship Hull, 23” long. Built to float and run. Other exclusive ship fea- 
tures—ship funnel, decks, keel, propeller, pilot house, and many others. (In No. 
115 Meccano Outfit and up.) 





Patented Meccano Braced Girders, 12” long, 2” wide. 





Giant Meccano Geared Roller Bearing. 


Giant Meccano Perforated Flanged Plate, 1642” x 514”, heavy boiler steel. 
8. Solid Steel Disc Wheels with genuine Dunlop solid rubber tires. 





Innumerable other exclusive Meccano features, such as—girder frames, chimney adapters, corner angle 
brackets, eccentrics, MECCANO patented coupling, sector plates, etc. 


Meccano is carried by all leading department and toy stores. Go in and see the VAY ev AvAVAY A 


wonderful Shipbuilding Outfit and other Meccano Outfits. Take your Dad ‘. a oe Y 
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along. He will be as eager as you to have a Meccano Outfit, 





















GIANT TRUCKS, speedy racing cats, snappy roadsters. om 
build them all and hundreds of other marvelous thifgs’ 
Meccano Big Motor Car Outfit No. 110. 


JOIN THE MECCANO ENGINEERS Tre midi ET 
Here’s the greatest boys’ engineering club in 502 Meccano CIRCLE, 
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the world—The Meccano Boy Engineers. It New Haven, Conn. 
is made up of boys from all over the world who I want to join the Meccano Boy Engineers. 
ae love adventure—who like to do things. Be the Please send free membership badge and copy of 
"_Pusre.the control lever and this big two- _first boy in your neighborhood to join. Hand- free book on MEccaNo. 
drum’ electric Revolving Crane swings | some membership badge sent free. Also illus- Name 























into action. As exciting to operate as it trated book on Meccano. Send the coupon dine .., 
[= is to build. Built with Master Engineers _ today. ; 
Outfit No. 150. THE MECCANO ENGINEERS City State 

















What other 
GIFT 


from a 


SCOUT 


could mean 





yet cost so little? * 











CHRISTMAS four weeks away ... and this year’s 
Christmas funds needing an extra stretch, perhaps, to 
include everyone you want to remember! 

Why not give Dad and Mother and Uncle Jack the 
one unit of Scout equipment really useful to them? 
Nothing would please them so much, since it lets them 
share in your Scout activities. It may prove priceless, 
too, in some sudden emergency! 

Give Dad an official Scout First Aid Kit for his car. 
Give Uncle Jack one for his. Another to Mother for her 
medicine cabinet. And a fourth to your “buddy.” Its 
handsome, holly-covered box adds a happy holiday air, 
yet it costs no more — just the regular 75 cents. What 
other gift can you buy at that price to compare with it? 

Whether you’re a Tenderfoot or a First-class Scout, 


carry a Kit at your belt on every hike. Notice the Eagle 
Scouts in your troop; they are always prepared to ren- 
der first aid when they take the field. Ask them if they 
give Scout Kits for Christmas. They'll say “Sure! 
They make a hit, too. There’s nothing like ’em for a 
Scout’s presents.” 


Buy your Christmas Kits NOW: make sure of getting 


them in the crimson and green holly boxes. Your fam- 


ily druggist or your Scout Supply Department has them 
now at no advance in price. 


To Parents, Big Brothers, Uncles and Aunts: 


If you have a Scout in the family, give him official Scout 
equipment-for Christmas. Help him to make the most of his 
Scout training and development by providing an outfit he’ll 
be proud of in every detail. 
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